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BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. 


BOOK VI. 

Contains an account of four countries, viz., (i) Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti; 
(2) Kie-]oi-lofa-su~tu; (3) Lan-mo; (4) Ku-shi-na-iiie-lo. 

Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti [SeAvasti]. 

The kingdom of Sravasti (Slii-lo-fu-shi-ti) ^ is about 
6000 li in circuit. ' The chief town is desert and ruined. 
There is no record as to its exact limits {area). The ruins 
of the walls encompassing the royal precincts^ give a circuit 

^ The town of Sntvastt, also called grandson of Yuvandsva. ifaruvo/V'a, 
Hharmapattanaii. I, 670; Viskn. Far., vol. iii. p. 263; 
13), inUttara (Northern) IvO.sala, has Hall’s Uusamdaftth Int. p. 53; 
been identified by Cunningham with jSIahdbhdr., iil 1251S; Panini, iv. 
a great ruined city on the south 2, 97; Bkdgav. Par., ix. 6, 21. 
bank of the Hapti called Sahefc With respect, however, to the date 
Mdhet. about 58 miles north of of Vikramaditva of Sravasti, Cun- 
Ayodhya. As Hiuen Tsiang gives ningham seein'< to be misled by the 
the bearing north-east, and the statement of Hiuen Tsiang [ante, p. 
distance about 500 li, he evidently 106) that he lived in the middle of 
<lid not travel by the shortest route, the thousand years after Buddha, 
Pa-hian (chap. XX.), on the contrary, as though this meant 500 A.B., 
gives the distance eight and whereas it means, as stated before, 

the bearing (corrected) due north, in the middle of the thousand years 
both of which are correct. Por a which succeeded the 500 years after 
full account of Sahet Mahet see HmlJha, in the middle of the “ period 
Cunningham, Airh. Sarvetj of hid., of images,” in fact. See aUo Bur- 
> vol. i. p. 331 ff.; see also J. li. An. IS., nouf, Introd., pp. 20 f., 150, 209, 280; 

1 vol. V pj). 122 fit. It figures also in Lassen, Lid. Alt., vol. iii. pp. 200 f.; 

Erahmanical literature, in which it Vassihef, pp. 38, 75, lSi>, 21S. 
is said to have been founded by “ Jiilieii translates here and else- 

JSravasta, the son of Srava and where Tcung shing by g^aJace, but it 

j VOL. II. A 

I 
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of about 20 li. Though mostly in ruins, still there are a 
few inhabitants. Cereals grow in great abundance; the 
climate is soft and agreeable, the maimers of the people 
are honest and pure. They apply themselves to learning, 
and love religion {merit). There are several hundreds of 
sahgJidrumos, mostly in ruin, with very few religious 
followers, who study the books of the Sariimatiya (Cliiug- 
liang-pu) school. There are lOO Deva temples vith very 
many heretics. "When Tathagata was in the world, this 
was the capital of the country governed by Praseiiajita- 
r§,j a (Po-lo-si-ua-chi-to-wang).® 

AVithin the old precincts of the royal city are some 
ancient foundations ; these are the remains of the palace of 
King Shing-kwaii (Pras^najita). 

Prom this not far to the east is a ruinous foundation, 
above which is built a small stCipa; these ruins represent 
the Great Hall of the Law,'* which King Pras^najita built 
for Buddha. 

By the side of this hall, not far from it, above the ruins 
a stiXpa is built. This is where stood the vihdra which 
King Pras^najita built for Praj 4 pati® Bhikshuiii, the 
maternal aunt of Buddha. 

shouldbe^’ the ro) al precincts,” or tlie 
portion of the city in whicli the royal 
palace stood, and which was defended 
by a suriounding wall. Cunniny* 
ham right therefore in liis lemarks 
un this point, p 332, loc. at 

rruscnajit :—In the A>OLa A/tt~ 
doiui the followin;^ genealogy i-^ 
given :— 

1. Biinbisaia (cir. B c. 540-512). 

2. Ajuta^atru, his son, 512. 

3. Uda\ibhadia, his sou, ^8o. 

4. iNLuiida, liis .son, 46. 

5. ]vaka\arnin, his son, 456. 

6. 8uhuUn. In'* son, 

7. Talakuchi, his son. 

8. Mahaiiiaiidala, hI-^ son, cir. 375. 

9. Ih.iM iiajit, hi.> ben 
10 Xomda, his son. 

I ] Ihndubara, hi.s son, 295. 

12. .Subinia, his son. 


Little dependence, howevei , can be 
I)lacod on this genealogy, but it may 
be compared with the Singhalese 
and lirahmanical li&ts, J. .U'. Ben., 
vol vi. p. 714; AVsk, vol. V. 

p. 286 ; Lassen, Jnd. Alt., vol. i. pp. 
859, xxxviii, vol. ii. p];. 71, 222, 
1207 ; Burnonf, Ii/tr , ]>p 12S, 320 ; 
Burge.ss, Archaol. *Sari\ ]V. India, 
lUp., vol, V. p. 43. and Vnic Temples, 
pp. 24 f. On Pra=ji‘najit, see Kop- 
pen, JJie ltd d. Ihu!, vol. i. pp. 9^^ 
495 j 5^7 j 1 tshn. Pn.j-, \'o]. iv. 
p. I71 ; Malidhhdr., ii. 332, iii. 11072, 
xii. 5^-4; lianc., 709 f., 2054. 

■* The Saildharina MahasaLl. 

® Prajapati, foimerly written, as 
a note telL ih, Pajajiuti, with the 
meaning “lord of creatures;” it may 
be observed here that Hiuen Tsiniig 
is the first to introJuce the 
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Still east of tins is a stiipa to record the site of the 
house of Sudatta® (.Sheii-shi). 

By the side of the house of Sudatta is a great stupa. 
This is the place svliere the Afiguliinalya (Yang-kiu-li- 
ino-lo) gave up his heresy. The Ahgulimalyas ’’ are the 
unlucky caste {the criminals) of Sravasti. They kill 
everything that lives, and maddening themselves, they 
murder men in the towns and country, and make chaplets 
for the liead of their fingers. The man in question wished 
to kill his mother to complete the number of fingers, when 
the Lord of the World (Buihlha), moveil by pity, went to 
him to convert him. Beholding the Lord from far, the 
Angulimalya rejoicing said, “ Xow I shall be born in 
heaven ; our former teacher declared that whoever in¬ 
jures a Buddha or kills his mother, ought to be born in 
the Brahmd heaven.” 

Addressing his mother, he said, “ Old woman! I will 
leave you for a time till I have killed that great Sha¬ 
man.” Then taking a knife, he went to attack the Lord. 
On this Tatli&gata stepped slowly as he went, whilst 
the Angulimalya rushed at him without slacking his 
pace. 

The Lord of the World addressing him said, “ Why do 
you persevere in your evil purpose and give up the better 
feelings of your nature and foster the source of evil’” 
The Ahgulimfilya, hearing these words, understood tlie 
wickedness of his conduct, and on that paid reverence to 
Buddha, and sought pi'rinission to enter the law (i c, the 
religious i^roj’cssioii o/ihnf/f/nr), and having perseveri‘d with 

h'it forms of proper names into the ^ Sudatta, formerly written Su-ta, 
Chinese translations. iJefoie him the same us AnathapiinLida, “the 
the Prakrit, or pro\iiieial, forms friend of the orphan and destitute.’’ 
are used; for example, in Fa-hian, For an account of his cnn\ ersion and 
instead of I’o-h) hi-na-clii-to for Fia- subsequent caioer, see Fu-bJoi-Jmi'j- 
senajita, we lia\e T’o-sz-iiili, coire- Uan-iytnr), Y* 201, f. 
sponding,’’ with Pasenat or Paseii- ~ The Ahgulimalvas were a sect 
adi; instead of Srasa-tl, we have founded by a cun vei ted brii^and, who 
She-wei for Sewet, v'tc. For further wore round his neck a stiing of 
instances see Fo-sko-klng-tsan-kinif, fingers, 
p. 213, notes I, 2. 
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diligence in his religious progress, he obtained the fruit of 
an Arhat. 

To the south of the city 5 or 6 li i^ the Jetavana.® 
This is wliere Anathapindada (Ki-kii-to) (otherwise 
called) Sudatta, the chief minister of Pra=enajita-raja, 
built for Buddha a vihcira. There was a sahglidrdma 
here formerly, but now all is in ruins (desert). 

On the left and right of the eastern gate has been built 
a pillar about 70 feet high; on the left-hand pillar is 
engraved on the base a wheel;® on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 
erected by Asoka-raja. The residences (of the 'priests) are 
wholly destroyed; the foundations only leniain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image 
of Buddha. 

Formerly, when TathS.gata ascended into the Tr^yas- 
triih^as heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
Pras^najita-rfija, having heard that the king Udayana had 
caused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, also 
caused this image to be made. 

The nobleman Sudatta was a man of “ humanity ” and 
talent. He had amassed great wealth, and was liberal in 
its distribution. He succoured the needy and destitute, 
and had compassion on the orphan and helped the aged. 
During his lifetime they called him Anathapindada 
(Ki-ku-to —friend of the orphan) on account of his virtue. 
He, hearing of the religious merit of Buddha, conceived a 

8 Shi-to-lin, the garden of Jeta, the body of an elephant/’ But, in 
the prince royal, i'or the sale of fact, tlie text ‘“On the face 

this garden to Sudatta (Shen-shi) (pedestal, tvy.ia) of the left-hand 
and the circum.-stances attending pillar is the mark ' jI'JM'c) of a wheel 
it, see Fo-slto-ltimj tsan-li'mff, p. 217. (the symbol of (IJiarnvi)', on the top 
For a representation of the scene <)f of the iight-hand pillar is the form 
the hi-5tory, see Bharhiit pl. <»f an ox 'J his i.s in agreement with 

hii. Fa-hian’s account, 'j he only doubt 

'' -‘’iiliui’.s translation of this pas- is whether tii'an may not mean “the 
sageis very confusing. Hesays, “On top in that case the wheel w-ould 
the top of tile left-hand pillar is a be on the top of the left-liaiul pillar, 
<lcme(co?vpoZf);onthepinnacle(/a/ig) as I’a hiaii says (chap, xx.) 
of the right-hand pillar is sculptured 
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deep reverence for him, and vowed to build a vihdra for 
iiim. He therefore asked Buddha to condescend to come 
to receive it. The Lord of the World commanded Saripu- 
tra (She-li-tseii) to accompany him and aid by his counsel. 
Considering the garden of JSta (Shi-to-yueii), the prince, 
to be a proper site on account of its pleasant and upland 
position, they agreed to go to the prince to make known 
the circumstances of the case. The prince in a jeering 
way said, “If you can cover the ground with gold {pieces) 
I will sell it {yo^l can huy it).” 

Sudatta, hearing it, was rejoiced. He immediately 
opened his treasuries, with a view to comply with the 
agreement, and cover the ground. There was yet a little 
space not filled.^® The prince asked him to desist, but he 
said, “The held of Buddha is true;^^ I must plant good 
seed in it,” Then on the vacant spot of grouiuH^ he 
raised a rihetrn. 

The Lord of the World fortluvith addressed An an da 
and said, “ The ground of the garden is what Sudatta has 
bought; the trees are given by Jgta. Both of them, 
similarly minded, have acquired tlie utmost merit. From 
this time forth let tlie place be called the grove of J^ta 
(Shi-to) and the garden of Anathapindada (Ki-ku-to). 

To the north-east of the garden of Anathapindada 
(Ki-ku-to) is a sti\pa. This is the place wliere Tatliagata 
washed wdth water the sick Bhikshu. Formerly, when 
Buddha was in the world, there was a sick Bhikshu (Pi-tsu), 
who, cherishing liis sorrow, lived apart by himself in a 

“ This incident of the broken pro- the meaning rvould be “taken or 
mise is referred to by Asvaghosha, caught (/a) in breaking what he 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan^hln-i, p. 217. and gave.” The tree certainly favours 
seems to be the subject of the Bhar- this identification ; and the august 
hut sculpture, pi. xlv. fig. 9, where figure by the side of Jeta would de- 
“the little space not filled” is re- n(»te the “ Lord of the World,” or per- 
presented, and the broken promise haps “the magistrate ” or Sariputra. 
denoted bv the br*)ken surface of the /.c., the system of Buddha is 

ground. It would perhaps be too founded on truth, alluding to the 
hold to suggest chitu pdddsi-la for wish of Jeta to annul the agree- 
the inscripti(jn, where pdddsi would ment. 

be the aorist form of pradd, and ^ /.e., where there wcia no trees. 
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solitary place. The Lord of the World seeing him, inquired, 
“What is your affliction, living thus hy yourself ? ” He 
answered, “My natural disposition being a careless one 
and an idle one, I had no patience to look on a man sick 
(to attend on the and now when I am entangled in 

sickness there is nobody to look on me (cittend to me).” 
Tathagata, moved with pity thereat, addressed him and 
said, “My son! I will look on you!” and then touching 
him, as he bent down, M’ith his hand, lo ! the sickness was 
immediately healed; then leading him forth to the outside 
of the door, he spread a fresh mat for him and himself, 
washed his body and changed his clothes for new ones. 

Then Buddha addressed the Bhikshu, “ Prom this time 
be diligent and exert yourself.” Hearing this, he re¬ 
pented of his idleness, wms moved by gratitude, and, fdled 
witli joy, he followed him. 

To the north-west of the garden of Anathapindada is 
a little stupa. This is the place where Mudgalaputra 
(Mo-te-kia-lo-tsen) vainly exerted his spiritual power in 
order to lift the girdle {scisli) of Sariputra (She-li-tseu). 
Pormerly, when Buddha was residing near the lake Wu- 
jeh-no,i* in the midst of an assembly of men and 
I)dvas, only Sariputra (She-li-tseu) was absent [had nei 
time to join the asscmlly). Then Buddha summoned 
Mudgalaputra, and bade him go and command him to 
attend. Mudgalaputra accordingly went. 

Sariputra was at the time engaged in repairing his 
religious vestments. Mudgalaputra addressing him said, 
“ The Lord, who is now' dwelling beside the Anavatapta 
lake, has ordered me to summon you.” 

Sariputra said, “ Wait a minute, till I have finished 
repairing my gaiment, and then I will go witli you.” 

This differs from Julien’s ver- dent somewhat like thftt in the text, 
•sion; he makes the fault of the Bhik' see Sacred Books of the Bast, vol, 
shii to cori'-i'^t in neglecting his own xvii. p. 241. 

sickness; but it seems rather to No feverish affliction, he., cool; 

have been his former indifference to antaratapta. See ante, vol. i. p. Ii, 
the sickness of others. Bor an inci- note 28. 
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Mudgalaputra said, “ If you do not come quickly, I will 
exert my spiritual power, and carry both you and your 
house to the great assembly.” 

Then Sariputra, loosing his sash, threw it on the 
ground and said, “ If you can lift this sash, then perhaps 
my body will move (or, then I will start).” Mudgala¬ 
putra exerted all his spiritual power to raise the sash, 
yet it moved not. Then the earth trembled in conse¬ 
quence. Oil returning by his spiritual power of loco¬ 
motion to the place where Buddha was, he found Sari¬ 
putra already arrived and sitting in the assembly. 
Mudgalaputra sighing said, “ Now then I have learned 
that the power of working miracles is not equal to the 
power of wisdom.” 

Not far from the stiipa just named is a well. Tatha- 
gata, when in the world, drew from this well for his 
personal use. By the side of it is a sti):pa which was 
built by Asoka-raja; in it are some kirlras'^^ of Tathfl- 
gata ; here also are spots where there are traces of 
walking to and fro and preaching tlie law. To com¬ 
memorate both these circumstances, {the king) erected a 
pillar and built the stiXpa. A mysterious sense of awe 
surrounds the precincts of the place; many miracles are 
manifested also. Sometimes heavenly music is heard, 
at other times divine odours are perceived. The lucky 
(linppy) presages {or, the omens that indicate religious 
merit) wmuld be difficult to recount iii full. 

Not far behind the sahghdrdma {of Andthcqnndada) is 
the place where the Brahmacharins killed a courtesan, in 
order to lay the charge of murdering her on Buddha {in 
order to slander him). Now Tathagata was possessed of 
the tenfold powers,without fear,i* perfectly wise, honoured 

Mudgalaputra excelled all the Buddha was called Dakihala 

other disciples in miraculous powei, on account of the ten powers 

Sariputra excelled in wisdom. Fo- he pO'>'5e^sed, for which '^eo Burnouf, 
slio-hin i-tsan Icing, ver. 1406. ^ Lotus, p 781, and Hardy, Mattaal 

There is no mention of Sari- of Badhism, p. 394. 
putra ill the text, as Julien trans- AMiaya, an epithet ;^i\en to 

lates ; the two s^unbols, she li, fur every Buddha (Eitel, Handbook, 
HULva, ini.-?led liiui, s. v.) 
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by men and Devas,^*’ reverenced by saints and sai^es; then 
the heretics consulting together said, “ We must devise 
some evil about him, that we may slander him before the 
congregation.” Accordingly they allured and bribed this 
courtesan to come, as it were, to hear Buddha preach, and 
then, the coimreo'ation having knowledge of the fact of her 
presence, they (the heretic^ took her and secretly killed 
her and buried her body beside a tree, and then, pretend¬ 
ing to be affected with resentment, they acquainted the 
king ((with the fact of the ivoman’s death). The king ordered 
search to be made, and the body was found in the Jeta- 
vana. Then the heretics with a loud voice said, “This 
great Sramana Gautama-® is ever preaching about moral 
duty and about patience (forbearance), but now having 
had secret correspondence with this woman, he has killed 
her so as to stop her mouth; but now, in the presence of 
adultery and murder, what room is there for morality and 
continence ? ” The Devas then in the sky joined together 
their voices and chanted, “ This is a slander of the infamous 
heretics.” 

To the east of the sanglmrdma loo paces or so is a 
large and deep ditch; this is where Devadatta,®i having 
plotted to kill Buddha with some poisonous medicine, fell 
down into hell. Devadatta was the son of Dro nod ana-raj a 
(Ho-wang). Having applied himself for twelve years with 
earnestness, he was able to recite 80,000 (rerses) from the 
treasury of the law. Afterwards, prompted by covetous¬ 
ness, he wished to acquire the divine faculties. 

Associating himself with evil companions, they consulted 
together, and he spake thus: “ I possess thirty marks 
[of d Buddha), not much less than Buddha himself; a great 

Devamannssapujitam. also said to be his brother-in-law, 

Tliis is Buddlia’s gotra name, being brother to Yasodliara, Bud- 
taken from the name probably of dha’s wife. He was tempted to aim 
the Puiohita of the Sakyas It Is at the first place in the Buddhist 
used in Xorthern books as a term of community, and when he failed in 
disrespect. this he plotted to take the life of 

Devadatta (Ti-po-ta-to) the Buddha. (See Oldenberg, Buddha^ 
cousin of Buddha, being the son of p. i6o.' 

Dronodana, Buddha’s uncle. He is 
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company of followers surround me; in what respect do I 
differ from Tathagata ? ” Having thought thus, he forth¬ 
with tried to put a stumbling-block in the way of the 
disciples, but Sariputra and Mudgalaputra, obedient to 
Buddha’s behest, and endowed with the spiritual power of 
Buddha himself, preached the law exhorting the disciples 
to re-union. Then Devadatta, not giving u]) his evil 
designs, wickedly placed some poison under his nails, 
designing to kill Buddha when he was paying him homage. 
For the purpose of executing this design he came from a 
long distance to this spot, but the earth opening, he went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of this again there is a great ditch, where 
Kukali^^ the Bhikshuni slandered Tathagata, and went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of the Kukali ditch about 8oo paces is 
a large and deep ditch. Chanseha,^® the daughter of 
a Brahman, calumniated Tathagata, and here went down 
alive into hell. Buddha was preaching, for the sake of 
Ddvas and men, the excellent doctrines of the law, when 
a female follower of the heretics, seeing from afar the 
Lord of the AYoiid surrounded by a great congregation 
who venerated and reverenced him, thought thus with 
herself, “I will this very day destroy the good name of 
this Gautama, in order that my teacher may alone enjoy 
a wide reputation.” Then tying a piece of wood next 
her person, she went to the garden of Anathapindada, 
and in the midst of the great congregation she cried with 
a loud voice and said, “This preacher of yours has had 
private intercourse with me, and I bear his child in mv 
womb, the offspring of the Sakya tribe.” The heretics 
all believed it, but the prudent knew it was a slander. 
At this time, Sakra, the king of Devas, wishing to dis¬ 
sipate all doubt about tlie matter, took the form of a 

Kukaii (Kiu-kia-li-pi-tsu) also For the history of this woman, 

called Kokfili, interpreted “bad called Chinchi (Chan-che) or Chin- 
tiine.” She is also called Gopali; chimana, see Hardy, .Vaa««/«/Jfud- 
she was a follower of Devadatta. hism, p. 275 ; also Fa-hian, chap, xv. 
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wliite rat, and nibbled through the bandage that fastened 
the ('ivooden) pillow to her person. Having done so, it 
fell down to tlie ground with a great noise, which startled 
the assembly. Then the people, witnessing this event, 
were filled with increased joy; and one in the crowd 
picking up the wooden bolster, held it up and showed 
it to the woman, saying, “ Is this your child, thou bad 
one?” Then the earth opened of itself, and she went 
down whole into the lowest hell of Avichi, and received 
her due punishment. 

Tliese three ditches are unfathomable in their depth; 
when the floods of summer and autumn fill all the lakes 
and ponds with water, these deep caverns show no signs 
of the water standing in them. 

East of the saiiglidrdma 6 o or 70 paces is a vihdra 
about 60 feet high. There is in it a figure of Buddha 
looking to the east in a .sitting posture. 'When Tatha- 
gata was in tlie world in old days, he discussed here with 
the heretics. Farther east is a Deva temple of equal size 
with tlie vihdra. Wiien the sun is rising, the Deva 
temple does not cast its shade on the vihdra, but when 
it is setting, the rihdra obscures the Deva temple. 

Three or four li to the east of the vihdra “which 
covers with its shadow” is a stapu. Tliis is where 
Sariputra discussed with the heretics. When Sudatta 
first bought the garden of the Prince Jeta for the pur¬ 
pose of building a vihdra for Buddha, then Sfiriputra 
accompanied tlie nobleman to inspect and assist the plan. 
On this occasion six masters of the heretics sought to 
deprive him of his spiritual power. Sariputra, as occasion 
offered, brought them to reason and subdued them. There 
is a vihdra by the side, in front of which is built a htdpa ; 
this is where Tathagata defeated the heretics and acceded 
to the request of Visakha^^ 

2 ^ These gulfs or ditches have build a vihdra. For the history 
all beeti identified bv Cuiminghann »»f Visakha., see Hardy, Man, of 
See Arch. Survetj, vol. i. p. 342. liudh.^ p. 220 &eq. 

Tliat is, acce])ted her offer to 
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On the south of the stupa erected on the spot where 
Buddha acceded to Visakha’s request is the place where 
Virudhaka-raja,^® having raised an army to destroy 
the family of the Sakyas, on seeing Buddha dispersed 
his soldiers. After King Virudhaka had succeeded to 
the throne, stirred up to hatred by his former disgrace, 
he equipped an army and moved forward with a great 
force. The summer heat being ended and everything 
arranged, he commanded an advance. At this time a 
Bhikshu, having heard of it, told Buddha; on this the 
Lord of the World was sitting beneath a withered tree; 
Virudhakn-raja, seeing liim thus seated, some way olf 
alighted from his chariot and paid him reverence, then 
as he stood up he said, “ There are plenty of green and 
umbrageous trees; wliy do you not sit beneath one of 
these, instead of under this withered one with dried 
leaves, where you walk and sit?” The Lord said, “My 
honourable tribe is like branches and leaves; these being 
about to perish, wliat shade can there be for one be¬ 
longing to it ? ” The king said, “ The Lord of the World 
by his honourable regard for his family is able to turn my 
chariot.” Then looking at him with emotion, he disbanded 
his army and returned to his country. 

By the side of this place is a st'Apa; this is the spot 
where the SCikya maidens were slaughtered. Virudhaka- 
laja having destroyed the Sakyas, in celebration of his 
victory, took 500 of the Sakya maidens for his liarem. 
The girls, filled with hatred aud lage, said they would 
never obey the king, and reviled the king and his liouse- 
hold. The king, hearing of it. was filled with rage, and 
ordered them all to be slaughtered. Then the officers, 
obedient to the king’s orders, cut off their hands and 
feet, and cast them into a ditch. Then all the Sakya 
maidens, nursing their grief, invoked Buddha. The Lord 

Virudhaka was the son of of them, and they deceived him. Sea 
rrasGnajit by a &ervant->voijian of infra, 
the Sakyas. He had asked a wife 
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by lus sacred power of insijht liaving beliekl their pain 
and agony, bade a Bhikshu take his garment and go to 
preach the most profound doctrine to the Sakya girls, 
viz., on the bonds of the five desires, the misery of trans¬ 
migration in the evil ways, the pain of separation be¬ 
tween loved ones, and the long period {distance) of birth 
and death. Then the Sakva maidens, having heard the 
instructions of Buddha, put away the defilement of sense, 
removed all pollutions, and obtained the purity of the 
eyes of the law; then they died and were all born in 
heaven. Then Sakra, king of Devas, taking the form of a 
Brfihman, collected their bones and burnt them. Men of 
succeeding years have kept this record. 

By the side of the stilpa commemorating the slaughter 
of the Sakyas, and not far from it, is a great lake which 
has dried up. This is where Virudhaka-raja went down 
bodily into hell. The world-honoured one having seen 
the Sakya maidens, went back to the JStavana, and there 
told the Bhikshus, “Now is King Virtldhaka’s end come; 
after seven days’ interval a fire will come forth to burn up 
the king.” The king hearing the prediction, was A-ery 
frightened and alarmed. On tlie set'enth day he was 
rejoiced that no harm had come, and in order to gratify 
himself he ordered the women of his palace to go to the 
lake, and there he sported witli them on its shores, stroll¬ 
ing here and there with music and drinking. Still, how¬ 
ever, he feared lest fire should burst out. Suddenly, 
whilst he was on the pure waters of the lake, the wattes 
divided, and tlames bur.st forth and consumed the little 
boat in which he Avas, and the king liimself went down 
bodily into the lowest hell, there to suffer torments. 

To the north-west of the sahghdrdma 3 or 4 li, we come 
to the forest of Ohtaining-Sifjht (Aptanetravana ?) where 
are vestiges of Tathagata, Avho AA’alked here for exercise, 
and the place Avhere various holy persons have engaged 
in profound meditation. In all these places they have 
erected posts with inscriptions or else stApas. 
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Formerly there was in this country a baud of 500 
robbers, who roamed about through the towns and villages 
and pillaged the border of the country. Frasenajita-raja 
having seized them all, caused their eyes to be put out 
and abandoned them in the midst of a dark forest. The 
robbers, racked with pain, sought compassion as they 
invoked Buddha. At this time Tathagnta was in the 
vihdm of the Jetavana, and hearing their piteous cries 
(i e., ly Ms spiritual pioirer), he was moved to compassion, 
and caused a soft wind to blow gently from the Snowy 
Mountains, and bring with it some medicinal (leaves'?) 
which tilled up the cavity of their eye-sockets. They 
immediately recovered their sight, and lo ! the Lord of the 
World was standing before them. Arriving at the heart 
of wisdom, they rejoiced and worshipped. Fixing their 
walking-staves in the ground, they departed. This was 
how they took root and grew. 

To the north-west of the capital 16 li or so, there is an 
old town. In the Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 
20,000 years, this was the town in wliich Kasyapa 
Buddha was born. To the south of the town there is a 
sMpa. This is the place where he first met ins father 
after arriving at enlightenment. 

To the north of the town is a st'{qM, which contains 
relics of the entire body-^ of Kdsyapa Buddha. Both 
these were built by Asdka-raja. From this point going 
south-east 500 li or so, we come to the country of Kie-pi- 
lo-fa-sse-ti (Kapilavastu), 

KiE-i’i-LO-FA-sn-TU [Kapilavastu]. 

This country^* is about 4000 li in circuit. There are 

The expression nseti here is ^ This is the country of Buddha's 
the same as that employed by IFa- birth. The story of his anci^^tor*’ 
hian when speaking of the great occupation of this district will be 
Kdsvapa (chap, xxxiii.), whose ftmiid in Sp. Hardy, d/f/zB of Bn'lh., 
“entire body” is preserved in the chap, vi., and elsewhere Speaking 
Cock’s-foot Mountain near Buddha generally, the caaintiy of Ivapila- 
Gaya. vastu is the tract of land lying be- 
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some ten desert cities in this country, wholly desolate 
and ruined. Tlie capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its 
circuit cannot be accurately measured. The royal precincts®® 
within the city measure some 14 or 15 li round. They 
were all built of brick. The foundation walls are still 
strong and high. It has been long deserted. The peopled 
villages are few and waste. 

There is no supreme ruler; each of the towns appoints 
its own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is 
cultivated according to the regular season. The climate 
is uniform, the manners of the people soft and oblig¬ 
ing. There are 1000 or more ruined sahghdrdmas re¬ 
maining; by tlie side of the royal irrecincts there is 
still a sahgdhrdma with about 3000 {read 30) followers 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle of the Saiirmatiya 
school. 

There are a couple of Deva temples, in which various 
sectaries worship (livi). Within the royal precincts are 
some ruined foundation walls; these are the remains of 
the proper®^ palace of Suddhodana-raja; above is built 
a vilmra in which is a statue of the king. Hot far from 
this is a ruined foundation, which represents the sleeping 


tween the Ghagra river and the 
(xandaka, from Paizubad to the con¬ 
fluence of the=ie rivers. The direct 
meus-uremeiit give.-i a circuit of 550 
inileSj which would represent up¬ 
wards of 600 miles by road. Hiuen 
Taiaiig e.^tiujiites the circuit at 4000 
li. The capital of the couutrv, called 
by the sainu name, has been identified 
by IMr. Carllc}le, witli a site called 
Bhuihi. in the north-western part of 
the Ba-^ti district, ab<jut 25 miles 
north-east from Faizabad. It is 
plain that if this is so, the distance 
fioiu^^ra\asti given by Hiuen Tsiang 
is much in cxce.ss of the actual dis¬ 
tance. See Arch. Sancy of Jndhit 
Vol. All. p 83. 

The ex'prevsions u^ed in the 
text are very marked ; the pilgrim 
says “de.^ert cities ten in number 


are waste and desolate to the highest 
degree.” 

^ Here we have again tlie e.xpres- 
sion shiny to denote the forti¬ 
fied part of the town, within which 
was the palace and its surroundings. 
This is in agreement ^vith i\lr. Carl- 
leyle’.s remark in ArchinA<xj. Survey 
of India, vol. xii. p. 144. 

Or, the inhabited suburbs or 
.streets. 

It may be either “the proper,” 
, private, or “the principal ” palace 
[chilly). FromIVIr.Carlle\'k*'s 1 ernark 
we may perhaps conclude that this 
palace was situated in the southern 
portion of the enclosed jwecinct. The 
rihdra had evidently been built after 
the palace was in ruins. The statue 
of the king seems to have been there 
in Hiui-n Tsiang’s time. 
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palace of Maliamuyfi,®* the queen. Above this they 
have erected a vUidra in which is a figure of the queen. 

By the side of this is a vihdra;^ this is where Bodhisattva 
descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. There 
is a representation of this scene drawn in the vihdra. 
The Mahastbavira school say that Bodliisattva was con¬ 
ceived on the 30th night of the month U-ta-lo- an-sha-cha 
(Uttarfishadha). This is the 15th day of the 5tb month 
{vnth vs). The other schools fix the event on the 23d day 
of the same month. This would be the 8th day of the 
5th month (iL'ith us). 

To the north-east of the palace of the spiritual concep¬ 
tion is a stUpa; this is the place where Asita the Rishi 
prognosticated the fortune (took the horoseoi^e or shjns of) 
the royal prince.®'^ On the day when the Bodhisattva was 
born there was a gathering (a succession) of lucky indica¬ 
tions. Then Suddhodaua-raja summoned all tlie sooth- 
sayer.s, and addressing them said, “ With respect to this 
child, what are the fortunate and wliat the evil {signs) ? 
As it is right, so do you clearly answer me.” In reply 
they safd, “ According to the record of the former saints 
the signs are especially fortunate. If lie remains in 
secular life he will be a Chakravartin monarch; if he leaves 
his home he will become a Buddha.”®^ 


^ iNIr. Carllejle excavated a site 
which bethinks represents this “bed¬ 
chamber.” If we may judge from 
the size of the building {71 feet 
square\ it would represent the palace 
ot the king and the chamber of the 
(|ueen. The fact of its being built 
of “ very large ancient bneks ” cer¬ 
tainly favuuis the identiticatioii of 
the place with the inner city de¬ 
scribed by Hiuen Tsiang 

^ Mr. Carlleyle places this2*//n??'rt 
about 50 feet W.N.W. from the bed- 
chambt-r ruins, the stnpa of Asita 
being situated to the north-east of 
it. 

Tills lepresentative scene is one 
of the best known of the Buddhi.st 
sculptures. See Tree and 


Worship, pi. xx.xiii. : Stnpa of Bhar- 
hut, pi. x.wiii. ; Lultta Ihi-iuru i^Fou- 
caux), pi. v. 

The horoscope cast by A^ita tlie 
soothsayer is another well-known 
incident in the Buddhist legend 
Fo-i>ho-hin;/-tsan-lin’j,\y. 70 ff. For 
an intere.'>ting re]U’esentation of it 
see Mrs, Speiis’ Life in Ancimt India, 
p. 248, also Burgess. Cud Tunplts 
(Ajautcl), p. 30S, The stupa of Asita 
is supposed by Mr. CarUevlc to b^* 
the solid buck .structure he found 
about 400 feet NN.KtX. from 
the bed-chaiiiber of INlaya. Thi> 
may be so ; but the lu>roscope 
was actually cast within the pa¬ 
lace. 

An ive at complete, equal, perl ect, 
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At this time the Bishi A sit a, coming from afar, stood 
before the door,^® and requested to see the king. The 
king, overjoyed, went forth to meet and reverence him, 
and requested him to be seated on a precious chair; then 
addressing him he said, “ It is not without an object that 
the Great Rishi has condescended to visit me this day.” 
The Rishi said, “ I was quietly resting (or, observing the 
summer rest) in the palace of the D^vas, when I sud¬ 
denly saw the multitude of the Devas dancing together 
for joy.®® I forthwith asked why they rejoiced in this 
extravagant way, on which they said, ‘ Great Rishi, you 
should know that to-day is born in Jambudvipa, of Maya, 
the first queen of Suddhddana-rS,ja of the Sakya line, a 
royal son, who shall attain the complete enlightenment 
of savilSdhi, and become all-wise.’ Hearing this, I 
have come accordingly to behold the child; alas ! that my 
age should prevent me awaiting the holy fruit.” 

At the south gate of the city is a sftyia. This is 
where the royal prince, when contending with the ^S,kya 
princes, cast the elephant awayA^ The royal prince 
having contended in the public competition (of arts and 
athletic exercises), was left entirely alone (xvithout compeer) 
among them all, (or, in every exercise). And now the 


“To leave his home” 
means, if he becomes a hermit or 
ascetic. The siyns on the child’s 
body are alluded to in ver. 45 of the 
Bacldha-cha nta {Fo - slio - king - tsan- 
kmg), and the exact words of the 
prediction in the following verse, 
46. 

From this it is plain that the 
site tin which the stupa was after¬ 
wards built was originally a part of 
the palace. 

•'" Shan mo tsuk to, moving their 
hands and feet. Such a scene 
among the Devas will be found in 
Tree and Serpent WorsJiipf pi. ixxiii. 
fig. 2. 

Julien remaiks in a note that 
this phrase yeh tsai chi (Samhud- 
dhasa) corresponds to the name 
given to the prince, viz., Sarvf 


rthasiddha, but this signifies “pos¬ 
sessed of every excellency ” [yih tsai 
yau ii. 

*** That is, either seeing him 
arrived at the holy fruit of a 
Buddhha, or myself arriving at 
the holy fruit of an Aihat by his 
teaching. 

The spot should be just inside 
the southern gate of the city, not 
necessarily the royal city or the 
palace precincts, but the entire 
city. The story as it is generally 
received is that the elephant when 
it fell blocked the gate entrance, 
and that Xanda pulled it off the 
road and left it on one side. The 
prince then flung the elej)hant across 
the moat. It must, therefore, have 
been within the moat. 
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]\IaliarSja Suddliodana, after receiving congratulations 
{or, congratulating him), was about to go hack to the 
city.^® 

At this time the coachman was leading out the elephant 
and just about to leave the cit)'. vadatta, confident as 
ever in his brute strength, was just entering the gate from 
without; forthwith he asked the coachman, “ Who is going 
to ride on this gaily' caparisoned elephant ? ” He said, 
“ The royal prince is just about to return, therefore I am 
going to meet him.” Devadatta, in an excited manner, 
pulled the elephant clown, and struck Ids forehead and 
kicked Ids hellyg and left him lydng senseless, blocking 
the way so that no one could pass. As they could not 
move him out of the way, the passers-hy were stopped 
on their route. Hamia coming afterwards, asked, “Who 
has killed the elephant ? ” They' said, “ It was Df‘va- 
datta.” Forthwith he {Xanda) drew it on one siiie of the 
road. The ])rince-royal then coming, again asked, “Who 
had done the foul deed of killing the elephant ? ” They 
replied, “Devadatta killed it and blocked uji the gate 
with it, and Handa drew it on one side to clear tlie road.” 
The roy'al prince then lifted the elephant on high and 
threw it across the city moat; tlie elephant falling on 
the ground caused a deep and wide ditch : the people 
since then have conunonly called it “the fallen-elephant 
ditch.” 

By the side of this is a xUiwra in which is a figure of 
the roy'al prince. By the .side of this again is a ri/uf/vc; 
this was the sleeping apartment of the cpieen and tlie 
prince; in it is a hkeiie-s of Ta.sodhara and {the child) 


Julien makes this return refer 
to the prince. But there is no 
mention made of him. but of the 
hint,''. 

That i^, the “ Hasti^arta.” 
There is a circular tank ab»»:it ^^40 
feet to the t^outh of the ditch of IHiuila 
which is still called the '‘H.lthi 
Kuutl " or “HAtlh Gadhe.” General 
Cunningham is perfectly convinced 
VOL. 11. 


that this is the spot indicated in the 
text {Arch vul. xii Introd ) 

But, of c<mr.=Je, the whole matter is 
le^'eiidarv. The vihnnis by the side 
of this ditch, and said to be built on 
the site of the palace of the ]>nnce 
and his vvife, would indicate tliat his 
palace was out^hlu the walls ; liow, 
then, are we to exiilaiu the story of 
hi^ flight from the palace ? 

B 
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li-aliula. B}' tlie side of the queen’s chamber is a viliara 
with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons; this indi¬ 
cates the old foundation of the school-house of the royal 
prince. 

At the soutli-east angle of the city is a vilidra in which 
is the figure of the royal prince riding a white and high- 
prancing horse;*® tliis was the place where he left the city. 
Outside each of the four gates of the city there is a 
vihdra in which there are respectively figures of air old 
man, a diseased man, a dead luau, and a Sraman.*® It was 
in tliese places tlxe royal prince, on going his rounds, 
beheld the various indications, on which he received an 
increase of { 7 'eUjious) feeling, and deeper disgust at the 
world and its pleasures; and, filled with this conviction, 
he ordered his coachman to return and go home again. 

To the south of the city going 50 li or so, we come 
to an old town where there is a stTopu. This is the place 
where Krakuchclihanda Buddha was born, during the 
Bhadra-halpa when men lived to 6c,ooo years.*^ 

To the south of tire city, not far, there is a stiXpa; 
this is the place wliere, having arrived at complete en¬ 
lightenment, he met his father. 

To the south-east of tlie city is a stiipa where are that 
Tathagata’s relics {of his hequeathed hudy ); before it is 
erected a stone pillar about 30 feet high, on the top of 
w'hich is carved a lion.*® By its side {or, on its side) is a 


Julien gives “a wliite elej>liant.” 

That IS, the which ii>et 

the piince’s gaze when he left the 
city on his e^cur.sion. These j)ie- 
dictive ^igns aie well known. They 
are found aUo in the History of 
Harlaani and Joasaph (Bodhi&at), to 
which I called attention ifi the year 
1S69, UackUiht rihirims, p. 80, 11. 
^Ir. Carile}le notices four mounds 
out.side the citadel of liliuila corre¬ 
sponding vith tile Sites of these 
vihdras. 

’’ Krakuchclihanda was the first 
of the five Buddlias of the Bhadia- 
kalpa. The fabled birthplace of 


this Buddha must be sought about a 
yojana (8 nules) to the south-west of 
Kupilavastu, and not, as Mr. Car- 
lleyle indicates, at Kagra, 7^ miles 
to the north-west of tliat place. 
Ba-hian ^visited this place after 
leaving hliavasti, then went north 
about 8 miles, then east 8 miles to 
Kapilavastu. Jud. Ant., vol. xi. 

P- 293- 

Mr. Cailleyle, when at Kagra, 
thought he had discovered the 
pedestal on which thi\ pillar stood ; 
the pillar was gone, and the natives 
denied all knowledge of it or its 
history. Their ignorance is not to 
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record relating the circumstances of his N'inuna. It was 
erected by Asoka-raja. 

To the noi'th-ea.st of the town of Krakuehclihaiida 
Buddha, going about 30 li, we come to an old capital 
(or, great city) in whicli there is a stupa. This is to 
commemorate the spot where, in the Bhadra-kalpa when 
men lived to the age of 40,000 years, Kanakaniuni 
Buddha was born.*® 

To the north-east of the city, not far, is a stupa; 
it was here, having arrived at complete enligliteninent, 
he met his father. 

Farther north there is a stfipa containing the relics of 
his bequeathed body; in front of it is a stone pillar with 
a lion on the top, and about 20 feet high; on this is 
inscribed a record of the events connected with his Nir¬ 
vana; this was built by Asuka-raja. 

To the north-east of the city about 40 li is a stiVpa. 
This is the spot where tlie prince sac in the sliade of a 
tree to watch the plougliing festival. Here he engaged 
ill profound meditation and reached the condition of 
“ absence of desire.” The king seeing the prince in the 
shade of the tree and engrossed in quiet contemplation, 
and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright 
light around him, 3'et the shadow of the tree did not move, 


be wondered at, con?>ideiin^ they 
lived 16 or IS miles from the site 
named by Hiiieii Tsian^^ 

Kanakaniuni, a mythological 
person, the second of the five 
Buddhas of the I)hadra-kali)a. UK 
birthplace is identified by Mr. 
Carlleyle with a village called 
Kanakpur, about a yojana to the 
west of Kapilavastu. As tliis dis¬ 
tance and bearing agiee with Ha¬ 
inan’s account, und nearly so with 
that of Hiueii Tsiang, it may be 
correct. 

This incident is recorded in 
all the Lives of Buddha. See Fo- 
shO‘hin(j-Ua)i-l:in(j, vv. 330 ff. The 


figure of the prince lo^t in medi¬ 
tation under the Jambii tree will 
be found in True und I^crpcnt iror- 
ship, pi. XXV. fig. I. where tli** 
leaves or flowers of the tree aiv 
bent down to cover tlie' youmi 
prince, from the top of who^e head 
the light of ])rofound nie.litatii'U 
proceeds, whilst the figur^ ^ .-earcli- 
ing throughout the gaidin. and 
looking in at the three j'^laces of 
the prince, denote the ])erplexity 
of his attendants and father, as to 
his whereabouts. See the particu¬ 
lars in the llomantk Lejend of 
Buddlui, 
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his heart, recognising the spiritual character of the prince, 
was deeply reverent. 

To the north-west of the capital there are several 
hundreds and thousands of stupas, indicating the spot 
where the members of the Sakya tribe were slaughtered. 
Virudhaka-rtija having subdued the Sakyas, and cap¬ 
tured the members of their tribe to the number of 9990 
myriads of people, then ordered them to be slaughtered. 
Tiiey piled their bodies Idee straw, and their blood was 
collected in lakes. The Devas moved the hearts of men to 
collect their bones and bury them. 

To the south-west of tlie place of massacre are four 
little stupas. This is the place where the four Sakyas 
withstood an army. IVhen first Prasenajita became 
king, he sought an alliance by marriage with the Silkya 
race. The Sakyas despised him as not of their family, 
and so deceived him by giving him as a wife a child 
of a servant, whom they largely endowed. Prasenajita- 
laja established her as his principal queen, and she 
brought forth in due time a son, who was called Virud- 
li aka-raj a. And now Viriidhaka was desirous to go to 
the fuimly of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies 
under their direction. Having come to the south part of 
the city, he there saw a new preaching-hall, and there 
he stojiped his chariot. The &dtyas hearing of it, 
fuithvith drove him away, saying, “How dare you, base- 
born fellow! occupy this abode, an abode built by the 
tsiikyas, in appearance {or, intended for) an abode of 
Pudulia ? ” 

After Yiifidhaka had succeeded to the throne he longed 
to revenge his former insult; he therefore raised an army 

The eiHuity of Virudhaka (Pi- Carlleyle .states, p. 173), but an 
lu-t'.f-kia) Y'a'' owinj^ to the in-.iilt alien. The pu.-itioii the .SikNa-; 
the Sakyas had paid hi-J father in Iiehl as “alu)l\ family” i- a pecu- 
\VLMlilii!:4 him t<i a '•lave, and iiKo to liaiity not ypt tlioioaL.hly umler- 
the tpithet “base b«>iii ” they ap- btocul. The site of the slaughter has 
jilicd to him (see vol i. p 128). Im en ideutitied ^\ith a place called 

ill' fallier, Prasenajita, \\a-> not a Phata, or Padlui, al out 8 miles to 
km^uian of the Isakyas as !Mr. the nolth-^\est (d Phuila. 
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and occupied this place with his troops, who took posses¬ 
sion of the fields. Four men of the Sakyas who were 
engaged in paloughing between the watercourses im¬ 
mediately opposed the pirogress of the soldiers, and having 
scattered them, entered the town. Their clansmen, con¬ 
sidering that their tribe was one in which there had been 
a long succession of universal inonarchs, and that the 
honouralile childieii of snch righteous kings®® had dared 
to act cruelly and impietuouslv, and without piatieuce to 
kill and slay, and so had brought disgrace on their 
family, drove them away from their home. 

The four men, having been banished, went to the north 
among the Snowy l\Iountains; one became hing of the 
country of Bamyan, one of Udytina, one of Himatala, 
one of $ambi (Kausanibi?). They have transmitted their 
kingly authority from generation to generation without 
any interruption.®* 

To the south of the city 3 or 4 li is a grove of dTyatrrQdha 
trees in which is a stilpa built by Asoka-raja. This is 
the pdace where Siikya Tathagata, having returned to his 
country after his enlightenment, met his father and 
preached the law.®® Saddhodana-raja, knowing that 
Tathagata had del'eated JIara and was engaged in travelling 
about, leading people to tlie truth and converting them, 
was moved by a strong desire to see him, and considered 
how he could pay him tlie reverence duo to him. He 
therefore sent a messenger to invite Tathflgata, saying, 
“ Formerly you pjromised, when yon had completed your 
purpjose to become a Buddha, to return to your native 
piL-ce. These are your words still unpierformeu ; now then 


Him man, the rills dividing 

fields 

This is a difficult passage, and 
the translation doubtful, but it is 
less obscure than that in the French. 
The idea is that blakja children, de¬ 
scended from holy kings, ought not to 
have resisted even an invader. 

^ This story of the banishment 


of the Sfikya youths is met witli in 
the Southern records {Hahdvamsa). 
See ilax Muller, Iliiit. Aac. St)id\ 
Li^., p 2S5. The story of the king 
of Udyaiui and the Naga girl ueenrs 
above, Book iii,, vol. i. p. 129. 

For this j>art of Buddha’s 
history see Fo -dio-liing-Uan-Ling, 
varga 19. 
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is tlie time for you to condescend to visit me.” The 
messenger having come to the place where Buddha was, 
expressed to him the king’s desire (inind). Tathagata in 
reply said, “ After seven days I will return to my native 
place.” The messenger returning, accpiainted the king 
with the news, on which Suddhddana-raja ordered his 
suhjects to prepare the way by watering and sweeping it, 
and to adorn tlie r<iad with incense and flowers ; and then, 
accompanied by his officers of state, he proceeded 40 li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await 
his arrival. Then Tathagata with a great multitude 
advanced; the eight Vajrapanis surrounded him as an 
escort, the four heavenly kings went before him; divine 
Sakra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to the world 
of desires (Khma-loka), took their place on the left hand ; 
Brahnifi-riija with Devas of Eupa-loka accompanied him on 
the right. The Bhikshu priests walked in order behind, 
Buddha by himself, as the full moon among the stars, 
stood in the midst; his supreme spiritual presence shook 
the three worlds, the brightness of his person exceeded 
that of the seven lights;®® and thus tiaversing the air he 
apiiroached his native country.®’' The king and ministers 
liaving reverenced him, again returned to the kingdom, 
and they located themselves in this Xyagrdilha grove. 

By the side of the saivihdrama, and not far from it, is a 
4 u]}a; this is the spot wliere Tathagata sat beneath a great 
tree with his face to the east and received from Ids aunt a 
golden-tissued ToAaya garment.®* A little farther on is 
another stdjya ; this is the place where Tathagata converted 
eight king’s sons and 500 Sakyas. 

Within the eastern gate of tlie city, on the left of the 
road, is a stx'q)a; this is wliere the Prince Siddartha prac¬ 
tised {aUildic spurta and cumpetitive) arts. 

* Sun. moon, and fivp planets. be kept by the gre.at Kttevapa in the 
The ej.-a2i,^er.ation found in the Oock’s-foot ^Mountain for Maitreva. 
visit of I’luddha to his native country liuddhats aunt was Maliaprajap.ati, 
is cnmuion to all the records. who was at the head of the female 

This is the garment supposed to disciples. 
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Outside the gate is the temple of Isvara-d^va. In the 
temple is a figure of the Deva made of stone, which has 
the appearance of rising in a bent position.®® This is 
the temple which the royal prince when an infant (in 
swaddling clothes) entered. King Suddhodana vras re¬ 
turning from the Lumhini (Lavani—La-fa-ni) garden,®® 
after having gone to meet the prince. Passing by this 
temple the king said, “ This temple is noted for its many 
spiritual exhibitions (miracles). The Sakya children®^ who 
here seek divine protection always obtain what tiiey ask; 
we must take the royal prince to this place and offer up 
our worship.” At this time the nurse (foster-mother), carry¬ 
ing the child in her arms, entered the temple; then the 
stone image raised itself and saluted the prince. When 
the prince left, the image again seated itself. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stdpa; it was here the royal prince contended 
with the SS.kyas in athletic sports (aids) and pierced with 
his arrows the iron targets.®'^ 

From this 30 li south-east is a small stlXpa.^'^ Here 
there is a fountain, the waters of wliich are as clear as a 
mirror. Here it was, during the athletic contest, that the 

This is, as it seems, the meaning In the plate referred to above, 
of the passage, literally, “the appear* there are none but women present 
ance of rising, beiulingly,” fc., rising (except kiuddhdda'na),as if they were 
and bending. This rendering, which praying for their children, 
differs so widely from Jnlien’s, is The account of the contest with 

contirnied by the scene found in Tree the Sakya pi inces will be found in the 
and Serpent Worship,-p\. ITiK. {uYiTper Jiomahtic Lcf/cud of Buddha, ^ee 
disc), where the laige figure “rising also Ta*hian, p. S6, n. 3. The spot 
bendingly is that of tsvara, and is identified by INIr. Carllejle; lle- 
the cloth with tlie feet marked on it p. iSy. 

lepresents the infant Buddha. Sud- I'a-hiaii place.s this t^iapci at the 

dliOdaiia and Maya (or Prajapati) same distance and in the same direc¬ 
are also represented. tion. It has been identified with a 

This garden was Buddha's spot called Sur-kuid, a corruption 
birthplace. The name Luinbiiii is of 8ara-kiipa (arrow well), about 4* 
said to have been derived from that miles due south of the former btup^a 
of the wife of Buprabuddha ; liis {Arch. Surietf, \ol. xii. i>. iSb). The 
daughter was Mayd, the mother of bearing does not, however, corre- 
Buddha. The Chinese equivalent spend with that given by the Chinese 
in the text, La-fa-ni, may possibly pilgrims. The story of the arrow 
be connected with the Banskiit Id- L given in the Lalita Vittani, p. 
rana, saline: but Lavaui is a femi- 149. 
nine personal name. 
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arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in the ground, causing a 
clear spring of water to flow forth. Cotnmon tradition 
has called this the arrow fountain (SaraJalpa); persons 
who are sick by drinking the water of this sfning are 
mostly restored to health; and so people coming from a 
distance taking back with them some of the mud {aioist 
earth) of this place, and applying it to the part where they ^ 

suffer pain, mostly recover from their ailments. 

To the north-east of the arrow vxU about So or 90 li, 
we come to the Luinbini (Ltvani) garden. Here is the 
bathing tank of the Sakyas, the water of which is bright 
and clear as a mirror, and the surface covered with a 
mixture of flowers. 

To the north of this 24 or 25 paces there is an Asulca.- 
Jloicer tree,®'* which is now decayed; this is the place 
where Budhisattva was born on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month called Yaisakha, which corresoimds with 
us to the eighth day of the third month. Tlie school of 
the Stiniviras (Siiaiig-tso-pu) say it was on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of the same month, corresponding 
to the fifteenth day of the third month with us. East from 
this is a Btifa built by Asdka-rhja, on the .s[)Ot where the 
two dragons bathed the body of the prince.®^ When 
Bodhisattva was born, he walked without assistance in the 
direction of the four quarters, seven paces in each direc¬ 
tion, and said, “I am the only lord in heaven and earth ; 
from this time forth my biiths are finished.” Where his 
feet had trod there sprang up great lotus flowers. More¬ 
over, two dragons spiang forth, and, fixe I in the air, poured \ 
down the one a cold and the other a warm water stream | 
from his mouth, to wash the prince. 

To the east of this stapa are two fountains of ])ure 

Wu-ifu-shu. It is curious that For all thesi; events the 

it should be so frequently state«l nary Lives of Buddha inay be con- 
that the child was bom under a ts<il suited. I have been unable to follow 
tree (Carlleyle, op eit., ]> 200, and Mr. Carlle\le in his \anou> ideiiti- 
elsewhere); S. Hardy, Man. Dud.^ hcatious of the ^pots named in lite 
p. 107. text 


ir 
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^vater, by the side of -whieli have been built tvo stAjxis. 
This is the place where two dragons appeared from the 
earth. Wiieii Ebdhisattva was born, the attendants and 
household relations liastened in every direction to find 
water for the use of the child. At this time two springs 
gurgled forth from the earth just before the cpieeii, the 
one cold, the other warm, using which they bathed him. 

To the south of this is a stupa. This is the spot where 
Sakra, the lord of Devas, received Eddhisattva in his arms. 
TYlieu B&dhisattva was born, then Sakra, the king of 
Devas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and 
divine robe. 

Close to this there are four stiLtpas to denote the place 
where the four heavenly king.s received Bddhisattva in 
their arms. When Lddhisattva was born from the right 
side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden- 
coloured cotton vestment, and placing him on a gulden 
slab (bench) and bringing him to his mother, they said, 
“'The queen may rejoice indeed at having given biith to 
such a fortunate child!” If the Devas rejoiced at the 
event, how much more should men! 

By the side of these si upas and not far from them is a 
great stone pillar, on the top of which is the figure of a 
horse, which was built by Asdka-raja. Afterwards, by the 
contrivance of a wicked dragon, it w'as broken off in the 
middle and fell to the ground. By the side of it is a little 
river which Hows to the south-east. The people of the 
place call it the of oil.*^ This is the stream which 
the Devas caused to appear as a pure and glistening ])Ool 
for the queen, when she had brought forth her child, to 
Mash and purify herself 111. Now it is changed and be¬ 
come a river, the stream of which is still unctuous. 

Prom this going east 300 li or so. across a wild and 
deserted jungle, we arrive at the kingdom of Lan-nio 
(Eamagrama). 

® It In plain from this that “the where the child was born, and flowed 
river of oil*’ was close to the spot through the garden. 
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Lan-mo [Ramageama], 


Tlie kingdom of Lan-mo has been waste and desolate 
for many years. There is no account of its extent. The 
towns are decaj^ed and the inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital (Jmuri) there is a 
brick stupa, in height less than lOO feet. Formerly, 
after the Nirvdna of Tathagata, a previous king of this 
country having got a share of the sariras of his body, 
returned home with them, and to honour these relics 
lie built {this stupa). Miraculous signs are here dis¬ 
played, and a divine light from time to time shines 
around. 

By the side of the stiqm is a clear lake {tan!:). A 
dragon at certain periods®® comes forth and walks here, 
and changing his form and snake-like exterior, marches 
round the stilp)a, turning to tlie right to pay it honour. 
The wild elephants come in herds, gather flowers, and 
scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, 
they have continued to offer this service from the first 
till now. In former days, when Asoka-raja, dividing the 
relics, built stiilpas, having opened the st'Apas built by the 
kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to this 
country, and put his liand to the work {dz., of opening 
this sMpa) ;®® the dragon, apprehending the desecration of 
the jilace, changed himself into the form of a Brahman, 
and going in front, he bowed down before the elephant ™ 


Tlie Chinese equivalents give 
us simply Rama, but that is the 
name of the country, Ramagrama 
would be the old capital There 
can be no doubt as to the restora¬ 
tion ; the Malidicamo refers to the 
lelic tower of Ramagamo (Tnr- 
nour’s MaJidir y pp. 184, 185), which 
is de^'cribed by Hiuen Tsiang and 
Fa-hian. The site has not been 
satisfactorily determined. See Cun¬ 
ningham, Anc. (reog., pp 420 f. 

Or it may be translated “every 
dav.” 

^ This traiislition differs en¬ 


tirely fiom Julien’s; the story, 
however, of Asuka’s dividing the 
relics which the seven kings had 
accpiired after the creinati(Jii is well 
knowTi. (See Fo-sho-hhij-tsan-hing, 
vers. 2297, 229S). 

It IS pocdble that slang (ele¬ 
phant) in this passage is a nii.^print 
lor (head) . it would then be, 
“knocking his head [khov' time) 
before the king, he said,” &c. ; 
but as there is allusion to a carriage 
or conieyance in the next sentence, 
the reading may be conect. 
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and said, “Malniraja! your feelings are -n’eU affected to tlie 
law of Buddha, and you have largely planted (good seed) 
in the field of religious merit. I venture to ask you to 
detain your carriage awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling.” The king replied, “ And where is your dtvell- 
ing ? is it near at hand?” The Biahman said, “lam 
the Kaga king of this lake. As I have heard that the 
great king desires to build a superior field of merit, 

I have ventured to ask you to visit my abode.” The 
king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered the 
dragon precinct, and sitting there for some time, the 
NSga advanced towards him and said, “ Because of my 
evil hetrma I have received this Kaua body; by religious 
service to these surtras of Buddha 1 desire to alone for 
and efface my guilt. Oh, that the king would himself 
go aud inspect (the stupn, or, the relies) with a view to 
worship. Asoka-iaja having seen {the character of the 
•place), was filled with fear, and said, “ All these appliances 
for worship are unlike anything seen amongst men.” 
The Ntiga said, “ If it be so, would that the king would 
not attempt to destroy the stv.po'.'’ The king, seeing that 
he could not measure his power with that of the Xaga, 
did not attempt to open the shipco (to talx out the relics). 
At the spot where the dragon came out of the lake is an 
inscription to the above effect. 

Not far from the neighbourhood of this stfqja is a 
sernghdrehna, with a very few priests attached to it. 
Their conduct is respectful and scrnpnlonsly correct; 
and one Srfunanera manages the whole husiness of the 
society. When any priests come from distant regions, 
they entertain them with the greatest courtesy and 
liberality; during three days they keep them in their 
society, aud offer them the four necessary things.** 

The old tradition is this: I’ormerly there were some 
Bhikshus who agreed to come together from a distance, 

/.f., to obtain a superior merit Pood, drink, clothing, medi- 

bv building stupab. cine. 

Por a similar account, see Pa- So I translate t/'Jif/ chi. ‘S\ere 

hiaii, chap, xxiii, of the same mind." Julien renders 
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and to travel to worship this dujM. They saw when 
they had arrived a herd of elephants, coining and de¬ 
parting together. Some of them brought on their tusks 
shrubs {leaves and hrunclics), others with their trunks 
sprinkled water, some of them brought different flowers, 
and all offered worship {as they stood) to the stupa. 
"When the Bhikshus saw this, they were moved with joy 
and deeply affected. Then one of them giving up his 
full orders {ordination), vowed to remain here and offer 
his services continually {to the stupa), and expressing liis 
thoughts to the others, he said, “ I indeed, considering 
these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count as 
nothing my own excessive labours during many years 
amongst the priests."® Tliis sti'qM having .some relics of 
Buddha, by the mysterious power of its sacred character 
draws together the herd of elephants, who water the 
earth around the bequeathed body {of the saint). It 
would be pleasant to finish the rest of my years in this 
place, and to obtain with the elephants the end {at icldch 
they aira)." They all replied, “This is an excellent 
design; ns for ourselves, we are stained by our heavy 
{sins) ; our Avisdom is not equal to the formation of such 
a design; but according to your opportunity look well to 
your oAvu Avelfare, and cease not your efforts in this ex¬ 
cellent pui'jiose.” 

Having departed from the rest, he again repeated his 
eame.st vow, and Avith joy devoted himself to a solitary 
life dining the rest of his days. 

it, “ their bu-thren,” as the that position, and undertakes the 
equivalent of uf the same duties of a SrauuineTa, to water and 

mind,’' and he makes these invite sweep the courts of the 
{siatoj cliUDu) the other It may be This appears to me to be the 

so. but there were evidently no meaning of the passage : The Bhik- 
bretliiLii at the as the nar- sIm was led by witne-^siiig the de- 

rati\e show.-. This old tradition ^otion of the elephants to count his 
is uBo related by Ta-liiaii 'cliap. own comhict us trifling compared 
xxiii.) with theirs. He therefore casts in 

This is undoubtedly the mean- his lot with them. IVI Julien takes 
ing of the pa^^saye. He was a a different view of the ineaiiiug 
Bhik-'hu, i e.f fully ordained ; but the original, 
now he gives up tlie i)ri\ilege of 
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On tills lie constructed for himself a leafy 
led the livulets so as to form a pool, and at their proper 
seasons gathered flowers, and watered and swept and 
garnished the stiipa. Thus during a succession of years 
,he persevered without change of purpose or plan. 

The kings of the neighbouring countries, hearing the 
history, greatl}'honoured him; gave up their wealth and 
treasure, and together founded the sahghurdma. Then 
they requested {the Brcimanirci) to take charge of the 
affairs of the congregation; and from that time till now 
theie has been no interruption in the original appointment, 
and a Siarnan^ra has ever held the chief office in the con¬ 
vent. 

Eastward from this convent, in the midst of a great 
forest, after going about loo li, we come to a great stilpa 
built by Asoka-raja. This is the place where the prince- 
royal, after having passed from the city, put off liis jirecious 
robes, loosed his necklace, and ordered his coachman''® to 
return home. The prince-royal in the middle of the night 
traversing the city, at early dawn arrived at this place,™ 
and then, heart and body bent on accomplishing his destiny, 
he said, “ Here have I come out of the piisoii stocks. Here 
have I shaken off my chains.” This is the place where 
he left for the last time his harnessed horse,®® and taking 
the mani gem from his crown, he commanded his coach¬ 
man, saying, Take this gem, and, returning say to my 
father the king, now I am coing awav, not in inconsiderate 
disobedience, but to banish lust, and to destroy the power 
of impermanence, and to stop all the leaks of exi'tciice.” 


Pansala is a Sinhalese word for 
“leafy hut,” fe., a residence made 
out ot boughs of trees. 

His cuachiuan, ur equerry, was 
called Chaiidaka. For an account 
of his dismissal see Fo-i,JLo-hinj-tsan- 
kinrj, varya 6. 

The jjlace appears tube “Man- 
dya,” about 34 miles K.S.E. of 
Idiuila. 

It is true that Ua means “a 


chariot;” but it also means “alior.se 
saddled for .soivice; ’ and as all the 
evidence, both of the books and 
sculptures, is in fa\('ur of the piince 
.sendini; back his “lK)i'-e,” T have 

Used tliis translation. Hut it may 

aFo be translated “ cliariut,” as the 
answer of (JliuMtlaka seems to re¬ 
quire. 

generally called the 

vkUddiiuini. 
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Then Cliandaka (Chen-to-kia) replied, “What heart 
can I have to go hack thus, with a horse without a rider ? ” 
The prince having persuaded him with gentle words, his 
mind was opened and lie returned. 

To the east of the stApa where Chandaka returned is a 
Jamhu tree with leaves and branches fallen off but the 
trunk still upright. By the side of this is a little st'Ajja. 
This is the place where the judnce exchanged his precious®^ 
robe for one made of deer.skin. The prince had cut off 
his hair and exchanged his lower garments, and although 
he had got rid of his collar of precious stones, yet iliere 
was one divine garment (still on his perso 7 i). “ This robe,” 
ho said, “ is greatly in excess (of my icants ); how shall I 
change it away ? ” At this time a Suddliflvdsa-d^va®^ 
transformed himself into a hunter with robes of deerskin, 
and holding his bow and carrying his quiver. The prince, 
raising his garment, addressed him thus; “ I am desirous 
to exchange garments with you. Oh, that you would 
assent.” The hunter said “ Good ! ” The prince, loosing 
his upper garment, gave it to the hunter. The hunter 
having received it, resumed his Devu body, and holding 
the garment he had obtained, rose into the air and de¬ 
parted. 

By the side of the stApa commemorating this event, and 
not far from it, is a stApa built by A^oka-rfija. This is 
the spot where the prince had his head shaved. The 
prince taking a knife (sword) from the hands of Chandaka, 
himself cut off his locks. Sukra, king of Devas, took the 
hair to his hea\'enly palace to ofi'er it worship. At this 
time a Suddhavasa-deva, transforming himself into a bar¬ 
ber, and holding his razor in hi.s hand, advanced towards 
the prince. The latter hereupon addressed him, “ Can you 
shave off the hair ? Will you favour me by so doing to 

His robe ornamented with A l)eva of the “ pure abodes ; " 

various gems, I find nothing about a Deva of the five highest Kupa- 
“ a hunter ” in the text, although it brahma heavens. See Childers’ Pali 
was with a hunter the exchange was Piet, sub voc. Sattaloka. 
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me?” The transformed D^va being so directed, acconl- 
ingly shaved his head. 

The time when the prince left the city and became a 
recluse is not quite fixed. Some say that Budhisattva was 
then nineteen years of age; others say he was twenty-nine, 
and that it was on the eighth day of the second half of 
the month Vaisakha, which corresponds to our fifteenth 
day of the third month. 

To the south-ea.st of the head-shaving stupa, in the 
middle of a desert, going i8o or 190 li, we come to a 
ISTyagiodha grove in which there is a stitipa about 30 feet 
high. Formerly, when Tathagata had died and his remains 
had been divided, the Brfdimans who had obtained none, 
came to the place of cremation, and taking the remnant 
of coals and cinders to their native country, built this 
stHipa over them,®'^ and offered their religious services 
to it. Since then wonderful signs have occurred in this 
place; sick persons who pray and worship here are mostly 
cured. 

By the side of the ashes stlXpa is an old sahgliAnlnia, 
where there are traces of the four former Buddha.?, who 
walked and sat there. 

On the right hand and left of this convent there are 
several hundred stfipas, among which is one large one 
built by Asoka-raja; although it is mostly in ruins, yet 
its height is still about 100 feet. 

From this going north-east through a great forest, along 
a dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen and herds 
of elephants and robbers and hunters cause incessant 
trouble to travellers, after leaving the forest we come to 
the kingdom of Kiu-shi-na-k’ie-lo (Kusiuagara). 

Kiu-shi-na-k’ii;-lo [Kusimagaka]. 

The capital®® of this country is in ruins, and its towns 

^ This is the “Ashes Dagoba,*’ ^ Ku^inagara, Ku-^inagari, Ku- 
refened to Fo-sho-hinj-tsan-kinjt hatiagava, Kiiftigramaka, or Ku-i- 
22S4. nara, the scene of Buddha's death 
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nnd villages waste and desolate. The brick foundation 
walls of tlie old capital are about lo li in circuit. There 
are few inhabitants, and the avenues of the town are 
deserted and waste. At the north-east angle of the city 
gate®’’ is a sltipa which was built by Asoka-raja. This is 
the old house of Chunda (Chun-t’o)in the middle of it 
is a well which was dug at the time when he was about 
to make his offering (to Buddha). Although it has over¬ 
flown for years nnd months, the water is still pure and 
sweet. 

To the north-west of the city 3 or 4 li, crossing the 
Ajitavati (’0-shi-to-fa-ti)river, on the western bank, 
not far, we come to a grove of sala trees. The sella tree 
is like the Hich tree, with a greenish white bark and leaves 
very glistening and smooth. In this wood are four trees 
of an unusual height, which indicate the place where 
Tathfigata died.^® 

There is (here) a great brick vihdra, in which is a figure 
of the JShiredna of Tathagata. He is lying with his head 
to the north as if asleep. By the side of this rihdra is a 
st'dpa built by Asoka-ifija; although in a ruinous state, 
yet it is some 200 feet in height. Before it is a stone 


and burial, has been identified by 
WiKon and Cunningham with the 
present of Kasia, 35 miles to 

the ea'.t of (Ibrakhpur. It stood 
clo^e to the Kiruriya\ati river \Fo- 
Juj-hlu'i-tsaa -kin'j, v. 220u^ ; this 
nm^t be the same as the Little 
(Cl idaki river, or one of its feeders. 
1 ho channed of this river, however, 
has niuleigoiie frequent changes. 
.See J. 11 . -is. S', vol. V. pp. 123 f.; 
liurnouf. Introd. (2dcd.),pp. 75, 347; 
Larsen, hid. Alt. (2d ed.), vol. i. 
pp. 171. 662; Lalita Vhtara, pp. 
416 f, 419 If. 

Cunningham speaks of the 
Ijhrls of which the Uupas were 
built (-Irc'A. Survey^ "vol. i. p. 
77 )- 

A^vaghosha speaks of the Luny- 
siany gate, wdiich muat have led to¬ 


wards the riv’er [Fo-hio-liiny-tsan- 
Iciny, V. 2200). 

Chunda w'as a householder who 
invited Buddha to his house and 
there gave; hmi liis la-^t repa-'t {Fo- 
sho-hbv!-Uiin-hiii'i, v, 1947). For an 
account of Chunda's offering, ac- 
coidiiig to the later school tjf Bud¬ 
dhism, see as above, Note hi. pp 

365 

In Chinsse "Wn-shing, ‘‘invin¬ 
cible.'’ This Ls the same as the .Shi- 
lai-iia-fa-ti or Hirauvavati river, in 
Chine'.e Yeu-kindio, “the river that 
ha- gojd.” 

The record generally speaks 
of two .Cdii trees (.S/o./aa I'cluAu) 
{Fo-if/io-hiny-tma-Idii;/, y. 1950), and 
they are repre-ented in the sculpture 
of tlie ii'idiKi ill Cave x.vvi. at 
Ajantii (Eurge.ss, Ca t e Ternphs, pi. 1 .}. 
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pillar to record the Nirvdna of TathS,"ata ; although there 
is an inscription on it, yet there is no date as to year or 
month. 

According to the general tradition, Tathagata was eighty 
years old when, on the 15 th day of the second half of the 
month Vailaklia, he entered Nirvdna. This corresponds 
to the 15th day of the 3d month with ns. But the Sar- 
vastivadins say that he died on the 8tli day of the second 
half of the month Kartika, which is the same as the 8th 
day of the 9th month with us. The different schools 
calculate variously from the death of Buddha. Some say 
it is 1200 years and more since then. Others say, 1300 
and more. Others say, 1500 and more. Others say that 
900 years have passed, but not 1000 since the Nirvdna.^^ 

By the side of the vihdra, and not far from it, is a 
shljia. This denotes the place where Bodhisattva, when 
practising a religious life, was born as the king of a flock 
of pheasants (chi — S. Jcapinjala), and caused a fire to be 
put out. Formerly there was in this place a great and 
shady forest, where beasts and birds congregated and built 
their nests or dwelt in caves. Suddenly a fierce wind 
burst from every quarter, and a violent conflagration 
spread 011 every side. At tliis time there was a pheasant 
who, moved by pity and tenderness, hastened to plunge 
itself in a stream of pure water, and then flying up in the 
air, shook the drops from its feathers (on the Jlames). 
Whereupon Sakra, king of Devas, coming down, said (to 
the hint), “ Why are you so foolish as to tire yourself, thus 
fluttering your wings ? A great fire is raging, it is burninc^ 
down the forest trees and the desert grass; what can such 
a tiny creature as you do to put it out 1 ” The bird said, 
“ And who are you ? ” He replied, “ 1 am Sakra, king of 

The various dates here recorded before Asoka, f.r., about 325 B. c., 
would corre.spond with 552 B.c , 652 which is the date lie employs else- 
B.C., S52 B.C., and a date between where. The Southern date is 543 
252 B.o. and 352 B.c. By this last B.C., but the most recent researches 
liiuen Tsiany probably means to pl.ace it between 477 .and 4S2 B.O. 
place the Nirmaa, a hundred years This is generally accepted. 

VOL. II. 0 
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Devas.” The bird answered, “Xow Sakra, king of Devas, 
has great power of religious merit, and every wish he has 
he can gratify; to deliver from this calamity and avert the 
evil would be as easy as opening and shutting his hand. 
There can be no propriety in permitting this calamity to 
last.®- But the fire is burning fit-rcelj' on every side, there 
is no time for woi'ds.” And so saying he flew away again, 
and ascending up, sprinkled the water from his wings. 
Then the king of the Devas took the water in the hollow 
of his hand®® and poured it out on the forest and extin¬ 
guished the fire; the smoke was cleared away and the living 
creatures saved. Therefore this stdjja is still called “ the 
extinguishing-fire stupa.” 

By the side of this, not far off, is a stHpa. On this spot 
BoJhisattva, when practising a religious life, being at that 
time a deer, saved {or, rescued) living creatures. In 
very remote times this was a great forest; a fire burst out 
ill the wild grass that grew in it. The birds and beasts 
were sorely distressed. Before them was the barrier of a 
swiftly flowing river. Behind them the calamity of the 
raging fire which barred their escape. There was no help 
for it but to plunge into the water, and there drowned, 
they perished. This deer, moved by pity, placed his body 
across the stream, which lashed his sides and broke his 
bones, whilst he strove with all his strength to rescue the 
drowning creatures. A worn-out hare coming to the bank, 
the deer with patience bearing his pain and fatigue, got 
him safely across, but his strength being now worn out, 
he was engulfed in the water and died. The Devas col¬ 
lecting his bones raised this stupa. 


Thi': may be otherwise trans¬ 
lated ; ‘'if my ie<|Dtfct is without 
effect, with whom lies the fault? ” 
Taking- a handful of water. 
Tlieie IS an error in the text, 
sha (killed for Lew (delivered). 
Julicn tiaiisLit'.'' the passage “took 
the form of a deer, and sacrificed his 
life.” The former part, “took the 
form of a deer,” cannot be correct. 


the original is wel luh, being a deer; 
witli regard to the second part, 
“sacriheed his life,” the origiiicd is 
sha hang, which is literally -‘to kill 
living animals for food.” I have 
preferred to consider sha a mistake 
for keiv, to deliver. 

It is difficult to understand 
why the birds should be afraid of 
the liver. 
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To the west of this place, not far off, is a stupa. This 
is where Subliadra®® (Shen-liieii) died {entered Nir- 
'vdna). Suhhadra was originally a Brahman teaclier. He 
was 120 years of age; being so old, he had acquired in 
consequence much wisdom. Hearing that Buddha wars 
about to die, he came to the two®^ (pdla) trees, and 
asked Ananda, saying, “ The Lord is about to die; pray 
let me ask him respecting some doubts I have, which 
still hamper me.” Ananda replied, The Lord is about 
to die; pray do not trouble him.” He said, •' I hear 
that Buddha is difficult to meet in the woild, and that 
the true law is difficult to hear. I have some grave 
doubts; there is no ground for fear.” On being invited, 
Suhhadra at ouce entered, and first asked Buddha, “ There 
are many different persons who call themselves masters, 
each having a different system of doctrine, and jjretend- 
ing therewith to guide the people. Is Gautama (Kiu- 
ta-mo) able to fathom their doctrine ? ” Buddha said, 
“ I know their doctrine thoroughly; ” and then for Suh- 
hadra’s sake he preached the law. 

Subliadra having heard {the sermon), his mind, pure 
and faithful, found deliverance, and he asked to be 
received into the church as a fully ordained disciple. 
Then Tathfigata addressed him saying, “ Are you able to 
do so ? Unbelievers and other sectaries who prepaid; 
themselves for a pure mode of life ought to pass a four 
years’ novitiate, to exhibit their conduct and test their 
disposition; if their characters and words be uuo.xcep- 


Por the circumstances attend¬ 
in'^ the conversion of Suhhadra 
(Su-po-t'o-lo), see Fosho-lnivf-tsan- 
hill;/, varga 2 b, p. 290, In Chinese 
his name is Shen-hien, “the very 
virtuous.” 

Here the two trees are re¬ 
ferred to. The four which existed 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time were pro¬ 
bably of a later date, and had been 
planted two at the head and two at 
the feet where Buddha died. 


The expression “ Gautfima ” is 
used by Suhhadra becau.se ha was 
a Brahman unbeliever. 

This docs not, as it appears, 
refer to the life of a Sramana, but 
to the preparation of a Brahma- 
chiira; the pro\ious diccipline of 
the Brahman [Fan-hhif/ . ). The 
“unbelievers,” in Chinese Wai-tao, 
translated Tirthikas, in the Mahd- 
vyutpattL 
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tionalile, then such persons may enter my profession; 
but in your case, whilst living amongst men, you have 
observed their discipline. There should be no difficulty, 
then, to prevent your full ordination?” 

Subhadra said, “ The Lord is very pitiful and very 
gracious, without any partiality. Is he then willing to 
forego in my case the four years of the threefold prepara¬ 
tory discipline?”^®® 

Buddha said, “ As I before stated, this has been done 
whilst living among men.” 

Then Subhadra, leaving his home immediately, took 
full orders as a priest. Tlieii applying himself with all 
diligence, he vigorously disciplined both body and mind, 
and so being freed from all doubt, iu the middle of the 
night (of Buddha’s Nirvana), not long after (the intervieiv), 
he obtained the fruit, and became an Arhat without any 
imperfection. Being thus perfected in purity, he could 
not bear to await Buddha’s death (^great Nirvana), but iu 
the midst of the congregation, entering the samddhi of 
“fire-limit” (^Agni-dhdfu). and after displaying Ms spiritual 
capabilities, he first entered Nirvana. He was thus the 
very last convert of Tathagata, and the first to enter 
Nirvana. This is the same as the hare who was last 
saved in the story that has just been told. 

Beside (the stupa of) Subhadra’s Nirvana is a stCqja; 
this is the place where the Vajrapdni (Chi-kin-kang) 


lyo The M’hole of this passage is 
obscure: tlie reference seems to be 
tu a four years’ preparatory course 
of discipline practised by tiie S'i- 
Jet^ht/amana (jiujiii) ; for the three¬ 
fold charact»=r of their discipline, 
see Fo-L"n(-ht, ]). 1S2 This pre¬ 
vious coui'Ne of di.'>cipline liuddha 
is willing to remit in the case of 
Subhadra, because he had already 
])iacti^ed it “ in the world.’' that is^ 
in his own religious training. 

This incident is al>o referred 
to bv d’a-lnan (Beal, Ihuldhtbf Pil- 
(iritiis, p. 9:;). There is some ditti- 
cultv in the matter, because the 
Mallas, who were present at the 


Xin'diia, are called lih 55e, and 
they did “ sink preetrate on the 
earth” [Fo'iJiO'ldn'j-tsan-khvj, ver. 
2195), But the text seems to refer 
to .sjiine su])erhiuiutn being, for the 
A'ajrapani is culPd “holding- 
diamond - mace - spuitual - secret - 
Nfcstige - mighty - Imd ; ” this phrase 
is explained by Eitel [Handbook, 
sub \oc. Vadjraydil) to refer to 
Indra, a sort of demon king, with 
500 Yaksha hdlowem. In the great 
picture of the Slndun brought 
from Japan by Mi. iiorlase, and 
exhibited for a time at Bethnal 
Oieeii, there is such a tigme l}ing 
on the ground. 
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fell fainting on the earth. The great merciful Lord of 
the World, having, according to the condition of the per¬ 
sons concerned, finished his work of converting the 
world, entered on the joy of the Nirvana between the 
two sdla trees; with his head to the north, he there lay 
asleep. The Mallas, with their diamond maces and 
divine though secret char.icteristics,^®^ seeing Buddha 
about to die, were deeply affected with pity, and cried, 
“ Tathagata is leaving us and entering the great Nirvdna; 
thus are we without any refuge or protection to defend 
U3; the poisonous arrow has deeply penetrated our vitals, 
and the fire of sorrow burns us up without remedy ! ” 
Then letting go their diamond clubs, they fell prostrate 
on the earth, and so remained' for a long time. Then 
rising again, and deeply affected with compassion and 
love, they thus spake together, “Who .shall now provide 
us a boat to cross over the great sea of birth and death ? 
Who shall light a lamp to guide us through the long night 
of ignorance ? ” 

By the side where the diamond (mace-Jioldcrs) fell to 
the earth is a sfripa. This is the place where for seven 
days after Buddha had died they offered religious offer¬ 
ings. When Tathfigata was about to die, a brilliant 
light shone everywhere; men and Devas were assembled, 
and together showed their sorrow as they spake thus 
one to the other, “ Now the great Buddha, Lord of the 
World, is about to die, the liappiness of men is gone, the 
world has no reliance.” Tlien Tathagata, reposing on 
his right side upon the lion-bed, addressed the great 
congregation thus, “ Say not Tathagata has gone for ever 
(perished), because he dies; the body of tlie law 
endures for ever! unchangeable is this 1 Put away all 

I have retained this transla- mortals, and disciples of Buddha, 
tion, iiotwithbtaiid.ng Dr. Kitel’s and they offered their services after 
explanation, as it is liteially cor- his death for seven days, 
rect, and in agreement with As\a- The Dharmakayay the spiri- 

ghosha. Moreover, from the sub- tual presence of Buddha in his 
sequent exclamations, it is plain words, 
that the persons who spoke w'eie 
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idleness, and without delay seek for emancipation {from, 
the 'tvorlcl).” 

Then the Bhikshns sobbing and sighing with piteous 
grief, Aniruddhabade the Bhikslius cease. “Grieve 
not thus,” he said, “ lest the Devas should deride.” 
Then all the Mallas (Mo-la) having offered their offerings, 
desired to raise the golden coffin, and l)ring it to the 
place of cremation. Then Aniruddha addressed them all, 
and bade them stop, for tlie Deva.s desired to offer their 
worship during seven day.s. 

Then the Zievas (the heavenly host), holding exquisite 
divine flowers, discoursed through space the praises of 
liis sacred qualities, each in full .sincerity of heart offering 
his sacrifice of worship. 

By the side of the place where tlie coffin was detained 
is a sftipa; this is where the queen Malifiinaywept 
for Buddha. 

Tathfigata having departed, and Ids body being laid in 
the coffin, then Aniruddha, ascending to the heavenly 
mansions, addressed the queen Maya, and said, “ The 
supremely holy Lord of Eeligion has now died ! ” 

Mayfi. having heard of it, suppressed her sobs, and 
wdth the body of D^vas came to tlie two sdla trees. 
Seeing the sahghdti robe, and the patra, and the religious 
staff, she embraced tliem as she recognised each, and 
then ceased awhile to act,^“® till once again -with loud 
accents she cried, “ The happiness of men and gods is 
done 1 Tlie world’s eyes put out! All things are desert, 
wdthout a guide!” 


Aniruddha (’ 0 -ni-liu-t’o\ 
There is some difficulty in knowing 
whether Aniruddha (cousin of 
Buddha, being a son of AinrUo- 
daua', or Aiiuruddha is referred 
to in the text ; in the one case, 
Burnouf {Lotus, p. 294) states that 
Anuruddha was the personal at¬ 
tendant on Buddha at the time of 
his death ; but, on the other hand, 
Asvaghosha {Fo-sko, ver. 2123) de¬ 
rives the name of this person from 


a + Hiviiddha not-stopped, in agree¬ 
ment with the Tibetan ma 
jia, celui qui n'a pas ete arrete 
{Lotas, p. 293) ; Res. vol. xx. 
p. 440J. Conf. Eitel, Ileutdhool:, sub 
voc. 

In the picture alluded to 
above (n. 97) tiiere is a repre.sen- 
tation of Anuruddha or >\.niruddha 
conducting Mahainaya from lieaven 
to the scene of the Nirvana. 

That is, she fainted. 
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Then by the holy power of Tathagata the golden coffin 
of itself opened; spreading abroad a glorious light, with 
liands conjoined, and sitting upright, he saluted his loving 
mother (and said), “You have come down from far; you 
who live so religiously need not be sad ! ” 

Ananda, suppressing his grief,inquired and said, “What 
shall I say hereafter when they question me?” In answer 
he rejoined, “ (Say this), when Buddha had already died, 
his loving mother Maya, from the heavenly courts de¬ 
scending, came to the twin sdla trees. Then Buddha, 
bent on teaching the irreverent among^®’’ men, from out 
his golden coffin, with hands conjoined, for her sake, 
preached the law.” 

To the north of the city, after crossing the river,and 
going 300 paces or so, there is a stdpa. This is the place 
where they burnt the body of Tatliagata. The earth is 
now of a blackish yellow, from a mixture of earth and 
charcoal. Wlioever with true faith seeks here, and prays, 
is sure to find some relics of Tathagata. 

When Tathagata died, men and Devas, moved tvith 
love, prepared a coffin made of the seven precious sub¬ 
stances, and in a tliousand napkins swathed his body; 
they spread both flowers and scents, they placed both 
canopies and coverings over it; then the host of Mall as 
raised the bier and forward marched, with others follow¬ 
ing and leading on. Passing the golden river (Kin-ho) to 
the north, tliey filled the coffin up with scented oil, and 
piled high up the odorous wood and kindled it. Then, 
after all was burnt, there were two napkins left—one that 
lay next the body, the other from the outside covering. 
Then they divided the sariras for the world’s sake, the 
hair and nails alone remained untouched by fire. By the 
side of the place of cremation is a stupa; here Tathagata, 

107 That is, those who have no customs of his country, where the 
reverence for parents. This inci- highest reverence of parents is in¬ 
dent, which is a late invention, culcated, 

would recommend itself to Hiuen Tlie Ajitavati or lliranyavuti. 

Tsiang as in agreement with the 
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for Ivasj'apa’s sake, revealed his feel. When Tathagata 
vas in his golden coffin, and the oil poured on it and tlie 
wood piled up, the fire, would not enkindle. When all 
the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Aniruddha 
spoke, “We must await Kasvapa.” 

At this time Kasvapa, with 500 followers from out the 
forest, came to Kusinagara, and asked Anaiida saying, 
“Can I behold Tathagata’s body?” Ananda said, “Swathed 
in a thousand napkins, enclosed within a heavy coffin, 
with scented wood piled up, we are about to buru it.” 

At this time lluddha caused his feet to come from out 
the coffin. Above (or, on ) the wheel sign lo ! there were 
different coloured marks. Addressing Ananda then, he 
said, “And what are these?” Answering he said, “When 
first he died the tears of men and gods, moved by pity, 
falling upon his feet, left these inarks.^^® 

Then Kafyapa worshijrped and walked round the coffin 
uttering his praises. Then the scented wood cauglit fire 
of its own accord, and burnt the whole with a great con¬ 
flagration. 

When Tathfigata died he appeared three times from his 
coffin: first, when he put out his arm and asked Ananada, 
“ (Have you) prepared the way ? ” secondly, when he 
sat up and preached the law for his mother’s sake; and 
thirdly, when he showed his feet to the great Kasyapa. 

By the side of the place where he showed his feet is a 
stupa built by Asoka-raja. This is the place where the 
eight kings shared the relics. In front is built a stone 
pillar on which is written an account of this event. 

When Buddha died, and after his cremation, the kimrs 
of the eight countries with their troops (four kinds of 


Lun siang; see aiite, vol. i. p. 
94- 

In the Vinaya it is stated that 
these marks were made by the tears 
of a W'oman who wept at his feet. 
See A hstract of Four Lectures^ pp. 
b9, 82. 


This is the literal tran.slation ; 
but it probably refers to Xib^yapa, 
as Julieii explains (ii. l, p. 346) ; or 
the word che may be equal to “the 
chief,” alhulinj^ to Kasyapa ; the 
sentence \\<.uld then be, “has tha 
chief ai rived ? ” 
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troops) sent a riglit-minded Brahman (Drona) to address 
the Mallas of Kusinagara, saying, “The guide of men 
and gods has died in this country; we have come from 
far to request a share of his relics.” The Mallas said, 
“ Tathdgata has condescended to come to this land ; the 
guide of the world is dead! the loving father of all that 
lives has gone ! We ought to adore the rehcs of Buddha; 
your journey here has been in vain, you will not gain your 
end.” Then the great kings having sought humbly for 
tliem and failed, sent a second message saying, “ As you 
will not accede to our request, our troops are near.” Then 
the Brahman addressing them said, “ Reflect how the Lord, 
the great merciful, prepared religious merit by practising 
patience; through successive ages his renown will last. 
Your desire now to try force is not right. Divide then 
the relics into eight portions, so that all may worshi]) 
them, AVhy resort to arms?”^^^ The Mallas, obedient 
to these words, divided the relics into eight parts. 

Then Sakra the king of gods said, “The D^vas also 
should Iiave a share; dispute not their right.” 

Anavataptathe Raga also, and Muchilinda 
(\Yen-lin), and Elapatra (I-lo-po-ia-lo) also, deliberated 
and said, “We ought not to be left without a bequest; if 
we seek it by force it will not be well for you 1 ” The 
Brflhman said, “Dispute not sol” Then lie divided the 
relics into three portions, one for the Devas, one for the 
ISlflgas, and one remnant for the eight kingdoms among 
men. This addition of Devas and Yagas in sharing 
the relics was a source of great sorrow to the kings of 
men.^^® 


This name is given in the Fo- 
sho-hing-tsan-liny, v. 2231. The 
phrase chi sing means “ right 
minded/' or “ impartial; it may 
possibly be a proper name (Klju- 
bhava), as Julian supposes. 

The argument of the Brahman 
is given in full by A^vaghosha, Fo- 
sho'hing-tsan-king, pp. 328, 329. 

In Tibetan Ma-dros-pa, the 


king of the Xagas fsnakes) of the 
lake of the same name. See Jsiai. 
Fes., vol. XX. p. 448. 

Julien's translation can hardly 
be correct; “the eight kings having 
obtained a double portion, the gods, 
the Nagas, and the kings of men 
grieved much on that account." The 
eight kings did not, in fact, obtain 
a double portion. The trauslatioa 
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To the south-west of the relic-dividing stA2M, going 
200 li or so, M’e come to a great village; here lived a 
BiTiliman of eminent wealth and celebrity, deeply learned 
in all pure literature, versed in the five Vichjds}^^ ac¬ 
quainted with the three treasures (pifakas). By the side 
of his home he had built a priest’s house, and had used all 
his wealth to adorn it with magnificence. If by chance 
any priests in their travels stopped on their way, he asked 
them to halt, and used all his means to entertain them. 
They might stop one night, or even throughout seven days. 

After this, Sasanka-raja having destroyed the religion 
of Buddha, the members of the priesthood were dispersed, 
and for many years driven away. The Brahman never¬ 
theless retained for them, through all, an undying regard. 
As he was walking he chanced to see a Sramana, with 
thick eyebrows and shaven head, holding liis staff, coming 
along. The Brdhman hurried up to him, and meeting 
him asked, “Whence come you?” and besought him to 
enter the priest’s abode and receive his charity. In the 
morning ho gave him some rice-milk (rice halls with milk). 
The Sramana having taken a mouthful, thereupon returned 
it (i.c., the rest) to his alms-bowl with a great sigh. The 
BrShman who supplied the food prostrating himself said, 
“ Eminent sir! (hhaclanta), is there any reason why you 
.should not remain witli me one night? is not the food 
agreeable ?” The Sramana graciously answering said, “I 
2)ity the feeble merit possessed by the world, but let me 
finisli my meal and I will speak to you further." After 
finishing his food he gathered up his robes as if to go. 
The Brahman said, “Your reverence agreed to speak with 
me, why then are you silent ? ” The Sramana said, “ I have 
not forgotten; but to talk with you is irksome; and the cir¬ 
cumstance is likely to create doubt, but yet I will tell you in 


is evidently chunr/ fen, “the addi- grieved.” That h, the relics were 
tional divi'-ion,” tin lumj, “among carried away from the world, and 
Devas and Nagas,” jin uantj mo 'pah this caused the sorrow. 

“the kings of men were much See ante, vol. i. p. 78. 
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brief. When I sighed, it was not on account of your offering 
of rice; for during many hundreds of years I liave not 
tasted such food. When Tathag§,ta was living in the 
world I was a follower of his wheu he dwelt in the Venu- 
vana-vihara, near Eajagriha (Ho-lo-she-ki-li-lii) ; 
there it was, stooping down, I washed his pdtra in the 
])ure stream of the river—there I filled his pitcher—there 
I gave him water for cleansing his mouth ; but alas 1 the 
milk you now offer is not like the sweet water of oLl! It 
is because the religious merit of Devas and men has 
diminished that this is the case!” The I’rfihman then 
said, “Is it possible that you yourself have ever seen 
Buddha ? ” Tlie Sramana replied, “ Have you never heard 
of E^hula, Buddha’s own son? I am he! Because 
I desire to protect the true law I have not yet entered 
Nircdna.” 

Having spoken thus he suddenly disappeared. Then 
the Bifihman swept and watered the chamber he had 
used, and placed there a figure of him, which he reverenced 
as though he were present. 

Going 500 li through tlie great forest we come to the 
kingdom of E’o-lo-ni-sso (Hanuras). 

In Chinese, Wang-she-ch’ing. 


END OF BOOK VI. 


K 
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BOOK VII. 

Includes the following countries, {i) P'o-lo-ni-sse ; (2) Chen-chu; 

{^) Fei-she-li; Fo-li-sM; {^) Nigw-lo. 

P’o-LO-Ni-ssB (Varanasi ^ or BInakas). 

This country is about 4000 li iti circuit. The capital 
borders {on its icestcrn side) the Gauges river. It is 
about 18 or 19 li in length and 5 or 6 li in breadth; its 
inner gates are like a small-tootlied comb; - it is densely 
populated. Tlie families are very rich, and in the dwell¬ 
ings are objects of rare value. The disposition of the 
people is soft and humane, and they are earnestly given 
to study. They are mostly unbelievers, a few reverence 
the law of Buddha. The climate is soft, the crops abun¬ 
dant, the trees {fruit trees) llouiishing, and the underwood 
thick in every place. There are about thirty sanghdrdmas 
and 3000 priests. They study the Little Veiiicle according 
to the Samniatiya school (Ching-liang-pu). There are a 
hundred or so Leva temples with about 10,000 sectaries. 
They honour principally Mahesvara (Ta-tseu-tsai). Some 
cut their hair offj otliers tie their hair in a knot, and go 


^ Thia is the restoration of the 
Chinese equivalents. A note in the 
original gives the sound of ni as 
— n{iu)-\-{he)a. ie., na ; the restora¬ 
tion, therefoie, is ^ arunasi, the 
Sanskiit foiui of the name of Baii- 
aras. It was so called because it 
lies between the two streams Varaiia 
and Asi or Asi, affluents of the 
Ganges. See yherrhig, Hacnd City 
af the IJindui. 


- Julien gives here, “the villages 
are very close together;” but, as 
noticed before (p. 73, n. 13), the 
Chinese symbols leu t/en mean “the 
inner gate^ ” of a city, and the ex¬ 
pression iseh jji means “like a tooth 
comb.” I conclude it means that 
the inner gates of the city consisted 
of closely joined, and perhaps sharp¬ 
ened, iron or other bars. 
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naked, without clothes (Nirgranthas); they cover their 
bodies with ashes (Pa^upatas), and by the practice of all 
sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth ® and 
death. 

In the capital there are twenty Deva temples, the towers 
and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved 
wood. The foliage of trees combine to shade (the sites), 
whilst pure streams of water encircle them. The statue 
of the Deva Mah^svara, made of teou-sliih {native copper), 
is somewhat less than loO feet high. Its appearance is 
grave and majestic, and appears as though really living. 

To the north-east of the capital, on the western side of 
the river Varana, is a stupa ^ built by A^oka-rfija (Wu-yau). 
It is about loo feet high; in front of it is a stone pillar; 
it is bright and shining as a mirror; its surface is glisten¬ 
ing and smooth as ice, and on it can be constantly seen 
the figure of Buddha as a shadow. 

To the north-east of tlie river Varana about lo li or so, 
we come to the scmghdrdma of Lu- 7 jc {stag desert).^ Its 
precincts are divided into eight portions {scctuiits),° con¬ 
nected by a surrounding wall. The storeyed towers with 
projecting eaves and the balconies are of very superior 
work. There are fifteen hundred priests in this convent 
who study the Little Vehicle according to the Sarhmatiya 
school. In the great enclosure is a vilidra about 200 feet 
high; above the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amra 
t^An-mo-lo —mango) fruit. The foundations of the building 
are of stone, and the stairs also, but the towers and niches 


^ Not “life and death,” but “birth 
and death i.e., to arrive at a con¬ 
dition of uninterrupted life. 

Julien here gives Po-lo-ni-ssc bv 
mistake, it should be I'o-lo-ni (read 
'/?«), referring to the Vararul. or Ba- 
ranfi (see l)r. Bitzedward Hall’s 
remarks in the Inti eduction to 
Sherring’s Sacred City of the Hin¬ 
dus; also Cunningham, Anc. Ctoy.y 
p. 436II.) 

® The same as Mrtgadava, gene¬ 


rally called Lu-ijufK, “ the deer 
garden.” This is the spot wliere 
Buddha pleached hi'- tii.'-t pennon 
to the live mendicants. Bor an 
account of his march to Banriras 
and the ?ermon lie preached see 
Fo-sIio-hinf/-tsaifkiiiii, vaiya 15, p. 
iGS. 

® Probably ineanin;^ that the en¬ 
closure was ail octa;don, as the great 
tower of Bharnek was Sur- 

ley, vol. i. p. Hi). 
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are of brick. The niches are arranged on the four sides 
in a huiidred successive lines, and in each niche is a golden 
figure of Buddha. In the middle of the vihdra is a figure 
of Buddlia made of teoic-sldh (jiative coj^per). It is the 
size of life, and he is represented as turning the wheel of 
the law (p>reachinr/).’^ 

To the south-west of the vihdra is a stone stupa built 
by Asoka-raja. Although the foundations have given 
way, there are still too feet or more of the wall remaining. 
In front of the building is a stone pillar about 70 feet 
high. The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is 
glistening, and sparkles like light; and all those "who 
pray fervently before it see from time to time, accord¬ 
ing to their petitions, figures with good or bad signs. 
It was liere tiiat Tathftgata {ju-lai), having arrived at 
enlightenuient, began to turn the wheel of the law {to 
preach). 

By the side of this building and not far from it is a 
st'dpa. This is the spot where Ajniita Kaundinya 
(’0-jo-kio-ch’in-ju) and the rest, seeing Bbdhisattva giving 
up his austerities, no longer keitt his company, but coming 
to this place, gave themselves up to meditation.^ 

By the side of this is a stdpa wliere five hundred Bratyeka 
Buddhas entered at the same time into Nirvdna. There 
are, moreover, tliree stdpas where there are traces of the 
sitting and walkizrg of the three former Buddhas. 

By the side of this last place is a stHpa. This is the 
spot where Maitreya Bodhi-attva received assurance of 
his hecoming a Buddha. In old day.s, wlien Tathfigata 
was living in Eajagriha (Wang-she), on the Gridhrakuta 


~ The wheel is the syiubol of 
preaching,’” or of dharm i. The 
••^ceno of pjudfllia’s teaching near 
Banara.s is the district called Sar- 
nath, which, according to Cunning¬ 
ham, is a contraction of >Sdi aiiganatha, 
lord of deer, ljuddha himself was 
once the ‘‘king of deei/’ and this 
may be the origin of the name. 
J’or an account of the excavatiozis 


made on this spot see A rch. Survey, 
v(*l i. p. 107 ff. 

® The five ascetics who had accom¬ 
panied the Bodhisattva to Uravilva, 
and fasted with him for six year.s, 
when they saw him receive the rict* 
milk of Nanda, supposing he had 
given up the objt.ct of his religious 
life, left him, and came to the deer 
park at Banaras. 
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niouiitaiu,“ lie spoke thus to the Bhikshus: “ In future 
years, when this country of Jambudvipa shall be at peace 
and rest, and the age of men shall amount to 80,000 
years, tliere shall he a Brahman called Maitreya (Sse-chc). 
His body shall be of the colour of pure gold, blight and 
glistening and pure. Leaving his home, he will become a 
perfect Buddha, and preach the threefold law for the 
benefit of all creatures. Those who shall be saved are 
those who live, in whom the roots of merit have been 
planted through my bequeathed law.^i These all con¬ 
ceiving in their minds a profound respect for the three 
precious objects of worsliiji, whether they be already pro¬ 
fessed disciples or not, whether they be obedient to the 
precepts or not, will all be led by the converting power 
{of his preaching) to acquire the fruit {of Bodhi) and final 
deliverance. Whilst declaring the threefold law for the 
conversion of those who have been influenced by my 
bequeathed law, by tliis means also hereafter others will 
be converted.” 

At this time Maitreya Bodhisattva (Mei-ta-li-ye-pii-sa) 
hearing this declaration of Buddha, rose from his seat and 
addressed Buddha thus: “May I indeed become that lord 
called Maitreya.” Then Tathagataspoke thus; “ Be it so! 
you shall obtain this fruit {condition), and as I have just 


® The “Peak of the Tultmv," 
near Rujagriha. 

Julien translates this by “ three 
great assemblies.” It is true hwuy 
means “an assembly,” but in this 
passage san hwuy refers to the 
law “ thrice repeated.” Hence it is 
said to be “ a triple twelve-pait 
tru-tworthy knowledge of the four 
truths ” (Oldenberg, lUaldha^-p. 129 
and note. Compare also the phrase 
tikutilo chakanio in the Bharhut 
sculptures, pi. xxviii., the meaning 
of which lia.> escaped General Cun¬ 
ningham. Mr. B. Nanjio, also, in his 
Catalogue of the Buddhtst Tripitala, 
pp. 9, 10, has not noticed that the 
Chinese symbol hii'ui corresponds 
Mith the Sanskrit kuta, and so has 
tiansiated the phrase as though it 


referred to “an assembly.” 

That IS, tliose who shall be saved 
by the preaching of Maitreya are 
those in wliose hearts my bucpieathed 
law shall have worked the iiccesoary 
preparation. 

The same influence, oe., of 
Maitreya's teaching, will act as a 
“good friend ” lor their subsequent 
conversion. The expression bheii 
yauf* “ illustiiou? friend.” refers to 
the guidance of Jiudhi, or wisdom. 
There is some difficulty in under¬ 
standing how this assurance could 
have been given to Maitreya whiL't 
Buddlia was on the Gridhrakup^ 
luountaiu, and yet that the spot 
should be at Baiiaras, unless, indeed, 
it v\as repeated there. 
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•explained, such shall be the power {influence) of your 
teaching.” 

To the west of this place there is a stupa. This is the 
spot where Sahya Bodhisattva (Shih-kia-pu-sa) received 
an assurance {of hecmning a Ikiddha). In the midst of the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men’s years amounted to 20,000, 
Kasyapa Buddha (Kia-she-po-fo) appeared in the world and 
moved the wheel of the e.xeellent law {i.e., preached the law), 
opened out and changed the unclosed mind {of men), and 
declared this prediction to Prabhapdla Bodhisattva (Hu- 
ming-pu-sa).^® “This Bodhisattva in future ages, when 
the years of men shall have dwindled to too years, shall 
obtain the condition of a Buddha and be called Sakva 
Muni,” 

Not far to the south of this spot are traces where the 
four Buddhas of a bygone age walked for exercise. The 
length {of the promenade) is about fifty paces and the 
height of the steps {stepping spots) about seven feet. It is 
composed of blue stones piled together. Above it is a 
figure of TathSgata in the attitude of walking. It is of a 
singular dignity and beauty. From the flesh-knot on the 
top of the head there flows wonderfully a btaid of hair. 
Spiritual signs are plainly manifested and divine prodigies 
wrought with power {fi^ieness. Mat). 

Within the precincts of the enclosure {of the sahghd- 
rdna) there are many sacred vestiges, with vihdras and 
stilpas several hundred in number. We have only named 
two or three of these, as it would be difficult to enter 
into details. 

To the west of the sahghardma enclosure is a clear lake 
of water about 200 paces in circuit; here Tntliagata occa¬ 
sionally bathed himself. To the west of thi.s is a great 

JuHen translates “and received bhdpala) shall become a Buddha. 
from Prabh.lpala Bodhisattva the See Wonr/Pdh [J. K. As. S., \o\.-s.x. 
prediction following’.” But this p, 139), 4, 5. 

wouid destroy the connection of the Or of the “deer park,” the 

sentence; it is Ka'^yapa Buddha who modern Silrnath. 
declares to I'labhapala that he (Pra- 
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tank about i8o paces round; here TatliSgata used to wash 
his begging-dish. 

To the north of this is a lake about 150 paces round. 
Here Tatli^gata used to wash his robes, lu each of these 
pools is a dragon who dwells within it. The water is 
deep and its taste sweet; it is pure and resplendent in 
appearance, and neither increases nor decreases. When 
men of a bad character bathe here, the crocodiles (Idn-pi- 
lo, — humhldrai) come forth and kill many of them; but 
in ease of the reverential who tvash here, they need fear 



iiuthing. 

By the side of the pool where Tathagata washed his 
garments is a great square stone, on which are yet to he 
seen the trace-niaihs of his kasluhja (Jda-sha) robe. The 
bright lines of the tissue are of a minute and distinct 
character, as if carved on the stone. The faithful and 
pure frequently come to make their offerings here; but 
when the heretics and men of evil mind speak lightly of 
or insult the stone, the dragon-king inhabiting the pool 
cause.s the winds to rise and rain to fall. 

By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a shipa. This 
is where Bbdhisattva, during liis preparatory life, was born 
as a king of elephants, provided with six tusks {chha- 
danta).^^ A hunter, desirous to obtain the tusks, put on 
a robe in colour like that of a religious ascetic, and tak¬ 
ing his bow, awaited the arrival of liis prey. The elephant 
king, from respect to the hashwja robe, immediately broke 
off his tusks and gave them to the hunter. 

By the side of this spot, and not far from it, is a st'Li.pa. 
It was here B6dhi.«attva, in his preparatory career, grieved 
to see that there was little politeness (I'cvcrcncc) amongst 
men, took the form of a bird, and joining liimself to the 

Chhadanta, which seems to Hardy, -'ifonachism, p. 17S; 

iiiean six-tusked, according to Sia- Manual of JJacUtisiii, p. 17; Malta- 
inese legend, is the name of an ele- want.o (TurnourV trails.h pj>. 22, 134; 
ph.int hi'ing ill a golden palace on Upham, .hVir, ///ih i/eais, vol. iii. 
tlie shores of the Himalayan lake p. 269 : Burge.s.s, Reports’Ardt. Sur. 
Chatthan, attended by eighty thou- IC. Ind., vol. iv. pp 4;, 46; Cunning- 
.^anilordinaryelephants.—Alabaster, ham, Bharhut Stupa, pp, 63, 63; 

I ll/icff 0/ the Lair, p. 305; coni'. Sp. Heal, Rom. Lej. Dud., p. ; i7. 

[ VOL. II. 1, 
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company of a monkey and a white elephant, he asked 
them ill this place, “Which of you saw first this Nya- 
grodha {Ki-hvAiu) tree ? ” Each havdng answered accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, he placed them according to their 
age. 16 'ppe good effects of this conduct spread itself little 
hy little on every side; men were able to distinguish the 
high from the low, and the religious and lay people fol¬ 
lowed their example. 

Not far from this, in a great forest, is a sttqja. It was 
here that Dfivadatta and Bodhisattva, in years gone by, 
were kings of deer and settled a certain matter. Eormerly 
in this place, in the midst of a great forest, there were 
two herds of deer, each 500 in number. At this time the 
king of the country tvandered about hunting through the 
plains and morasses- Bddhisattva, king of deer, approach¬ 
ing him, said, “ IMaharaja! you set fire to the spaces en¬ 
closed as your hunting-ground, and shoot your arrows and 
kill all my followers. Before the sun rises they lie about 
corrupting and unfit for food. Pray let us each day offer 
you one deer for food, which the king will then have fresh 
and good, and we shall prolong our life a little day by 
day.” The king was pleased at the proposition, and 
turned his chariot and went back home. So on each day 
a deer from the respective flocks was killed. 

Now among the herd of Devadatta there was a doe big 
with young, and when her turn came to die she said to 
her lord, “ Although I am ready to die, yet it is not my 
child’s turn.” 

The king of the deer {i.e., Devadatta) was angry, and 
said, “ Who is there hut values life ^ ” 

The deer answered with a sigh, “ But, 0 king, it is not 
humane to kill that which is unborn.” i’’ 

She then told her extremity to Bodhisattva, the king of 
deer. He replied, “ Sad indeed; the heart of the loving 

Here I follow JuUen's trans- wise: “Our king is not humane in 
lation, but there is probably an error putting to death without reprieve ; 
in the text. «>»% “Ourking is not humane ; I die 

Thia. may be translated other- w ithout reprieve.” 
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motlier grieves (is moved) for that which is not yet alive 
(lias no lodij). I to-day will take your place and die.” 

Going to the royal gate (i.e., the palaa^, the people who 
travelled along the road passed the news along and said 
in a loud voice, “That great king of the deer is going now 
towards the town.” The people of the capital, the magi¬ 
strates, and others, hastened to see. 

The king hearing of it, was unwilling to believe the 
news; but when the gate-keeper assured him of the 
truth, then the king believed it. Then, addressing the 
deer-king he said, “ ^Ylly have you come here ? ” 

The deer-(/jbi^) replied, “ There is a female in the herd 
big with young, whose turn it was to die; but my heart 
could not bear to think that the young, not yet born, should 
peri.5h so. I have therefore come in her place.” 

The king, hearing it, sighed and said, “I have indeed 
the body of a man, but am as a deer. You have the body 
of a deer, but are as a nuni.” Then for ])icy’s sake ln.‘ re¬ 
leased the deer, and no longer required a daily saciilice. 
Then he gave up that forest for the use of the deer, and 
so it was called “the forest given to tlie deer,”^® and 
hence its name, the “ deer-plain” (or, wild). 

Leaving this place, and going 2 or 3 li to the south¬ 
west of the saiKjliin’dma, there is a stupa about 300 feet 
high. The foundations are broad and the building higli, 
and adorned with all sorts of carved work and with pre¬ 
cious substances. Tliere are no successive stages {to this 
huildimj) with niches; and altliough tliere is a standing 
pole erected above the cupola {fnu p)oh'^'^). yet it has no 
encircling bells.-" Ly the side of it is a little stupa. Thi.b 


Commonly called the Mrig- 
dava. This is the &)te referred to 
before,—the prcftcnt JiSaniAth or Sil- 
ruiiganutha. 

Julien translates thi^ “a sort 
of vase belonging to a religious per¬ 
son, inverted ; ’’ but I take fau poh 
to mean, the cupola of a stupa, in 
agreement with the account given 
above, p. 47 and u. 163. 


Lun-to, circuLir bells or encir¬ 
cling bells, referring to the circular 
plates with bells generally attached 
t«) the surmounting pole of a stupa: 
Julien translate.-!, "’it i-< not crowned 
with a cupola in form like a bell." 
This .seems to be iinpo>-,ible, it is 
before stated that the stupcL was 
surmounted by a pule. 

349^4 
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the spot where Ajfiata Kauncliiij^a and the other men, 
five in numher, declined to rise to salute Buddha.-^ 'When 
first Sarvarthasiddha (Sa-p’o-ho-la-t’a-si-to--) left the 
city to sojourn in the mountains and to hide in the valleys, 
forgetful of self and mindful of religion, then Suddho- 
(1 ana-raj a (Tsing-fan)commanded three persons of his own 
tribe and household, and two of his maternal uncles, say¬ 
ing, “ My son Sarvarthasiddha has left his home to practise 
wisdom ; alone he wanders through mountains and plains 
and lives apart in the forests. I order you, therefore, to 
follow him and find out where he dwells. You within 
{tJic family), his uncles, and you without {the fci'mily), mini¬ 
sters and people, exert yourselves diligently to find out 
where he has gone to live.” The five men, after receiving 
the order, went together, casting along the outposts of 
the country. And now, during their earnest search, the 
thought of leaving their homes occurred to them also,^® and 
so they thus spake one to the other: “ Is it by painful dis¬ 
cipline or by joyful means we attain to .supreme wisdom?” 
Two of them said, “ By rest and by pleasant discipline 
wisdom is obtained.” Three of them said, “ It is by pain¬ 
ful discipline.” Whilst they yet contended without 
agreeing, two to three, the prince hud already entered on 
the painful discipline of the unbelievers, considering this 
to be the true way to overcome sorrow; and so, like them, 
he took only a few grains of rice and millet to support his 
body. 

The two men seeing him thus, said, “ This discijdine 
of the prince is opposed to the true way {of ornpe); iiitel- 


For ail account of this incident 
see Fo-sho-kinihUan-hinff, p. 172, 
vv. 1222, 1223. Fur the orij^in of 
Ajfiata Kaunijinya's (’ 0 -ju-kiao- 
cli'in-jui name see op Cit. V. 1268. 

-- Tliis was the iiunie given to 
BnJlii^att\a his Jnllcnt^.. It is 
exjilained to mean ‘‘t>iie by whom 
all objects aie effected” (Moiiier 
AN’iUiains, JJut., sub \oc. 

Faria). In Chinese it is tianslated 


into " Yih-tsai-i-shing,'’ which seems 
to vsignify ‘•uiie wlio i-, jieifectcd in 
all wjus,” (If “the eoni])Ietely per¬ 
fect.” 

Such appears to be the force of 
the passage, as though the five men 
by their haig seaich for the ])iTnce 
had bectane accustomed to a solitaiy 
life, and so were unwilling to return 
home. 
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ligence is obtained by agreeable metliod.s, but now lie i.s 
practising severe discipline, be cannot be our companion.” 
So they departed far off and lived in seclusion under the 
idea that they would (ui their oicii way) attain the fruit 
(of enliyMeiuiient). The prince having practised austerities 
for six years without obtaining BoJlti, desired to give up 
Ids rigorous discipline, as being contrary to the truth; he 
then prepared himself to receive the rice-milk (offered by 
the girl), with a view, by this method, to obtain enlighten¬ 
ment.-® Then the three men (who advocated 'pena.nce) liear- 
ing thereof, sighed and said, “ His merit was just ripen¬ 
ing, and now it is all dissinated ! For six rears enduring 
penance, and now in a day to lose all his merit! ” On 
this they went together to seek for and consult with the 
two men. Having met them, they sat down and entered 
on an excited ceiiversation. Then they spake togetlier 
thus: “ In old days we saw the Prince Sarvdrtlia^iddha 
leave the royal palace for the desert valleys: he put off 
his jewels and robes, and a.ssumed the skin doublet (of the 
hunter), and then, with all his might and determined will, 
gave himself to austerities to seek after the deep mys¬ 
terious law and its perfect fruit. And now, having given 
all up, he has received the rice-milk of the young sh"p- 
herd-girl, and ruined his purpose. We know now he can 
do nothing.” 

The' two men replied. “ How is it, my masters, ye have 
seen this so late, that this man acts as a madman ? 
When he lived in his palace he was reverenced and 


The period of mortification is 
lengthened to seven years in the 
Southern accounts, or rather that 
Mara puraued the Bodliisattva ft)r 
seven }ears up to the hist vain at¬ 
tack he made upon Ihin. See Olden- 
berg, BadOha, p 420, Eng. trans. 
It i.^ probable that the seven years’ 
torture said to have been undeigone 
by >St. George, and the legend gene¬ 
rally, is borrowed from the story of 
Bodhisattva. 


Julien has trandated this pii'-- 
sage as if it were spoken by *' the 
two men’’ who were 02>posed to 
severe mortification as a method of 
religious di'^cipline. But this iiccea- 
sitates the prediction that he woiihl 
receive enlightenment after receiv¬ 
ing the lice-milk, “Mai> cpiaud il 
aura reou une bouillie de viz au lait, 
il obtieiidra I’intelligence " i_p. 365). 
This is highly improbable, and I 
ha\e therefoie translated it as in 
the text. 
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powerful; but lie was not able to rest in quiet, and so 
went wandering far off through mountains and woods, 
giving up the estate of a Cliahratartiii monarch to lead 
the life of an abject and outcast. What need we think 
about liiin more; the mention of his name but adds sor¬ 
row to sorrow.” 

And now llddhisattva, having bathed in the ISTairahjana 
river, si^ated himself under the Bodlii tree and perfected 
himself in supreme wisdom, and was named “ The lord of 
devas and men.” Then reflecting in silence, he thought 
who was worthy (fit) to be instructed in the way of deli¬ 
verance—“The son of Eama, Udra by name (Yo-t’eu- 
lan), he is fit to receive the excellent law, as he has reached 
the Samddhi, which admits of no active thought.’'-'' 

Then tlie Devas in space raised their voices and said, 
“Udia-riamaputra has been dead for seven days.” Then 
Tathagata sighing (saiil) with regret, “ Why did we not 
meet ? ready as he was to hear the excellent law and 
thereby to obtain cpiick com ersion! ” 

Again he gave himself to consideration, and cast about 
througdi the world to seek (for some one to vliom he might 
first p'each). There is [he tlmijht) Arada KCilama (' 0 -Ian- 
liu-luni), who has reached the ecstatic point “ of having 
jiotliiug to obtainhe is fit to receive the highest reason. 
Then again the Devas said, “ lie has been dead for five-® 
days.” 

Again Tathagata sighed, in knowledge of his inconi- 
pleted merit. Once more considering who was worthy to 
receive his instruction, he remembered that in the “ deer 
park” there were the five men,®'* who might first receive 
the converting doctrine. Then Tathagata, rising from the 
Bodhi tree, went forward with measured step"’" and digni- 

yah osa/ijnu samCulhi (Jul.) ALirichavyaiiatnna —{.Tnlien). 

The theory of Udra - Ramaputra In the /ra/^^a the num- 

{Yvdi-taa-lar-tsra) with respect to ber of dav'^ is tltnr Jwihc Buddha- 
■final deli^ erance is explained in the chavita there is no ]>eiiod named, 
twelfth varga of the Fo-slio-hlnq- Thfit is, the Mil;^ada\a (Sar- 

tsan-Icin'/. His system appears to inlth), at Banaras. 
have been a refinenient on that ot “Step by step, like the kint^ of 

Kapila. beasts (the lion), did he advance 
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iied mien to the “ deer-park garden,” shining with glory; 
liis {circle of) hair®^ reflecting its brilliant colours, and his 
body like gold. Gracefully he advanced to teach those 
five men. They, on their parts, seeing him afar off, said 
one to another,®^ “ Here comes that Sarvarthasiddha; for 
years and months he has sought for the sacred fruit, and 
has not obtained it, and now his mind is relaxed, and so 
he comes to seek us as disciples {or, to seek our com¬ 
pany) ; let us remain silent, and not rise to meet him or 
pay him respect.” 

Tathagata gradual!}^ approaching, his sacred appearance 
affecting all creatures, the five men, forgetting their vow, 
rose and saluted him, and then attached themselves to 
him with respect. Tatluigata gradually instructed them 
in the excellent principles {of his rclvjion), and when the 
double®® season of rest was finished, they had obtained the 
fruit {of Bodhi). 

To the east of the “ deer forest ” 2 or 3 li, we come to a 
stitjoa by the side of which is a dry pool about 80 paces in 
circuit, one name of which is “ saving life,”®^ another name 
is “ ardent master.” The old traditions explain it thus; 
Many hundred years ago there was a solitary sage {a sor- 
rowfvl or ohscxm master) who built by the.side of tliis pool 
a hut to live in, away from the world. He practised the 
arts of magic, and by the extremest exercise of his spiritual 
pow’er he could change broken fragments of bricks into 


watchfully through the grove of wi<5- 
dom.”— Fo-sko - lumj-tsan-Icing, v. 
1199. 

That is, the circle of hair be¬ 
tween hih eves ^the uranK 

According to the Ihiddka-cha- 
rifa, vv. 1220, 1221, the five men 
were named Kaundinya, Dasabala- 
Kusyapa, Va-^jfa, Asvajit, Bhad- 
rika. The Lalita VUtdrd gives. Ma- 
hanaiiid instead of Basabdla. Bor 
the incident named in the text see 
Baddha-charlta, luc cit. 

That is, the season of rain, dur¬ 
ing which the disciples retired into 


fixed homes. But this ordinance 
was not yet intividuced into the 
Buddhibt system ; it seems to have 
been a cubtoin, however, among reli¬ 
gious communities before Buddha's 
time, b)!' in the T 7 /uty« complaint 
is made to Buddha that hiss disciples 
continued to wander through the 
camntry when the seeds were first 
urouing, c<»iitrary to the ordinary 
lule. 

There is no expression for 
'‘pool,” as in the Trench transla¬ 
tion. 
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precious stones, and could also metamorphose both meu 
and animals into other shapes, but he was not yet able to 
ride upon the winds and the clouds, and to follow the 
Rishis in mounting upwards. By inspecting figures and 
names that had come down from of old, he further sought 
into the secret arts of the RBliis. From these he learned 
the following; “ The spirit-Rishis are they who possess the 
art of lengthening life.®® If you wish to acquire this 
knowledge, first of all you must fix I'our mind on this— 
viz., to build up an altar enclosure lO feet round; then 
command an ‘ ardent master ’ (a hero), faithful and brave, 
and with clear intent, to hold in his hand a long sword 
and take his seat at the corner of the altar, to cover his 
breath, and remain silent from evening till dawn.®*' He 
who seeks to be a Rishi must sit in the middle of the altar, 
and, grasping a long knife, must repeat the magic formulae 
and keep watch (seeing and hearing). At morning light, 
attaining the condition of a Rishi, the sharp knife he hokls 
will change into a sword of diamond (« and 

lie will mount into the air and march through space, and 
I'ule over the band of Rishis. Waving the sword he holds, 
everything he wi. 5 he 3 will be accomplished, and he will 
know neither decay nor old age, nor disease nor death.” 
The man having thus obtained the method [of hccoining a 
RUhi), went in searcli of such an “ardent master.” Dili¬ 
gently he searched for many years, but as yet he found 
not the object of his desires. At length, in a certain town 


^ The inagic art of lengthening 
life, or of along life. The “elixir 
of life” and the art of transmuting 
metals had been sought after in the 
East long before the Aiabs intro¬ 
duced the study of alchemy into 
Europe. The philosopher’s stone is 
the tu)i sltd of the Chinese, i.e., the 
1 ed bi-ulphuiet «it mercury, or cin¬ 
nabar. See an article on Tauiyni in 
the Trans of the China Urandi of 
the part v. 1S55, by Dr. 

Edkins, p. So. 

We may compare with this the 


ceremonies observed anciently on 
conferring the dignity of knight¬ 
hood, especially the vigil before the 
altar. (Ingulphus, quoted by Mr. 
Thoin.s ill hisZ.'uo/dqf 7 //cC’o«?'^.p. 138.) 

The account of this magic gein- 
sword may be compared with the 
“g’eat brand, Excalibur,” of King 
A rthur— 

“ But 'ere he dipt the ‘■nrfaee, ro=e an arm 
Clothed in wliuo sauute, mystic, woii- 
dei ful. 

And c.iui:ht him by the hilt, and bian- 
dislicd him 
Tiiree times . . 
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lie encountered a man piteously wailing as he went along 
the way. The solitary master seeing his marks {the murhs 
on Jus person)^ was rejoiced at heart, and forthwirh ap¬ 
proaching him, he inquired, “Why do you go thus lament¬ 
ing, and why are you so distressed ? ” He said, “ I was a 
poor and needy man, and had to labour hard to support 
myself. A certain master seeing this, and knowing me to 
be entirely trustworthy, u.sed me {engaged me for his vrorJI) 
during live years, promising to pay me well for my pains. 
On this I patiently wrought in spite of weariness and 
difhcultie.s. Just as the live years were done, one morn¬ 
ing for some little fault I was cruelly whipped and driven 
awa}" without a farthing. 'For this cause I am sad at 
heart and afflicted. Oh, who will pity me ? ” 

The solitary master ordered him to accompany him, and 
coming to his cabin {uvod hut), by his magic power he 
caused to appear some choice food, and ordered him to 
enter the pool and wash. Tlien he clotlied him in new 
garments, and giving him 500 gold pieces, he dismissed 
him, saying, “ When this is done, come and a^k for more 
without fear.”^° After this he frequently bestowed on 
him more gifts, and in secret did him other good, so 
that his heart was filled with gratitude. Tlien the “ardent 
master” was ready to lay down his life in return fur all 
the kindness he had received. Knowing this, the other 
said to him, “ I am in need of an enthusiastic person.'^® 
During a succession of years I sought for one, till I vras 
fortunate enough to meet with you, possessed of rare 
beauty and a becoming p)resence, difterent frojn others.'*^ 
Kow, therefore, I pray you, during one night {to watch) 
without speaking a word.” 

The champion said, “ I am ready to die for you, much 


^ ^iang, the marks indicating his 
noble character. 

)Vu-ii-ai may also mean “seek 
it not el>ewhere.” Julien tianslates 
it “ do not despise me.” 

“A brave champion ”—Julien. 

So I translate the passage, but 


it may be “your beauty (or figure) 
corresponds to the ideal portrait I 
had formed of it.” So Julien trans¬ 
lates ; but Ji iiitx ta would more 
naturalh’’ be rendered “ unlike that 
of any other,” 
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more to sit with my breath covered." Whereupon he 
constructed an altar and undertook the rules for becoming 
a Rlshi, according to the prescribed form. Sitting down, 
he awaited the night. At the approach of night each 
attended to his particular duties. The “ solitary master ” 
recited his magic prayers; the champion held his sharp 
sword in his hand. About dawn suddenly he uttered a 
short cry, and at the same time fire descended from 
heaven, and flames and smoke arose on every side like 
clouds. The ‘''solitary master” at once drew the champion 
into tlie lake,'^^ and having saved him from his danger, he 
said, “ I bound you to silence; why then did you cry 
out ? ” ” 

The champion said, “ After receiving your orders, to¬ 
wards the middle of the night, darkly, as in a dream, the 
scene changed, and I saw rise before me all my past his¬ 
tory. My master in his own person came to me, and 
in consolatory words addressed me; overcome with grati¬ 
tude, I yet restrained myself and spoke not. Then that 
other man came before me; towering with rage, he slew 
me, and I received my ghostly body^® vxoidcnd cts a 
Hliadc or sliadoxvn iody). I beheld myself dead, and I 
sighed witli pain, but yet I vowed tlirough endless ages 
not to speak, in gratitude to you. IsText I saw myself 
destined to be born in a great llrahman’s house in 
Southern India, and I felt my time come to be conceived 
and to be brought fortli. Though all along enduring- 
anguish, yet from gratitude to you no sound escaped me. 


From this it seems that the 
I'oition relathiji to “holding the 
i-ieath” is omitted in the pievious 
st-ntence 

That is. to escape the fire. 

That i^-, “my loid or ina&ter. 
Mhoni I now serve”—the solitary 
master or Rlshi. It cannot be my 
old master, the one Mbotieated him 
so cruelly (as Julien construes it}, 
for he comes on the scene in the 
next sentence. The .symbols »ih sse 


are not to be taken Mith c/<m, as 
though it were ‘’mv old master;” 
but with kin, as i have txaiiTated 
it, “there arose be fore me the for¬ 
mer events of my life.” 

This gho:^tiy body or shade 
(chinnj yin, klum) coxiesponds with 
the etowXot' of the Greeks— 

'^‘'XV hdo)\ov, drap 
^peves oi/K €VL irdpiraR. 

— !l(ud, xxiii. 104. 
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After a while I entered on my studies, took the cap {of 
manhood), and I married; my parents dead, I had a 
child. Each day I thought of all your kindness, and en¬ 
dured in silence, uttering no word. My household con¬ 
nections and clan relatives all seeing this, were filled with 
shame. For more than sixty years and five I lived. At 
length my wife addressed me, ‘ You must speak; if not, 
I slay your son ! ’ And then I thought, ‘ I can beget no 
other child, for I am old and feeble; this is my only ten¬ 
der son.’ It was to stop my wife from killing him I 
raised the cry.” 

The solitary master ” said, “ All was my fault; ’twas 
the fascination of the devil.”*'" The champion, moved 
with gratitude, and sad because the thing had failed, fretted 
himself and died. Because he escaped the calamity of 
fire, the lake is called “ Saving the Life,” and because he 
died overpowered by gratitude, it has its other name, “The 
Champion’s Lake.” 

To the west of this lake there is & stupa of “the three ani¬ 
mals.” In this place, when Bodhisattva was practising his 
jireparatory life, he burnt his own body. At the beginning 
of the kal])a in this forest wild, there lived a fox, a hare, 
and a monkey, three creatures of different kinds but 
mutually affectionate. At this time Sakra, king of DA’as, 
wishing to examine into the case of those practising the 
life of a Budhisattva, descended spiritually in shape as 
an old man. Lie addressed tlie three animals thus: “ My 
childi'cn, two or three,*^ are you at ease and without 
fear ?” Tliey said, “ We lie upon {tread on) the rich her¬ 
bage, wander through the bosky biakes, and though of 
dili'erent kinds we are agreed togeth.er, and are at rest and 
joyful.” The old man said, “Hearing that yon, my chil- 

^ Of ^lara : it i> plain that this ^ There appear-t to be an error 
weird btory, taken in connection in the text, a^s thouidli mu (three) 
with the dream, the iiiabilitv to had been repeated, but the middle 
move or speak, and the actual refe- stroke of tlie tirf>t s\mbol eia-^cd. 
rence of it all to Mara, is hut an But as the same svinbols are used in 
account of tlie enthusiastic hero's* the next sentence, the ineaiiiiig may 
suffering from “ nightmare.” he simply, “ My children.” 
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(Iren, two or three, were peaceful at heart and living in 
sweet accord, though I am old, yet have I come from far- 
alone, forgetting my infirmities, to visit you; but now I 
am pressed with hunger, what have you to offer me to eat ?” 
They said, “ Wait here awhile, and we will go ourselves in 
search of food.” Ou this, with one mind and with single 
purpose, they searched through the different ways for food. 
The fox having skirted a river, drew out from thence a 
fresh carp tish. The monkey in tiie forest gathered fruits 
and flowers of different kinds. Tiien they came together to 
the appointed pdace and approached the old miin. Only the 
hare came empty, after running to and fro both right and 
left. The old man spake to him and said, “ As it seems 
to me, you are not of one mind with the fox and monkey; 
each of those can minister to me heartily, but the hare 
alone comes empty, and gives me iionglit to eat; the 
truth of what I say cau easily be known.” The hare, 
hearing these words and moved by their power, addressed 
the fox and inonki-y thus, “ Heap up a great [(ilo of wood 
for burning, tben I will give (do) something.” The fox 
and monkey did accordingly; riiiiuing here and there, they 
gathered grass and wood; they piled it up, and when it 
^ya3 thoroughly alight tlie hare spake thus: “ Good sir! I 
am a small and feeble thing; it is difficult for me to obtain 
you food, but my poor body may [(crliaps provide a meal.” 
On this he cast himself upon the fire, and forthwith died. 
Then the old man reassumed his body as King Sakra, col¬ 
lected all the bones, and after dolorou.s sighs addressed the 
fox and monkey thus: “ He only could have done it (or, 
unprecedented event). I am deeply touched; and lest his 
memoiy should perish, I will place him in the moon’s disc 
to dwell.” Therefore through after ages all have Sidd, 
“ The hare is in the moon.” After this event men built a 
btiqm 011 the spot.*® 

The preceding' story is known found also in the Chiiie'^w Jcitaka- 
as The JIarr Jataka. It is yiven book; sec also Fausboil, I'LveJdta- 
in Rhys Davids’ Uuddhism ; it is Im*, p. 58. 
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Leaving tliis country and going do\yn the Ganges east¬ 
ward 300 li or so, we come to the country of Cheu-chu. 


The Kingdom of Chen-ciiu^® [Ghazipue], 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit; its capital, 
which borders on the Ganges river, is about 10 li in cir¬ 
cuit. The people are wealthy and prosperous ; the towns 
and villages are close together. The soil is rich and fer¬ 
tile, and the land is regularly cultivated. The climate is 
soft and temperate, and the manners of the people are 
pure and honest. The disposition of the nieii is naturally 
fierce and excitable; they are believers both in heretical 
and true doctrine. There are some ten sanglutrdiuas with 
less than 1000 followers, who all study the doctrines of 
the Little A^’chicle. There are twenty Deva temples, occu¬ 
pied by sectaries of different persuasions. 

In a sci'liijliardma to the north-west of the capital is a 
sldpa built by Asoka-raja. The Indian tradition says 
this bl{q)a contains a peck of the relics of Tathagata, For¬ 
merly, when the Lord of the "Worid dwelt in this place,^^ 
during seven days he preached the excellent law for the 
sake of an assembly of the Ilevas. 

Leside this place are traces where the three Euddhas of 
the past age walked and where they sat. 

Close bv is an image of Maitr^va Bodhisattva : although 
of small dimensions, its spiritual presence is great, and its 
divine power is exhibited from time to time in a myste¬ 
rious inaiiiier. 

Going cast from the chief city about 200 li, we come to 
a suiiglidrctma called 0-pi-t’o-kie-la-iia (■'■ Ears not 

Chen-cliu, ineaninf; “lord of ® Or tlie work called f.e., 

CGiiflict or battle,” is the traiisla- the RocorJs of India, 
tion of Garjanapati, and has been Julieii translates “ in this con- 

identified by Cunningham >\ith Gha- Tent,” but the original names only 
zipur, a town on the Ganges just 50 “ the place ” It would be natural 

miles ea.st of Banaras. The original to su})po>e that A-^oka built the 
Hindu name of the place was Gar- diqta, and the samjlidrdnia was 
j^ipnr. elected subsequently. 
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pierced”—Aviddhakarna®). The circuit (encircling wall) 
is not great, but the ornamental work of the building is 
very artistic. The lakes reflect the surrounding flowers, and 
the eaves of tlie towers and pavilions (or, the tower-pavi¬ 
lions) touch one another in a continuous line. The priests 
are grave and decorous, and all their duties are properly 
attended to. The tradition states: Formerly there were 
two or three Sramanas, passionately fond of learning, who 
lived ill the country of Tu-ho-lo^® (Tukhara), to the 
north of the Snowy Mountains, and were of one mind. 
Each day during the intervals of worship and reciting the 
scriptures, they talked together in tliis way : " The excel¬ 
lent principles of religion are dark and mysterious, not to 
be fathomed in careless talk. The sacred relics (traces) 
shine with their own peculiar splendour; let us go toge¬ 
ther from place to place, and tell our faithful (belicL-inj''^) 
friends what sacred relics we ourselves have seen.” 

Oil this the two or three associates, taking their reli¬ 
gious staves,*'^ went forth to travel together. Arrived in 
India, at whatever convent gates they called, they were 
treated with disdain as belonging to a frontier country, 
and no one would take them in. They were exposed to 


The distance and bearing from 
Ghazipur given in the text would 
indicate Baliya us the Mte of tliis 
convent. There is a village called 
Bikajiur, about <nie mile east of Ba¬ 
liya. which Cunningham thinks may 
be a corruption of Aviddhakarna- 
pura. It may be the same vihdra 
as that called ‘‘Desert'’ by Fa-hian 
(cap. xxxiv.) But we can hardly 
accept Cunningham’s restoration of 
Kivaii'i lie (which simply means “wil- 
lierne^s ” or “desert’’) to Vrihad- 
.iranva (u' Brihaduranya, which he 
ttimki may have been corrupted into 
Bidblik uII 

Sea voi. 1. p. 37. For further 
rematks on the country Tu-ho-Io and 
the Tukhari people see a pamphlet 
by G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu on the 
probable origin of the Toukhari {De 
COriglne ‘probable dcs Toukhares), 


Louvain, iSS3. This writer combats 
the opinion of Baron Richtofen auvl 
others that the Yue-chi and tlie 
Tokhari are identical. This is in 
agreement with vol. i. p. 57, n. 121, 
of the present work. 

“Our non-lmretical friends or 
relatives ” or it maybe simply our 
attache*! friends.” 

^ 'i'here are two such foreign 2>il- 
grims with their staves sculptured 
at Amardvati. Tree and Serpent IFw- 
shipf pi. Ixxxli. tig. I. Mr. Fergusson 
suggests thev may be Scythians ; 
probably they are these Tokhari 
2>e*)2ile. If tills be so, their ]jo.-5ition 
beneath the palm-tree indicates the 
misery they endured, as described 
in the text; and the grouping may 
be compared with the “ Judaga 
capta” medal. 
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the winds and the rains without, and within they suffered 
from hunger; their withered bodies and pallid faces 
showed their miser}'. At this time the king of the country 
in his wandering through the suburbs of the city saw 
these strange priests. Surprised, he asked them, “ What 
region, mendicant masters, come you from ? and why are 
you here with your unpierced ears®® and your soileil gar¬ 
ments ? ” The Sranianas replied, “ We are men of the 
Tu-ho-lo country. Having received with respect the 
bequeathed doctrine,®'^ with high resolve we have spurned 
the common pursuits of life, and following the same plan, 
we have come to see and adore the sacred relics. But 
alas ! tor our little merit, all alike have cast us out; the 
Sramans of India deign not to give us shelter, and we 
would return to our own land, but we have not yet com¬ 
pleted the round of our pilgrimage. Therefore, with much 
fatigue and troubled in heart, we follow on our way till 
we have finished our aim.” 

The king hearing these words, was much affected with 
pity, and forthwith erected on this fortunate (excellent) site 
a saiiglidrdma, and wrote on a linen scroll the following 
decree; “ It is by the divine favour of the three precious 
ones {Buddha, Bharma, Saiiyhd) that I am sole itiler of 
the world and the most honoured among men. Having 
acquired sovereignty over men, this charge has been laid 
on me by Buddha, to protect and cherish all who wear the 
garments of religion [soiled or dyed gai-me-nts). 1 have 
built this sanghdrdma for the special entertainment of 
strangers. Let no priest with pierced ears ever dwell in 
this convent of mine.” Because of this circumstance the 
place received its name. 

Going south-east from the convent of’0-pi-t’o-kie- 
la-iia about too li, and passing to the south of the Ganges, 
we come to tlie town Mo-ho-sa-lo (ilahasara),®^ the in- 

Hence the name, Tho town of jMuhrisaia, has 

^ That the bequest or testa- been identified by M. V. de St. 
nientaiy doctrine of Buddha's reli- Martin with Masaj, a villaLie sit 
gioii. miles to the west of Ara (Anah,-. 
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liabitants of wliicli are all Brahmans, and do not respect 
the law of Buddha. Seeing the Srarnan, they first in¬ 
quired as to his studies, and ascertaining his profound 
hnowledge, they then treated him with respect. 

On the north side of the Ganges®^ there is a temple of 
(ISTa-lo-yen) Narayana-deva.®® Its balconies and storied 
towers are wonderfully sculptured and ornamented. The 
images of the Devas are wrought of stone with the highest 
art of man. Miraculous signs, difficult to explain, are 
manifested here. 

Going east from this temple 30 li or so, there is a stllpa, 
built by Asoka-raja. The greater part (« great half) is 
buried in the earth. Before it is a stone pillar about 20 
feet high, on the top of which is the figure of a lion. There 
is ail inscription cut in it {i.e., the pillar) respecting the 
defeat of the evil spirits. Formerly in this place there 
was some desert demons, who, relying on their great 
strength and {s'piritual) capabilities, fed on the flesh and 
blood of men. Tiiey made havoc of men and did the 
utmost mischief. Tathagata, in pity to living creatures, 
who tvere deprived of their natural term of days, by his 
spiritual power converted the demons, and led them, from 
reverence to him {kivai i^^), to accept the command against 
murder. The demons, receiving ids instruction respect¬ 
fully, saluted him (bg the p>'>'cidalcshina). Moreover, they 
brought a stone, requesting Buddha to .sit down, desiring 
to hear the excellent law (//um his mouth), that they 
might learn how to conquer their thoughts and hold them¬ 
selves in check. From that time the disciples of the 
unbelievers have all endeavoured to I'emove the .stone 
which the demons placed for a seat; but though 10.000 

Acconlin^^ to Cunningham, the sert” ^I'lvany tfc) irf the same as that 
pilgrim mii-'t have crosr.eil the Gan- found in l'\i-Iaun, leftrrvtl to ahuve, 
ge-abo\ o Kevelganj, which is nearly n 49. 

duu uuitli of Masiirexactly l6niiles. The Chinese j)hia->c Jcira/ i cor- 

Thi^ point, near the cundueiice of the responds with the ^San-jkrit kirana, 
Gange-^ and Ghagrfi, is deemed espe- “ to take rttfugv in.” Hence (Jeiieral 
cially ho]y. Cuniiinghain traces the name of this 

That i.s, of Vishnu district 8.iian to the incident re- 

The expiession used for “de- corded in the text. 
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of them strove to do so, they would be unable to turn it. 
Leafy woods and clear lakes surround the foundation on 
the right aii left, and men who approach the neighbour¬ 
hood are i.Eulile to restrain a feeling of awe. 

Not far ibom the spot where the demons were subdued 
there are naay scmghdrdmas, mostly in ruins, but there 
are still soixa priests, who all reverence the doctrine of the 
Great Vehi ci-e. 

Going s'j'.uh-east from this 100 li or so, we come to a 
ruined stu.iio. out still several tens of feet high. Formerly, 
after the ^"jrdna of Tathagata, the great kings of the 
eight couii’ci; irs divided his relics. The Brahman who 
meted out ;l;eir several portions, smearing the inside 
of his pitibe t with honey,®'* after allotting them their 
shares, took '.le pitcher and returned to his country. He 
then scrap’iu the remaining relics from the vessel, and 
raised over rheui a stdpu, and in honour to the vessel 
(pitcher) he ;d.rced it also within the stupa, and hence the 
name {pf Lrtryi stApa) was given it.®® Afterwards -4^&ka- 
rSja, opening; {ViC stupa), took the relics and the pitcher, 
and in place q; the old®® one built a great stApa. To this 


See above^, 40, 41. 

This tranks .Ltion is somewhat 
forced, Liter.i ].r tlie la.s^age runs 
thus — “hone}’ -suearhig -pitcher* 
within.” 

The Druhti yapa (called the 
Kunibhaii stripe 1 )' Tumour,.^ 1 . 
*S'. B., vol. vii. p 013' U said tt) have 
bcf-n built by-A ,-iMuitiu {A.'oluni- 
c/d/Hz,ti‘anslaUT cv Uurnouf, 
p. ^72). It iii:l} stood near a 

villa_4e called h c.’v.ira. It is named 
the “golden p'tci-t-r ” by A^- 
vagbo-sha. Fo . y. 22S3 (coinpa-re 
Spence ITui'd}^ Alujiual of Bud- 
hism.p 351'. iT-e-HrrUiman himself 
is ^oinetiincs c'aLI wlDid a, orl)rolia, 
or Dduna. DiC/uv G<'i'i'espc»iids with 
the Chine.>e }/ .1 j'itcherur vase. 

Julien. in a iior^ p, 3S3, n. l), seems 
to imply that I'c na is simply a 
measure of caifiiutv, and so he re- 
VOL. If. 


stores to larha. But it also 
means a vessel or vase ; probably in 
this case the Brahnians pitchei. 
Compare Fo-sho, v. 1408 ; see also 
Cumiinghain, Anc, (Jeop. of India^ 
p. 442- 

Julien translates, “then here- 
constructed the monuments and en¬ 
larged it; ” but in the original as in 
all cases \vhen speaking of Ad<ka's 
building, it is iinpilied tlnit lie de- 
stioyed the old erection, and in its 
place he built “a great stiipa." It 
would be gi'atifying if we could as¬ 
certain the cliaracter of the pre- 
Asoka monuments. They are said by 
Cuiiiiiiigham to base been “mere 
mounds of earth,” the sepulchral 
nionuiiients of the early kings of the 
country even before the rise of Bud¬ 
dhism.—J«c. Oeoy. of India, p. 449. 


E 
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day, ou festival occasions it emits a great 

light. 

Going north-east from this, and crossing the Ganges, 
after travelling 140 or 150 li, we come to the country of 
h e i - s h e -1 i (Yaisali). 


FeI-SI 1E-LI (YAIS.VLi). 

This kingdom is about 5000 li iu circuit.®® The soil is 
rich and fertile; flowers and fruits are produced in abun¬ 
dance. The dmra fruit (mango) and the mucha (hananu) 
are very plentiful and much prized. The climate is agree¬ 
able and temperate. The manners of the people are pure 
aud honest. They love religion and highly esteem learn¬ 
ing. Loth heretics aud believers are found living together. 
Tliere are several hundred sanghdrdnias, which are mostly 
dilapidated. The three or five®^ which still remain have 
but few priests in them. There are several tens of D^va 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different kinds. The 
followers of the Nirgranthas are very numerous. 

Tiie capital city of Vai^ali {or, called Yai^ali) is to a 
great extent in ruins. Its old foundations are from 60 to 
70 li in circuit. The royal precincts are about 4 or 5 li 
lound; there area few people living in it. Horth-west 


The pilgrim must have crossed 
the Gandak river, not the Ganges. 
This river flows within 12 miles of 
Degwara, the probable site of the 
Diona stdjMi. Vai^Ali, therefore, is 
to the east of the Gandak, and is 
placed by Cunningham on the site 
of the present village of Besarh, 
where there is an old ruined fort 
still ealled Pvaja-Bisul-ka-garh, or 
the fort of the U;i}a Visala. It is 
exactly 23 miles north-north-east 
from Degwaia. Vaisali was pro¬ 
bably the chief town, or the fir&t in 
imjDi'taiK'e, of tin* people called 
Vrljjis or Vajjis These people vvere 
a northern race wdio had taken pO'>- 
ses-^ion of this part of India (viz , 
from the foot of the mountains to 


the Ganges on the south, and from 
the Gandak on the west to the Ma- 
hanadi on the east) from an early 
period ; how early w’e cannot say, 
but as early as the redaction of the 
Buddhist books at least. 

^ This is much in excess of the 
actual measurement, even if the 
country of Vrljji be included. But 
for these calculations of area or cir¬ 
cuit the pilgrim had no data except 
the ordinary statements of the 
people, which would be certainly 
exaggerated. 

Juiien proposes to substitute 
four for Jive. I have kept to the 
original, which is in accordance with 
Oriental idiom. 


( 
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of the royal city (precinct^ 5 or 6 li is a sangJidi’dma with 
a few disciples. They study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle, according to the Sammatiya school. 

By the side of it is a stijupa. It was here Tathagata de¬ 
livered the Vimalakirtti Sutra (Pi-trw-lo-'ku-ldng), and 
tlie sou of a householder, Eatnfikara,™ and others offered 
precious parasols {to Buddha).''^ To the east of this is a 
stupa. It was here Sariputra and others obtained perfect 
exemption (became Ai Jiats). 

To the south-east of this last spot is a st-Apa ; this M’as 
built by a king of Yaisali. After the Nindna of Buddha, 
a former king of this country obtained a portion of tlie 
relics of his body and to honour them as highly as pos¬ 
sible raised (this buildiiig)p 

The records of India state: In this stdpa there was 
at first a quantity of relics equal to a “ hole ” (ten peck.s). 
Asoka-iaja opening it, took away nine-tenths of the whole, 
leaving only oiie-teiitli behind. Afterwards there was a 
king of the country who wished again to open the stdpu, 
but at the moment when he began to do so, the earth 
trembled, and he dared not proceed to open (the sttqoa). 

To the north-west is a stdpa built by Asoka-rCija; by 
the side of it is a stone pillar about 50 or 60 feet high, 
with the figure of a lion on the top. To the south of 


So Julien vtbtove%p ao-Ul. trea¬ 
sure heap It is sometimes restored 
to Katiiakuta (B. Xanjio, Cutaloijue^ 
p. 10 ss j; but, as before stated, the 
Chinc'se symbol for Icutct is hwiit, not 
tsi. liatiicikara is perhaps the same 
asla-^.uLi 

YasaJa is generally represented 
with a parasol over his liead. Much 
of the later Buddhist legend appears 
to have been borrowed or adopted 
from the history of Yasada. Bl. 
Ixiii. fig. 3, Trtc and K^ierptnt TT'o?’- 
ship. probably relate.s to him. 

The Lichhavis of Yaisali ob¬ 
tained a share of the relics of Bud¬ 
dha, and raised over them a stupa. 
(See Varga 2S of the Fo - sho- 
king-Uan-kintj), The scene found 


at Sauchi (pi. xxviii. fig i, Tree 
and Serpent TTors/up) proba)>ly re¬ 
fers to this $:tupa and its com'ecra- 
tij>n. The appearance of the men 
shows they were a aSTorthern race ; 
their hair and flowing hair-band.-, 
and inu-jh'al instruments ay,ree with 
the account given of the people of 
Kuche \vol. i. p. 19. antiK it is 
stated both in the Pah and Xorthern 
Buddhist book.s that the Lichhavis 
were distinguished for their bright 
coloured and vaiiegated diesses and 
equipages. All the evidence seems 
to point to these people being a 
branch of the Y^ue-chi. 

The Lichhavis were called 
“lions.” See Fo-sho^ v. 1906. It 
would seem that the four animals 
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the stone pillar is a tank. This was dug by a band of 
monkeys (Markatahrada) for Buddha’s use. When he 
was in the world of old, Tathagata once and again dwelt 
here. Not far to the south of this tank is a stupa; it 
was here the monkej’'s, taking the alms-bowl of Tatha¬ 
gata, climbed a tree and gathered liim some honey. 

Not far to the south is a stupa; this is the place where 
the monkeys offered the honey to Buddha. At the north¬ 
west angle of the lake there is still a figure of a monkey. 

To the north-east of the saiighardma 3 or 4 li is a stupa; 
this is the old site of the house of Vimalakirtti (Pi-mo-lo- 
ki); various spiritual signs (manifestations) are exhibited 
here. 

Not far from this is a spirit-dwelling(a i?), its 
shape like a pile of bricks. Tradition says this stone- 
pile is where the householder Vimalakirtti preached the 
law when he was sick. 

Not far from this is a stiipa; this is the site of the old 
residence of Eatuidcara (P’ao tsi).^® 

Not far from this is a stupa; this is tlie old house of 
the lady Amra.‘® It was here the aunt of Buddha and 
other Bhiksliunis obtained Nirrdm. 

named in vol. i. pp. ii, 12, are 
typical of the four regions respec¬ 
tively ; the ‘'lion” would therefore 
typify Korthern nations. 

This scene is albo found at 
Sanchi (pi. xxvi. hg. 2, Tree a)iel 
Serpent ira?’s/t//d- It is on the same 
pillar as the consecration scene 
alluded to above. The pillar was 
tA’ideiitly the uork or gilt of the 
A'aiAuli people. 

Vimalakirtti is explained by 
the Chinese e<puvalents v:u Tcau 
chinf, i.c., uiidefiled reputation. He 
'vas a householder (chang-che') of 
Vaisali and <a convert to Huddhism. 

There is little said about him in 
the books ; but he is supjiosed to 
have \ i'^ited China (Eitel, JIandhook, 
sub \()C.) 

This was probably one of the 
Vajjian shrine'-, Chetiyfini or Yak- 


kha-chetiytini, of which we read in 
the Book Cif the O'reat Ikceasse, and 
elsewhere. (Compare ^Sac. JJks. of 
the East, vol. xi. p. 4.) 

Julien truncates—“Tradition 
has preserved for it the name of 
‘ piled-up stone’ (Ahiiakvita*;'.” } 3 ut 
there is no symbol for “name it 
is simply “tiadithm sa\s.” .TuHen 
has omittetl the title of “ house¬ 
holder ” {ehaii'i-i-Jic). 

There is .some ditticulty in re¬ 
storing P'ao h(. Julien, in the pas¬ 
sage before us, iTp-tores it to Kat- 
nakara, but in note i (same page) 
he re'^tores the ^ame sviubol-. to 
Ratuakuta. 

Tor an account of the lady 
Amra, see Fo-sko-hinfj-tsaii-kinrj, 
\arga 22. Julien restores the ex¬ 
pression to “ daughter of the Amra ” 
(Aiuradarika). It may be so ; but 
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To the north of the saiiglidrdma 3 or 4 li is a stiqM; 
this indicates the place where Tathagata stopped when 
about to advance to Kii^iiiagara to die, whilst men and 
Kinnaras followed hini.®“ From this not far to the north¬ 
west is a siiqM; here Enddha for the very last time 
gazed upon the city of Vaisali.®^ FTot far to the south of 
this is a vihdra, before which is built a stiqia; this is 
the site of the garden of the Amra-girl,*^ which she gave 
in charity to Buddha. 

By the side of this garden is a stupa; this is the place 
where Tathagata announced his death.®® When Budcllia 
formerlj’ dwelt in this place, he told Ananda as follows;—• 
“Those wlio obtain the four spiritual faculties are able to 
extend their lives to a kalpa. Wliat is the term of years 
of Tathagata then ? ” Thrice he asked tliis question, and 
Ananda answered not, through the fascination of Mtlra. 
Then Ananda rising from his seat, gave himself up to 
silent thought in a wood At this time Milra coming to 
Buddha,®* asked him, saying, “Tathagata has for a long¬ 
time dwelt in the world teaching and converting. Those 
whom he has saved from the circling streams {of transmi- 


“ the lady Anira ” appears more 
natural. She is called the “Mango 
girl” in the Southern records {iSac. 
Boohs of the East, vol. xi. p. 33), and 
the Chine.se would bear this trans¬ 
lation. She was a courtesan, and 
otlierwise called Ainbaprili. For an 
account of her birth and history, see 
Manual of BuOltism, p. 327 ss. 

The Kinnaras are said to be the 
horse-faced ninsicians of Kuveru 
(Fitel, but the Chinese sym¬ 

bols de'-jcribe them as “.soinethingdif- 
fereiit from men. ” They may be seen 
figured in the sculpture at Sanchi, 
pi. xxvi. fig. I, Mhere they are com¬ 
ing to the place where Buddha stop¬ 
ped (figurfd by the obhmg stone) ; 
this is another sculpture of the Vais- 
ali pillar, and illustiates the notice 
in the text. 

The incident cfmnected with 
BudtUia's la.^t look at Vai.sali is nar¬ 
rated, Fa-hlitn, cap x.w.; Sac. Boohs 


of the East, vol. xi. p. 64, and vol. 
xix. p. 2S3. 

Or, the lady Anna ; for an ac¬ 
count of the gift of the garden, see 
Fo-sko as above. 

For an account of this incident 
compare Fa-hlan, cap. x\v. ; Sac. 
Books of the East, vol. xi. p 41, and 
vol. xix. p. 267. 

This interview of Miira (called 
Pi.suna, the wicked one, in the 
Chinese version, S. B. E., vol. xix. 
]» 267) is again found among the 
►SAiichi sculptures on the Vaisali 
jullar, pi xxvi. fig. l, lower scene. 
Mara is known by the escort of 
women, his daughters : he is here 
standing in front of tin; tree which 
'-vni]>oIi.ses Buddha’s j)re>ence. His 
ajipearaiice and e.scort here are the 
same as in pi xxx. tig. i, upper part; 
he is there reproeiited above the 
scene of rejoicing among the 
of the Trayastrinisas heaven around 
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(jration) are as numerous as the dust or the sands. This 
surely is the time to partake of tlie joy of Nirvana.” 
Tathagata taking some grains of dust on his nail, asked 
MS,ra, saying, “ Are the grains of dust on my nail equal 
to the dust of the whole earth or not ? ” He answered, 
“ The dust of the earth is much greater.” Buddha said, 
“ Those who are saved are as the grains of earth on my 
nail; those not saved like the grains of the whole earth; 
hut after three months I shall die.” Mara hearing it, was 
rejoiced and departed. 

Meantime Auanda in the wood suddenly had a strange 
dream, and coming to Buddha he told it to him, saying, 
“ I was in the wood, when 1 beheld in my dream a large 
tree, wdiose branches and leaves in their luxuriance cast a 
grateful shade beneath, when suddenly a mighty wind 
arose which destroyed and scattered the tree and its 
branches without leaving a mark behind. Oh, forbid it 
that the lord is going to die ! My heart is sad and worn, 
therefore I have come to ask you if it be so or not ? ” 

Buddha answered Auanda, “ I asked you before, and 


the head-turban of Buddha after the 
great renunciation ; he is fitly placed 
above that hea\ eii as being the “ lord 
«)f the world of desire,” and therefore 
always described as occupying the 
1 ipper n]an''ion of this tier of heavens. 
His distress and rage are indicative 
of his condition of mind in know¬ 
ledge of BOdhisattva's renunciation. 
If the four identifications on this 
pillar aie correct, we may conclude 
that the people of Vaisitli were a 
Xorthern people allied to the Yue- 
chi, which illustrates the observa¬ 
tion of Csoina K(»robi, ‘‘that Tibe¬ 
tan writers derive their first king 
about 250 li.c. from the Litsabyis 
"r Lichhavis” {Mnniial of Budhism, 
p. 236, note). Tlie S^akya family of 
Buddha is also said to belong to this 
tribe. Mniioirc by V. de St. Martin, 
p. 367, note. The symbols used by 
the Chinese for the Yiie-chi and 
for the Vrtjjis are the same. Unless 
we are to suppose a much earlier 


incursion of these people into India 
than is generally allowed, the date 
of the Southern books of Buddh¬ 
ism {the book of the Great Decease 
and others), which contain accounts 
respecting the character, habits, and 
dre-s of tlie Lichhavis (which corre¬ 
spond with the jS’orthern accounts', 
must be brought down considerably 
later than the assumed date of the re¬ 
daction of the Pfili canon. J 3 ut, on 
the other hand, if it be true that the 
incursion of these people took place 
when Pataliputra was strem^thened 
as a fortified out]>o-t to repel their 
advance, i.e, about the time of Bud¬ 
dha, then we inu>t allow an early 
advance on their part into India. 
We know they were regarded a.s 
intruders, for Ajata^atru, king of 
Magadlia, was desirous to attack 
and root out “ these Vajjian.s/' and 
it was he also who strengthened the 
city of Pataliputra. The question 
deserve.s consideration. 
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Mara so fascinated you that you did not then ask me to 
remain in the world. Mara-raja has urged me to die 
soon, and I have covenanted to do so, and fixed the time. 
This is the meaning of your dream.” 

Not far from this spot is a stiipa. This is the spot 
where the thousand sons beheld their father and their 
mother.®*' Formerly there was a Rtshi who lived a secret 
life amid the crags and valleys. In the second month of 
spring he had been bathing himself in a pure stream of 
water. A roe-deer which came to drink there just after 
conceived and brought forth a female child, very beautiful 
beyond human measure, but she had the feet of a deer. 
The Rlshi having seen it, adopted and cherished it {as his 
child). As time went on, on one occasion he ordered her 
to go and seek some fire. In so doing she came to the 
hut of another Rlshi; but wherever her feet trod there 
she left the impression of a lotus-flower on the ground. 
The other Rlshi having seen this, was very much sur¬ 
prised, and bade her walk round his hut and he would 
give her some fire. Having done so and got the fire, she 
returned. At this time Fan-yu-wang (Bralimadatta-raja®^) 
going out on a short excursion, saw tlie lotus-flower traces, 
and followed them to seek {the cause). Admiring her 
strange and wonderful appiearance, he took her back in 
his carriage. The soothsayers casting her fortune said, 
“ She will bear a thousand sous.” Hearing thi.s, the other 
women did nothiim' but scheme against her. Her time 
liaving been accomplished, she brought forth a lotus-flower 
of a thousand leaves, and on each leaf was seated a boy. 
The other women slandered her on its account, and say¬ 
ing it was “ an unlucky omen,” threw {the lotus) into the 
Ganges, and it was carried away by the current. 

rc)r a full account of this inci- haps it is an error in my text, 
dent, see, as before, The Saa'cd If ?/w be taken in the sense of 

Tools of the East, vols. xi. and xix, “given,” Brahmailatta may be the 

Compare Fa-hian, p. 97 (Beal's right restoration. Julien proposes 
edition). Julien has no notice of Brahmanadita doubtfully. 

“the father” of the children : per- 
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The king of Ujiyana (U-shi-yen), down the stream 
going out for an excursion, observed a yellow-cloud-covered 
box floating on the water and coming towards him. He 
took it and opened it, and there saw a thousand boys; 
being well nourished, when they came to perfect stature, 
they were of great strength. Eelying on these, he ex¬ 
tended his kingdom in every direction, and encouraged 
by the victories of his troops, he was on the point of 
extending his conquests to this country (i.e., Vai^ali). 
Trahmadatta-raja hearing of it, was much alarmed ; fear¬ 
ing his army was not able to contend successfully with 
the invaders, he was at a loss what to do. At this time 
the deer-footed girl, knowing in her heart that these were 
her sons, addressed the king thus: “ Xow that these 
youthful warriors are approaching the frontier, from the 
highest to the lowest there is an absence of courage 
(heart). Your feeble wife by her thought is able to con¬ 
quer those redoubtable champions.” The king mb yet 
believing her, remained overwhelmed with fear. Then 
the deer-girl, mounting the city wall, waited the arrival 
of the warriors. The thousand youths having surrounded 
the city with their soldiers, the deer-girl said to them, 
“Do not be rebellious! I am your mother; you are my 
sons.” The thousand youths replied, “ 'VYhat extravagant 
words are these!” The deer-girl then pre.?sing both her 
breasts, a thousand jets of milk flowed out therefrom, and 
by divine direction fell into their mouths. Then they 
laid aside their armour, broke their ranks, and returned 
to their tribe and family. The two countries mutually 
rejoiced, and the people rested in peace. 

Not far from this spot is a siupa. This is where Tatha- 
gata walked for exercise, and left the traces thereof. In 
teaching (or, pointing to the traces) he addre.ssed the con¬ 
gregation thus : “In ancient days, in this place, I returned 
to my family®® on seeing my mother. If you would 


Pa-liian calls this place the spot where Buddha “ laid aside his bow 
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know then, those thousand youths are the same as the 
thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa.” 

To the east of the spot where Buddha explained this 
birth (jcttaka) is a ruined foundation above which is built 
a stilpa. A bright light is from time to time reflected 
here. Those who ask {pray) in worship obtain their re¬ 
quests. The ruins of the turretted preaching-hall, where 
Buddha uttered the Samantanmkha ® dhdrani and other 
sutras, are still visible. 

Bj’ the side of the preaching-hall, and not far from ir, 
is a stiqM which contains the relics of the half body of 
Ananda.®® 

No far from this are several stupas —the exact number 
has not yet been determined. Here a thousand Praty^ka 
Buddhas (To-kio) attained Kirvclna. Both within and 
without the city of Vaisall, and all round it, the sacred ves¬ 
tiges are so numerous that it would be difficult to recount 
them all. At every step commanding sites and old foun¬ 
dations are seen, which the succession of seasons and lapse 
of years have entirely destroyed. The forests are uprooted; 
the shallow lakes are dried up and stinking; nought but 
offensive remnants of decay can be recorded. 

Going north-west of the chief city 50 or 60 li, we come 
to a great stupa. This is wiiere tlie Lichhavas (Li-ch’e- 
p’o) took leave of Buddlin.®i Tatliagata having left the 
city of Vaisali on his way to KuHnagnra. all the Lichh¬ 
avas, hearing that Buddha was about to die, accompanied 
him wailing and lamenting. The Lordi of the World having 
observed their fond affection, and as words were useless to 
calm them, immediately by his spiritual power caused to 
appear a great river with steep sides and deep, the waves 
of which flowed on impetuously. Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved with grief 

Pu-men-t'o-lo-ni-lcbig: thi^ is a For an account ()f the division 

section of the Saddkarma iJimdarilca of Ananda’s luidy consult Fa-hian, 
SCdra, but we cannot suppose that cap, xx\i. 

any portion of this work is as old as For this event see/u-/u«», cap. 

the tune of Buddha. xxiv. 
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as they were. Then Tathagata left them his pdtra as a 
token of remembrance. 

Two hundred li to the north-west of the city ofVaisali, or 
a little less, is an old and long-deserted city, with but few 
inhabitants. In it is a stupa. This is the place where Bud¬ 
dha dwelt when, in old days, for the sake of an assembly 
of Bodhisattvas, men, and Devas, he recited an explanatory 
jataJca of himself when as a Bodhisattva he was a Chcdra- 
cartin monarcli of this city and called Maliadeva (Ta-tien). 
He was possessed of the seven treasures,'"'^ and his rule 
extended over the world {the four empires). Observing 
the marks of decay in himself,®® and concluding in his 
mind about the impermanency of his body, he took a high 
resolve {heing secretly affected by his re/lections},Aek his 
throne, gave up his country, and, becoming a herinit, 
assumed the dark robes and gave liimself to study. 

Going south-east from the city 14 or 15 li, we come to a 
great stedpa. It was here the convocation of the seven liun- 
ilred sages and saints was held.®^ One hundred and ten 
years after the Kirxdna of Buddha there were in TaiSali 
some Bhikslius wlio broke the laws of Buddha and perverted 
the rules of discipline. At this time Yasada (Ye-she-t’o) 
Ayushniat was stopping in the country of Kosala (Kiao- 
so-lo); Sarnbogha (San-pu-kia) Ayushmat was dwelling in 
the country of Mathura; Itevata (Li-po-to) Ayusliinat was 
stopping in the country of Han-jo (Kanyfduxbja?®®); Sfila®^ 
(Sha-lo) Ayuslimat was stopping in the country of Vai^iili; 
Bujasumira (Fu-she-su-mi-lo=:Kujjas6bhita?) Ayushmat 

That is, the seven treasures of a This is generally calleil ‘‘the 

holy-Nvlieel king, or Chakravartin. second 33 nddhist convocation." Tor 
Tor ail account of these treasures an account of it see Oldenberg. 17 na- 
see Senart, La Lcyendedu Baddht, yajdtcdcam^ vol. i. ; Abstract vf Four 
pp. 20 ff. Jjicturcs, p. S3, d.v, &;c. 

These nuirk^ of decav were the So the Chinebe Chang lo may 

tir.st wliitu haii-b that appeared on be rendered. 

his hea<l On seeing these he re- Julien restores this doubtful!} 

signed the throne to his son and as Haujna. 

became an ascetic. He is called Julien has omitted all lueution 

Makliadewa by .Spence Hardy. Alan- of Sdla. 
ual of Budhism, pp. 129? ^ 3 ^* 
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■was stopping in the country of Sha-lo-li-fo (Salaribhu ?): 
all these M’ere great Arhats, possessed of independent 
power, faithful to the three pitakas, possessed of the three 
enlightenments (vidyds), of great renown, knowing all that 
should be known, all of them disciples of Ananda. 

At this time Yasada sent a message to summon the 
sages and saints to a convocation at tlie city of Vaisall. 
There was only wanting one to make up the 700, when 
Fu-she-su-mi-lo hy the use of his divine sight saw the 
saints and sages assembled and deliberating about reli¬ 
gious matters. By his miraculous power he appeared in 
the assembly. Then Sambogha in the midst of the assem¬ 
bly, baring his right breast and prostrating himself, [arose) 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Let the congregation 
be silent, respectfully thoughtful! In former days the 
great and holy King of the Law, after an illustrious career, 
entered Nmunn. Although years and months have elapsed 
since then, his w'ords and teaching still survive. But now 
the Bhikslius of Vaisfdi have become negligent and per¬ 
vert the coniniandments. Tliere are ten points in which 
they disobey the tvords of the Buddha {the ten-poa'cr-das- 
abcUa). Kow then, learned sirs, you know well the points 
of error; you are well acquainted with the teaching of the 
highly virtuous (hhadanta) ADauda: iu deep affection to 
Buddha let us again declare his holy will.” 

Then the whole congregation were deeply affected; they 
summoned to the assembly tlie Bhikshus, and, according 
to the Vinaya, they charged tliem with transgression, 
bound afresh the rules that had been broken, and vindi¬ 
cated the holy law. 

Going south So or go li from this place, we come to the 
suiiyhurdma cd.\\cd Svetapura (Shi-fei-to-pu-lo); its mas- 
,«ive towers, with their rounded shapes and double storeys, 
r ise in the air. Tiie priests are calm and respectful, and 
all study the Great Vehicle. By the side of this building 
are traces wdiere the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

By the side of these is a stfqm built by Asoka-iaja. It 
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was here, when Buddlia was alive, that, on going south¬ 
wards to the Magadlia country, he turned northwards to 
look at and left there, on the road where lie stopped 

to breathe, traces of his visit. 

Going south-east from the Sv’etapura sahghcirdma 30 li 
or so, on either (south and north) side of the Ganges river 
there is a sttipa; this is the spot where tiie venerable 
Anatida divided his body between the two kingdoms. 
Ananda was on his father’s side cousin of Tathagata. He 
was a di-ciple (saiksha^^) well acquainted with the doc¬ 
trine (collccta 7 iea), thoroughly instructed in ordinary mat¬ 
ters (mc/i and thhujs), and of masculine understanding. 
After Budtlha’s departure from the world he succeeded 
the sreat Kasyapa in the guardianship of the true law, and 
became the guide and teacher of men devoted to religion 
{mai not yet Arliats). He was dwelling in the Magadha 
country in a wood; as he was walking to and fro he saw 
a Srtiman^ra (novice) repeating in a bungling way a siltra 
of Buddha, perverting and mistaking the sentences and 
M’ords. Ananda having heard him, his feelings were 
moved towards him, and, full of pity, he approached the 
place where he rvas; he desired to point out his mistakes 
and direct him in the right way. Tire Sramanera, smiling, 
said, “ Your reverence is of great age; your interpretation 
of the words is a mistaken one. . My teacher is a man of 
much enlightenment; his years (springs and aidumns) are 
in their full maturity. I have received from him person¬ 
ally tlie true metliod of interpreting (the worl: in question ); 
tliere can be no mistake.” Ananda remained silent, and 
then went away, and with a sigh he said, “ Although my 
years are many, yet for men’s sake I was wishful to re¬ 
main longer in the world, to hand down and defend the 
true law. But now men (all creatures) are stained with 
bill, and it is exceedingly difficult to instruct them. To 
•stay longer would be useless: I will die soon.” On this, 
going from Magadha, he Avent towards the city of Vaisali, 

In Chinese, To-v'an. He waa the bon of .Suklodana-raja. 
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and was now in the middle of the Ganges in a boat, cross¬ 
ing the river. At this time the king of Magadha, hearing 
of Aiianda’s depaiture, his feelings were deeply affected 
towards him, and so, preparing his chariot, he hastened 
after him with his followers [soldiers) to ask him to return. 
And now his host of warriors, myriads in number, were 
on the southern bank of the river, when tije kinef of 
A^aisali, hearing of Ananda’s approach, was moved by a 
sorrowful affection, and, equipping his host, he also went 
with all speed to meet him. His myriads of soldiers were 
assembled on the opposite bank of the river {the iwrth 
side), and the two armies faced eacli other, with their 
banners and accoutrements shining in the sun. Ananda, 
fearing lest there should be a conflict and a mutual 
slaughter, raised himself from the boat into mid-air, and 
there displayed his spiritual capabilities, and foithwith 
attained Nirvana. He seemed as though encompassed 
by fire, and his bones fell in two parts, one on the south 
side, the other on the north side of the river. Thus the 
two kings each took a part, and whilst the soldiers raised 
their piteous cry, they all returned home and built stiqm^ 
over the relics and paid them religious worship. 

Going north-east from this 500 li or so, we arrive at 
the country of To-li-shi (Vrijji).®® 


Fo-li-shi (ViiiJJi).!®® 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. From east to 
west it is broad, and narrow from north to south. The 
soil is rich and fertile; fruits and floAvers are abundant. 

^ iS'iu'thern people call this San- niay rely on the infelence^ found in 
fa-shi-Sainvaji. It is in Northern note So they were a coiifcdu-a- 
India.— 1 %. Ed. tion of Northern tribes nho had at 

The conntrv of the A^rtjjis or an early date takt-n pG'•^e^^i(^n of 
Samvrijjis, i.i., united Vrijjis, was this part of India. They m ere di ivcii 
that of the confederated eh^ht tribes i>ack b\ Ajutasatrn. kin;d of Mag- 
<if the people called the Vrijjis or adha. Compare CuminiGliani, AnC. 
Vajjis. one of which, viz., that of deoff., p. 449. Sacrtd Books of the 
the Lichhavis dwelt at Vawili. Bast, xi. 2 ss. 

They were republicans, and, if we 
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The climate is rather cold; the men are quick and hasty 
in disposition. Most of the people are heretics; a few 
believe in the law of Buddha. There are about ten saii- 
ghdrumas; the disciples {priests) are less th.an looo. 
They study assiduously both the Great and Little 
Yehicles. There are several tens of Deva temples, with 
a great number of unbelievers. The capital of the country 
is called Chen-shu-na.^*^ It is mostly in ruins. In the 
old royal precinct {citadel or inner city) there are yet 
some 3000 houses ; it maj- be called either a village or a 
town. 

To the north-east of the great river is a sahijhdnhna. 
The priests are few, but they are studious and of a pure 
and dignified character. 

From this going west along the side of the river, we 
find a stiipa about 30 feet high. To the south of it is a 
stretch of deep water. The great merciful Lord of the 
World converted here some fishermen. In days long past, 
when Buddha was living, there were 500 fishermen who 
joined in partnership to fish for and catch the finny tribes, 
whereupon they entangled in the river stream a great fish 
with eighteen heads; each head had two eyes. The fisher¬ 
men desired to kill it, but Tathfigata being then in the 
country of Vai^ali, with his divine sight saw what was 
going on, and raising within him a compassionate heart, 
he used this opportunity as a means for converting and 
directing {men). Accordingly, in order to o])eu their 
minds, he said to the great congregation, “In tiie Vrijji 
country there is a great fish; I wish to guide it {into the 
right way), in order to enlighten the fishermen; you 
therefore should embrace this opportunity.” 

Julien restores thi.s to Chan- (arranged as a cross) at the old town 
.suiia. Y. de St. Martin con- of Ka\andgarh in this territory (p. 
nect" the name with Janaka and 449 ti-p. cit }, and the le^-pect which 
Janakapura, the capital of Mithila the Vajjians observed towards them, 
(Mi/kuii'c, p. 368 ). Compaie Cun- reniiiids Ui > of the lecord of Hero- 
ningham, Anc. Geo^., p. 445. The dotos respecting the veneration of 
interesting account the last writer the Skythiaiibfor the tombs (mounds) 
gives of the old mounds or btHpas of their ancestors (JA/LOwe/fe, 133). 
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On this the great congregation surrounding him, by 
their spiritual power passed through the air and came to 
the river-side. He sat down as usual, and forthwith 
addressed the fishermen ; “Kill not that fish. By my spiri¬ 
tual power I will open the way for the exercise of expe¬ 
dients, and cause this great fish to know its former kind 
of life; and in order to this I will cause it to speak in 
human language and truly to exhibit human affections 
{feelings).” Then Tathfigata, knowing it beforehand, asked 
(the fish), “ In your former existence, what crime did you 
commit that in the circle of migration 3’ou have been born 
in this evil wav' and with this hideous body ? ” The fish 
said, “Eormerly, by the merit I had gained, I was born in a 
noble family as the Brahman Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha). Bely¬ 
ing on this family origin, I insulted other jiersons; relying 
on my extensive knowledge, I despised all books and rules, 
and with a supercilious heart I reviled the Buddhas with 
opprobrious words, and ridiculed the priests by comparing 
them to every kind of brute beast, as the ass, or the mule, 
or the elephant, or the horse, and every unsightly form. 
In return for all this I received this monstrous body of 
mine. Thanks, however, to some virtuous remnants dur¬ 
ing former lives, I am born during the time of a Buddha’s 
appearance in the world, and permitted to see his sacred 
form, and mvself to receive his sacred instruction and to 
confess and repent of my former misdeeds.” 

On this Tatliagata, according to the circumstance, in¬ 
structed and converted him by wisely opening his under¬ 
standing. The fish having received the law, expired, and 
by the power of this merit was born in heaven. On this 
he considered his body, and reflected b}' what circum¬ 
stances he was thus born. So, knowing his former life 
and recollecting the circumstances of his conversion, he 
was moved witli gratitude to Buddha, and, with all the 
Devas, with bended form he bowed before him and wor¬ 
shipped, and then having circumambulated him, he with¬ 
drew, and, standing apart, offered precious flowers and 
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unguents in religioiis service. The Lord of the World 
having directed the fishermen to consider this, and on 
their account preached the law, they were all forthwith 
enlightened and offered him profound respect. Eepenting 
of their faults, they destroyed their nets, burnt their boats, 
and having taken refuge in the law, they assumed the 
religions habit, and b\' means of the excellent doctrine 
they lieard came out of the reach of worldly influences 
and obtained the holy fruit (of Arhats). 

Going north-east from this spot about loo li, we come 
to an old city, on tlie west of which is a stvjpa built by 
Asoka-raja, in height about lOO feet. Here Buddha, when 
living in the world, preached the law for six months and 
converted the Devas. Going nortli 140 or 150 paces is a 
\[il\Qst(ipa; here Buddha, for the sake of the Bhikshus, 
established some rules of discipline. West of this not far 
is a stupa containing hair and nail relics. TatlAgata for¬ 
merly residing in this place, men from all the neighbour¬ 
ing towns and villages flocked together and burnt incense, 
and scattered flowers, and lighted lamps and torches in his 
honour. 

Going north-west from this 1400 or 1500 li, crossing 
some mountains and entering a valley, we come to the 
country of Ni-po-lo (Nepfda). 

Xi-PO-LO (Nepal). 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit, and is situated 
among the Snowy Mountains. The capital city is about 
20 li round. IMountains and valleys are joined together 
in an unbroken succession. It is adapted for the growth of 
cereals, and abounds with flowers and fruits. It produces 
red cojDper, the Yah and the Mirupniiuj bird (^jivanjiva). 
In commerce they use coins made of red copper. The 
climate is icy cold; the manners of the people are false 
and perfidious. Their temperament is hard and fierce, 
with little regard to truth or honour. They are unlearned 
but skilful in the arts; tlieir appearance is ungainly and 
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revolting. There are believers and heretics mixed to¬ 
gether. The sanghdrdmas and Deva temples are closely 
joined. There are about 2000 priests, who study both the 
Great and Little Vehicle. The number of heretics and 
sectaries of different sorts is uncertain. The king is a 
Ksliattriya, and belongs to the family of the Liccliavas. 
llis mind is tvell-infornied, and he is pureaiid dignified in 
character. He has a sincere faith in tlie law of Buddha. 

Lately there was a king called Amsuvarmaii(An- 
chu-fa-mo), who was distinguished for his learning and 
iiigeniuty. He himself had composed a work on “ sounds ” 
(Subdavidi/d); he esteemed learning and respected virtue, 
and his reputation was spread everywhere. 

To the south-east of the capital is a little stream and a 
lake. If we fling fire into it, flames immediately arise; 
other things take fire if thrown in it, and change their 
character. 

From this going back to Yai^ali, and crossing the 
Ganges to the south, we arrive at the cuuiitiy of Mo-kie- 
t’o (Magndlia). 


END OF BOOK VII. 


In Clniiese, Kwang-cbeu : the 
only Arii.^uvaman in the li'^ts 
of Xepai dyna«stits is jOacecl by 
Prin.sejj immediately after bivadeva, 
whose date he adjusted tentatively 
to A.D. 470. In Wright's lists Siva- 
dcva ih omitted, and Aiii.'sU\arman 
stands at tiie head of the Thakuri 
dynasty. In an inscription of Siva- 
ddvci. Ailisiivannan is sjioken of as 
a very po\s ertul feudal chiettaiu, who 
jirohaWIy nik-d at tircvt iu the iiaiiie 
of Si\ade\a, but afterwaids assumed 
the suiuviuo power; and in other in¬ 
scriptions dated Sam. 39 and 45, he 
IS st\led king, and the traditional 
account say.-> he married the daugh¬ 
ter of lii-D predeces'jor and began a 
new^ d \ iia.-ty ; but it inake^ him 
coiiteiij])(uai*y with Vikraina.iitya of 
T'^jjani (? cir. 540 to 5S0 A.P., ]Max 
IMuller, India, p. 2S9). Prom 
Iliuen T.'^iang’s allusion we should 
VOL. 11 . 


be inclined to place Amsuvarman's 
reign about a.p. 5S0-600. His sis¬ 
ter Bhdgadevi w-as married to a 
Prince SCirasena, and by him was the 
mother of Phogavarman and Bhag- 
yadcvi. AmsuNuriuan wciS probably 
succeeded by Jishnugupta, of whom 
we have an in^ciiption dated Sam. 
4S. If these dates refer to the Sri 
Har.dia era then Auisuvarman ruled 
about A D. 644-652—at the close of 
the lifetime of Hiueii T.-iang—wJiich 
is rather late. See Wright's llistori/ 
or Nepal, p. 130 f. ; Ihiimeji's Ind. 
Ant., vol. li., r. T., p. 209 ; hid. 
Ant., vol. ix. pp. 169-172. 

But the pilgrim does not ap¬ 
pear himself to have gone into NepiU. 
He went to the capital of the Vrtj- 
jis, and there speaks from rej'ort. 
Hh return therefore must be calcu¬ 
lated from this place, 

r 
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Contains the First Part of the Account of the Country of 
Mayadha ( ilu-hie-t'o). 

The country of Magadlia (Mo-kie-t’o) ^ is about 5000 li 
in circuit. The walled cities have but few inhabitants, 
but the towns ^ are thickly populated. The soil is rich 
and fertile and the grain cultivation abundant. There is 
an unusual sort of rice grown here, the grains of which 
are large and scented and of an exquisite taste. It is 
specially remarkable for its shining colour. It is coinmonly 
called “ the rice for the use of the great.” ® As the ground 
is low and damp, the inhabited towns are built on the 
high uplands. After the first month of summer and 
before the second’ mouth of autumn, the level country is 
flooded, and communication can be kept up by boats. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
temperature is pleasantly hot; they esteem very much 
the pursuit of learning and profoundly respect the religion 
of Buddha. Thpre are some fifty sahghdrdmas, with about 
10,000 priests, of wliuni the greater number study the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle. There are ten Deva 
tern ides, occupied by sectaries of different persuasions, who 
are very numerous. 

To the south of the river Ganges there is an old city 
about yo li round. Although it has been long deserted, 
its foundation walls still survive. Tormerly, when men’s 

^ Or, it may mean the cliief city ^ This appears to be the rice 
or capital. called MaUatuA and Sn'jandhikd 

^ Yih, the towns; Julien gi\ts (Juhen). 
villayet}. 
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lives were iiicalcuiabiy long, it was called Kusumapura 
(K’u-su-mo-pu-lo)d so called because the palace of iiie 
king bad many flowers. Afterwards, when men’.s age 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was 
changed to Pataliputr a® (Po-ch’a-li'tsu-ch’ing). 

At the beginning there was a Biahman of high talent 
and singular learning. Many thousands flocked to him 
to receive instruction. One day all the students went 
out on a tour of observation; one of tliem berrayed a 
feeling of unquiet and distres.s. His fellow-students 
addressed him and said, “"What troubles you, friend?” 
He said, “ I am in my full maturity {becaity) with perfect 
strength, and yet I go on wandering about here like 11 
lonely shadow till years and months have passed, and my 
duties {mauljj duties)^ not perfouned. Thinking of this 
my words are sad and my heart is afflicted.” 

On this his companions in sport replied, '• "We muet 
seek then for your good a bride and her friends.” Then 
they supposed two persons to represent the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, ami two persons the fatlier and 
mother of the bride,’’ and as they were sitting under a 
Patali {Po-ch’a-li) tree, they called it the tree of the son- 
in-law.® Then they gathered seasonable fruits and pure 


* Explaitieil in a nete to mean 
Hiang'-liu-kong-sh'iij^'', —the city, or 
royal precinct, of the s*cc-nted flower 
{kusJima). 

^ The text seems to refer the 
foundation of this city to a remote 
period, and in this respect is in 
agreement w’ith Diodoio-, wljo says 
Uib. ii. cap. that this city tVi- 
(pavpardTii Kai w.is founded 

by Herakles. The Buddij 1st ac¬ 
counts speak of it as a village, 
Pataligama, which was being streng¬ 
thened anel enhugeJ by Ajatasatru, 
contemporary of Budilha, for the 
purpo'.e of repelling tlie advance of 
the Vrljji*. Sec Bools of the 

.i’as?, vol. xi. pp. 10,17; Bigandet,Zt/e 
of (Jaudama, p. 257 ; Fo-sho-hing- 
t-^an-kinj, p. 249. n. 3 ; Cunningham, 
Anc, Gcoij, of India, p. 453. 


® So it seems, from the storv 
following, the pa^-age must be 
understood. Juliep eunhnos the 
in'Ainiiig to his ‘‘studio.s not yet 
completed. But theie wcmld be 
no point in the j>retended mairiago, 
if that were ias regret. 

^ This is the natural traU'^Iatioii 
of the pa=i«age, and 111.ike-; gmul 
sense witliout tlie alteration pn - 
pO’scd hy Julien. 

8 That i'., they made the tree the 
father-ill-law ol the stuJtnt; in 
other words, lie w^is to nuuiv the 
daughter of the tree. o.Pdiidl Hower 
>-iLnici‘hnR). 1 can iind no 
authority for Julien s .statement that 
the w-’ord 5>on-in law corre'pcjnds to 
Patali; this stateineiit ia abo re- 
peateil by Eitel, IlandbovL, sdb voc. 
Pdiala. 
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Nvator, and followed all the nuptial customs, and requested 
a time to be fixed. Then the father® of the supposed 
bride, gathering a twig with flowers on it, gave it to the 
student and said, “Tiiis is your excellent partner; be 
graciously pleased to accept her.” The student’s heart 
was rejoiced as he took her to himself. And now, as the 
sun was setting, they proposed to return home; but the 
young student, affected by love, preferred to remain. 

Then the other said, “ All this was fun ; pray come back 
with us ; there are wild beasts in this forest; we are afraid 
they will kill you.” But the student preferred to remain 
walking up and down by the side of the tree. 

After sunset a strange light lit up the plain, the sound 
of pipes and lutes with their soft music {was heard), and 
the ground was covered with a sumptuous carpet. Sud- 
d.enly an old man of gentle mien was seen coming, sup¬ 
porting himself by his staff, and there was also an old 
mother leading a young maiden. They were accompanied 
by a procession along the way, dressed in holiday attire 
and attended with music. The old man then pointed to 
the maiden and said, “ This is your worship’s wife {lachj).” , 
Seven days then passed in carousing and music, when the 
comtianioiis of the student, in doubt whether he had been 
destroyed by wild beasts, tveut forth and came to the place. 
They found him alone in the shade of the tree, sitting as if 
facing a superior guest. They asked him to return with 
them, but he respectfully declined. 

After this he entered of Ids own accord the city, to pay 
res[iect to his relatives, and told them of this adventure 
from beginning to end. Having heard it with wonder, he 
returned with all his relatives and friends to the middle of 
the forest, and there they saw the flowering tree become a 
great mansion ; servants of all kinds were huiryuig to and 
fro on every side, and the old man came forwartl and re¬ 
ceived them witli politeness, and entertained tliem with 
all kinds of dainties served up amidot the sound of music. 

^ We must suj>pohc him to represent the tree, the real father. 


C 
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After the usual compliments, the guests returneJ to the 
city and told to all, far and near, what had happened. 

After the j’ear was accomplished the wife gave birth to 
a son, when the husband said to his spouse, ‘‘ I wish now 
to return, but yet I cannot bear to he separated from you 
(^tjour hriJal residence ); but if I rest here I fear the expio- 
sure to wind and tveatlier.” 

The wife liavine heard tins, told her father. The old man 
then addressed the student and said, “ 'Whilst living con- 
tentetl and haiipy wliy must you go back ? I will build 
you a house; let theie be no thought of desertion.’' On 
tiiis his servants applied tliemselves to the work, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

AVhen the old capital of Kusumapura^*^ was changed, 
this town was chosen, and from the circumstance of the 
genii building the mansion of the youth the name hence- 
lorth of the country was Pataliputra pura (the city 01 
the sou of the Patali ties). 

To the 1101th of the old palace of the king is a stone 
pillar several tens of feet high; this is the place wliere 
A>uka (lYu-yau, ifija made “ a hell.” In the Iiuudredth 
year after the Xiriuna of Tathugata, tliere wa.s a king 
called Asoka (’O-sliti-kia), who was the great-graiidsou of 
Limhisara - raja.^^ lie cdiauged his capital from Etlja- 
grilia to Patali (puru), and built an outside rampart to 
surround tlie old city. Since then many generations have 


Troin this it would appear that 
Kusuuinpuia was not on tiie same 
site af3 Patali[)utia. Jlaja^niiia 
the capital in the time of Ajatasati :i, 
and It was he who ^strengthened Pa- 
taliputia. In the next clause it is 
said that A<i'>ka changed hit> capital 
from Kajciarlha to Pataliputra He 
is described as the great-grandson of 
Pimbasura, and theiefure the grand¬ 
son of Ajata^atru. Pdie Vdyti Parana 
htates that Ku'-umapiiia or Patali- 
putra was founded by Rija Uda- 
yaA a, the grandson ot Ajatasati u; 


the son of the king. Sec runuhu- 
liam, Anc. (Jeo'j.^ p. 453. 

lliueii Tsiaiig iises in tins pas¬ 
sage the phonetic equivalents hn* 
Asoka, 'O-shu-kia ; on this Hr. Old- 
eiilierg founds an argument tliat 
the king lefcried to is not Hharma- 
.suka, but KaUsoka' 1 '/ nay. i Pi (aha in , 
vol.i ,Introd.,p xxxiii.n ) But a note 
in thetext state.sthat ’ O-ahii-hia is the 
San.skiitlomi of Wa-yau; the latter 
in the Chinese foi ni, .signifying -‘sot - 
rowless.” Por BimLisara, seep. lOi, 
n. 41. 
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passed, and now there only remain the old foundation 

alls (of the citij). The saiifjhdrdmas, Deva temples, and 
stupas which lie in ruins may he counted by hundreds. 
There are only two or three remaining (entire). To the 
north of the old palace,'*’ and bordering on the Ganges 
liter, there is a little town which contains about looo 
houses. 

At first when Asoka (Wn-yau) raja ascended the throne, 
he exercised a most cruel tyranny; he constituted a hell 
for the purpose of torturing living creatures. lie sur¬ 
rounded it With high walls witli lofty towers. He placed 
there specially vast furnaces of molten metal, sharp 
scythes, and every kind of instrument of torture like those 
in the infernal regions. He selected an impious man*® 
whom he appointed lord of the hell. At first every 
criminal in the empire, whatever his fault, was consigned 
to this place of calamity and outrage; afterwards all 
those who passed by the place were seized and destroyed. 
All who came to the place were killed without any chance 
of self-defence. 

At this lime a Sramana, just entered the religious order, 
was pas.siiig through the suburbs begging food, when he 
came to hell-gate. The impious keeper of the place laid 
hold upon him to destroy him. The Sramana, filled with 
fear, asked for a respite to perform an act of worship and 
confession. Just then he saw a man bound with cords 
enter the prison. In a moment they cut off his hands and 
feet, and pounded his body in a mortar, till all the mem¬ 
bers of liis bO'iy were mashed up together in confusion. 

The Sramana having witnessed this, deeply moved ^yith 
pity, arrived at the conviction of the impermanence 
(unitija) of all earthly things, and reached tlie fruit of 
“exemption from learning” (Arhatshhp). Tlien the infernal 

This mny refer to Kusumapura, man; Jnlien has “ un trouiie de 
the “flowery palace” city, or to the scelerats.” The stmy of this place 
palace in the old town of Patali- of torment is found also in Fa-kian, 
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lictor said, “Xow you must die.” The Sramana having 
become an Arhat, ivas freed in heart from the power of 
l)irth and death, and so, though cast into a boiling caldron, 
it M'as to him as a cool lake, and on its surface there 
appeared a lotus flower, whereon he took his seat. The 
infernal lictor, terrified thereat, hastened to send a 
messenger to the king to tell him of the circumstance. 
The king having himself come and beheld the sight, 
raised his vmice in loud praise of the miracle. 

The keeper, addressing the king, said, “ Mahardja, you 
too must die.” “ And wliy so ? ” said the king. “ Because 
of your former decree with respect to tlie infliction of 
death, that all who came to the walls of the hell should 
be killed; it was not said that the king might enter and 
escape death.” 

The king said, “ The decree was indeed established, and 
cannot be altered. But when the law was made, were 
you excepted ? You have long destroyed life. I will put 
an end to it.” Then ordering the attendants, they seized 
the lictor and cast him into a boiling caldron. After his 
death the king departed, and levelled the walls, filled up 
the ditches, and put an end to the infliction of such 
horrible punishments. 

To the south of the eartli-prison {tlie hell), and not far 
off, is a stiqxc. Its foundation walls are sunlc, and it is iii 
a leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of tlie cupola.^* This is made of carved 
stone, and has a sunounduig balustrade.*’' This was tiie 


!Shui pao, the distinctive cr 
stidmg oriiaiiient. It seems to refer 
to “the tiC [hit)” it is called; 
the ornamental enclosure above the 
cupola would represent the region 
of the liea\vn of the thiity-three 
l)evas. 

So the dome of ►Sahchi is sur¬ 
mounted as restored by JMr. Ker- 
^aIs.^on, Ti\c and Serpent 
pi. ii. (See abo the remarks of the 
same wiicci, op 'it. p. lOO, isted.) 
'J'lie enclo^t^i space or bo.\ ontlie sum¬ 
mit of tlie btapa is not, liowevei*, a 


simulated relic -box, but represents 
thefiist heaven, or the Trayastrim- 
sas heaven of iSakra and the thirty- 
two Uevas. ThcPeWi-', therefore, are 
constantly represented in the sculp- 
tures as sunx'unilin^g this enclosure 
and olh ling tlnir gilts, in token of 
the lelics <»t Buddha (his hair, golden 
bowl, A:c.), taken tJieie fur worship. 
The Tte or Hli is the tmie of metal 
ci:cle.<5, laiseil above this enclosn-d 
space, lejnesoiiting tiic lands [khet- 
taiSy or LJutiab) abo\e the Trayas- 
tiiiiisas heaven. 
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first (or, one) of the 84000 (sUlfixs). Asoka-raju erected it 
by the power (merit) of in the middle of his royal 

j-recinct (or palace). It contains a chin(j (measure) of 
relics of Tatbagata. Spiritual indications constantly 
manifest themselves, and a divine light is shed round it 
from time to time. 

After King Asoka had destroyed the hell, lie met Upa- 
gupta,!^ a great Arhat, who, by the use of (proper) 
means,^® allured him in a right way according as the 
opportunity (or, .springs of action, it’., his power or ca- 
jiacity to believe) led, and converted him. The king 
addressed the Aihat and said, “Thanks to my accpiired 
merit in former births, 1 have got (luj pivmise) my kingly 
authority, but in consequence of my faults I diil not, by 
meeting Buddha, obtain conversion. Now, then, I desire 
in all the greater degree to honour the bequeathed re¬ 
mains of his body by budding stiipas.” 

The Arhat said, “ IMy earnest desire is that the great 
king by his merits may be able to employ the invisible 
powers (tJte spmts) as agents in fulfilling his vow to pro¬ 
tect the three precious ones.” And then, because of the 
opportune occasion, he entered largely on tlie narrative 
of his offering the ball of eartli, and on that account of 
Buddha’s predictioii, as the origin of hi^ desire to build.^® 

The king having heard thus, was oveiqiowered, and he 
summoned the sjnrits to assemble, and commanded them, 
saying, “ By the gracious disposal and spiritual eilicacy of 
the guiding power of the King of the Law I have become, 
as the result of my good actions in former states of life, 
the highest amongst them. (Iwish now) witii especial care 


Or it may probably be “ by bis 
religious merit us a man.’’ 

l’'ur aoiiie lemarks on Upagupta 
(Kin-liu), see vol. i. p. ib2, ii. 48. 

Upaya, exijedients or skilful u»e 
of mtans. 

The offering of the ball of eaitli 
refers to the circumstance related 
by b'a-hiau at the opening of chap, 
xxxii. J alien lias overlooked this, 


and refers the oiT..'iiiii^ to the ehaiity 
of A.-roka in giving Jambudvipa to 
the piiO'ts. Jbut It is plain that 110 
pu-edietioii of Buddha hinged on this. 
Xaiiishka is said also to liave been 
concerted b} the relation ot a piedic- 
tion reieiriiig to him made by Bu<i- 
dha, and explained by a shepht.rd 
boy. 
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to jirepare a means of paying religious worship to ilie 
bequeathed body of Tatliagata. Do you, then, spirits aud 
genii, by your combined strength and agreement of }iur- 
pose, raise stiipas for the relics of Buddha tliioughout the 
whole of Jariibiidvipa, to the very last hoitse of all"'^ 
to the extremity of the land). The luiiid (o?- purpose) is 
mine, the merit of completing it shall be yours. The ad¬ 
vantage to be deiived from this excellent act of religion 
I uish not to be confined to one person only; let each of 
you, then, raise a building in readiness (/or completion/ 
and then come and receive niy further commands.” 

Having received these instructions, the genii com¬ 
menced their meritorious work in the sever.il quarters 
where they were; and having finished the task (so/«?•), 
they came together to ask for further directions. A^bka- 
raja CWu-yau-waug) having opened the stiqxts of the 
eight countries where tiiey were built, divided the relics, 
and having delivered them to the genii, he addressed the 
Arhat^^ and said, “My desire is tliat the relies should be 
deposited in every place at tiie same moment exactly; 
although ardently desirous of this, my mind has not 3'et 
been able to perfect a plan for accompiishiiig it.” -- 

Tiie Arhat addressed the king and said, “ Command the 
genii to go each to his appointed place aud regard the 
suii.-^ bYhen the sun becomes obscured and its shape as 
if a hand covered it, then is the time: drop the relics into 
the shijAis.” The king having received these instructions, 
gave orders accordingly to the ^jenii to expect the ap¬ 
pointed day. 

Meantime the king, A^oka, watching the sun’s di>r, 


The text is difficdilt. Julieii 
translates it dans chaque viile 
posscdant un Jceua-tchi (uu kOti de 
souvarnas}.” This may be correct, 
but the phrase niKan keou chi seems 
to me to refer to the full tale of in¬ 
habited places—everywheie. 

That is, Upagupta. 

-- Such appears to be the mean¬ 


ing of the passage. Julicn tran-.- 
lates it, “my desire is not yet 
accomplished.’' His desire was to 
find out a plan or method for de¬ 
positing the relics at the same iii- 
btant. 

Or it ma^ be, “avv.iit an ap¬ 
pointed day. ” 
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Avaited for tlie sign ; then at noon (or the day) the Arhat, 
1 )}’ Ids spiritual power, stretched forth his hand and con¬ 
cealed the sun. At the places where the stupas had been 
built for completion, all (the ycnii^^) observing this event, 
at the same moment concluded the meritorious under¬ 
taking. 

By the side of the stupa, and not far from it, in a 
‘lihdra, is a great stone on wliich Tathagata walked. 
There is still the impression of both his feet on it, about 
eighteen inches long and si.v inches broad; both the 
right and left impress have the ciicle-sign,^® and the ten 
toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower 
scrolls) and forms of fishes, which glisten brightly in the 
light (morninj light). In old time Tathdgata, being about 
to attain Nirvana, was going northward to Ktisiiuigara, 
when turidirj: round to the south and looking back at 
Mugadha, he stood upon this stone and said to Ananda, 
‘■Xuw fur the very last time I leave this foot-impression, 
being about to attain Nirvana, and looking at Magaclha. 
A hundred years hence there shall be a King Asoka;^*’ he 
■shall build hero his cajiital and establish his court; he 
■shall protect the three religious treasures and command 
the genii,” 

IVlien Asdka (Wu-yau) had ascended the tlirono, he 
changed his ca[)iial and hidlt this town; he enclo.sed the 
stone with the impression; and as it was near the royal 
j)reciiict, he paid it constant pensonal worship. Afterwards 
the kings of the neighbourhood wished to carry it off to 


-■* !So it nui&t signify, not the iii- 
liabitaiits of tho be\ ei al bices, but 
the gunii ^ho weie awaiting the 
signal. 

The circle-sign is the chakra; 
this is the principal iiiaik on the 
sole of iluddha's feet ; see Alabas¬ 
ter’s Wheel of the Laa, p. 280 
iiiul 'i)hitc. Julien tiaiislates the 
j):is."age as if the chakra visible 

on the right and left of the feet 
instead of oil the right and left 
inipnnt of the feet. 


It is plain that this prediction 
concerning Wu-vau-wang, supposed 
by Ohleiiberg always to leter to 
l>harma.s«‘>ka l.'.ee above, note 11), re¬ 
lates to 0-chu-kia or Kalasoka, for 
it was he, the grandson of Ajatasa- 
trn, who established his ca}iital at 
l’<ituliputra ; so aho in tiie next 
sentence. Hiutii Tsiaiig probably 
traii.dated all tlio records relating 
to Asoka as th(»ng]i refilling to the 
same person, using either 'U-shu-kin 
or ‘O-yu, or Wu-yau, inditferently. 
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their own country; but although the stone is not large, 
they could not move it at all. 

Lately Sasahka-raja, when he was overthrowing and 
destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to the 
place where that stone is, for tiie purpose of destroying the 
sacred marks. Having broken it into pieces, it came whole 
again, and the ornamental figures as before; then lie flung 
it into the river Gange.s, but it came back to its old place. 

By the side of the stone is a di/pa, which mark.s the 
place where the four jiast Buddhas walked and ,sat down, 
the traces of which still remain. 

By the side of the vikCira wliich contains the traces of 
Buddha, and not far from it, is a great stone pillar about 
thirty feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it. This, 
however, is the principal part of it, viz., “Asoka-rdja 
with a firm principle of faith has thrice be,stowed Jam- 
budvi[ia as a religiou.s offering on Buddha, the Dliarma 
iind the assembly, and thrice he lias redeemed it with 
bis jewels and treasure; and this is the record tliereui.” 
Such is the purport of the record. 

To tlie north of tlie old palace is a large stone house. 
It looks out.side like a great mountain, and within it is 
many tens of feet wide. Tliis is tlie house which As6ka- 
raja commanded the genii to build for bis brother who 
had become a reclu.se. Larly in Lis life Asoka bad a 
half-brotlier (inuthcrs J/rvthcr) called MabeuJra(Mo- 
lii-in-to-lo), who was born of a noble tribe. In dress he 
arrogated the style of the king; be was extravagant, 
wasteful, and ciuel. The people cvere indignant, and the 
ministers and aged officers of the king came to him (the 
king), and remonstrated tlms, “ Your proud brother as¬ 
sumes a dignity as tliough be were some great one in 
comparison with others. If the government is impartial, 

MahCndra (translated Ta-ti, ary .^ent to Ceylon. See Hlalia- 
iireat i-nler) g'enerally spoken of v:nnf,o Turnuiir e transl., p 76. 
ks the son of A^oka. The Sim- Dr Oldenberg doubts the trutli 
halese historie.al works speak of of this tradition. Vinaijapitula, i., 
liini a.s the first Buddhist mission- Jntmliutwn, Ih. 
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then the conntry is contented; if men are agreed, then 
the iiiler is in peace: these are the principles which have 
been handed down to us fiom our fathers. AYe desire 
that you will preserve tlie rules of our countiw, and de¬ 
liver to j'ustiee those who would cliange them.” Then 
AsSha-raj'a addressed his brother as he wept, and said, 
‘I have inherited (as my rule of) government the duty 
of prutectiiig and cherisldng the p)eoi)le; how then have 
you, rny brother, forgotten my affection and my kind¬ 
ness ? It is impossible at the very' beginning of my reign 
to neglect the laws. If I punish you, I fear the anger 
of my ancestors; oir the other hand, if I excuse you, I 
fear the opinion of the people.” 

Mahendra, bowing his head, replied, “ I liave not 
guarded my conduct, and have transgressed the laws of the 
country; I ask only an extension of my life for seven days.” 

On this the king jdaced him in a dark dungeon, and 
placed over liim a strict guard. He piovided him with 
every kind of extpiisite meat and eveiy necessary article. 
At the end of the first day the guard ciied out to him, 
‘■One day has gone; tliere are six days left.” The sixth 
day having expired, as he had greatly' sorrowed for his 
faults and had afti.cted (tUscipiined) his body' and his 
heart, he obtained the fruit of sanctity (became an Arhat)) 
he mounted into tlie air and exhibited his miraculous 
powers (spiritual traces). Tlien separating himself from 
the pollution of the world, he went afar, and occupied the 
mountains and valleys (as a rcrlusc). 

Asoka-raja, going in his own person, addressed 1dm as 
follows, “ At first, ill order to put in force the laws of the 
country', I desired to have you punished, but little did I 
think you would have attained to tins highest rank of 
holiness.Having, however, reached this condition of 
detachment from the world, you can now return to your 
country.” 

^ That you ■would have mounted up in puie conduct to attain to and 
poadess this holy fruit. 
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The brother replied, “ Formerly I was ensnared in the 
net of [worldhj) affections, and my mind was occupied 
with love of sounds (viusic) and beauty; but now I have 
escaped all this (tin dangerous city], and my mind clelidhts 
in {the seclusion of) mountains and valleys. I would fain 
give up the world for ever {men’s society) aud dwell here in 
solitude.” 

The king said, “ If you wish to subdue your heart in 
quiet, you have no need to live in the mountain fasine>ses. 
To meet your wi.shes I shall construct you a dwelling.” 

Accordingly he summoned the genii to his presence and 
said to them, “ On the morrow I am about to give a 
magnificent feast. I invite you to come togetlier to the 
assembly, but you must each bring for your own seat a 
great stone.”The genii having received the summons, 
came at the appointed time to the assembly. The king 
then aildressed them and said, “ The stones which are 
now arranged in order on the ground you may ])ile up, 
aud, without any labour to yourselves, construct of them 
for me an empty hou.se.” The genii having received the 
order, before the day was over finished the task. A^dka- 
raja then himself went to invite his brother to fm his 
abode in this mountain cell. 

To the north of the old palace, and to the south of “the 
heli,” is a great stone with a hollow trough in it. Asuka- 
raja commissioned the genii as workmen to make thia 
hollow {rase) to use for the food whicli he gave to the 
priests when he invited them to eat. 

To the south-west of the old palace there is a little 
mountain. In the crags and surreunding valley.s there are 
.several tens of stone dwellings which Asoka-raja Jiiadu fur 
Upagupta aud other Arhats, by the iiiterveiitiou of the 
genii. 

By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of vhich are 
a mass of heaped-up stones. There is also a pond, the 
gentle ripples of which play over its surface as pure as a 

Compare Fa-hian, chap, xxvii. 
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mirror. The people far and near call it the sacred water. 
If any one drinks thereof or washes in it, the defilement 
of their sins is washed away and destroyed. 

To the south-west of the mountain is a collection of 
five st-upas. The foundations are lofty but ruinous ; what 
remains, however, is a good height. At a distance they 
look like little liills. Each of them is several tens of 
paces in front. Men in after-days tried to build on the 
top of these little stupas. The records of India state, “ In 
old time, when Asdka-iaja built the 84,000 stupas, there 
was still remaining five measures of relics. Therefore he 
erected with exceptional grandeur five other sttpas, re¬ 
markable for their spiritual portents (.miraculous exldhi- 
tious), with a view to indicate the fivefold spiritual body 
of Tuthfigata.^® Some disciples of little faith talking 
together argued thus, ‘In old time Nanda-raja®^ built 
these five {stupas) as treasure-places for his wealth {seven 
precious substances).’ In consequence of this gossip, in 
after-time u king of insincere faith, and excited by his 
covetousness, put his troops in movement, and came with 
his followers to dig {the shipas). The earth shook, the 
mountain,s bent {fell), and tJie clouds darkened tlie sun, 
whilst from the stUpas tiiere came a great sound like 
thunder. The soldiers with their leaders fell backward, 
and the elephants and horses took to fliglit. The king thus 
defeated, dared no longer to covet (the treasures). It is 
.said, moreover {i.e., in the Indian records), ‘Mhtli respect to 
the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt 
expresseil, but we believe it to be true according to the 
old traiiitioii.’ ” 


Literally, the bodv’ of the law 
of Tatha^dta (Ju-lal) flivided into 
pait.-'. It ijiav rufer to the five 
.skandha> ; the-^e are rupa {sih), 
iCddiu'i sfiiiijuihai {sianij)^ 

sdnbL'iKt [lnii'i , v'ijndnn {efti' 

This reft-is to Xanda, the son 
of JMaheinanda, called IMahapadnia, 
who was exceedingly avaricious. 
He vvas the son of a woman of the 
Jdudra class. He biought the whole 


earth under one umbrella [Vkltnu- 
Purdna, p. 466,'\Vil.-oii & tiaii^lation). 
In the Molidiciuso he is called 
).)hana-iiando, Ijocause he piri^jiially 
devoted himself to the lu-uiding of 
treasure (Max Muller, JlUt. Anc. 
Sansc. Lt!., p. -Si) The state¬ 
ment in the text, derived froiii “the 
old records of India,” appears to 
identifv Nanda with A^uka, fc, 
Xala.'loka. 
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To the south-east of the old city there is the saivjlid- 
rama called K’iu-cha-’o-lan-mo®^ (Kukkutaiama), which 
was built by Asoka-raja when he first became a believer 
in the religion of Buddha. It was a sort of first-fruit 
[f reparation in 'planting the root of virtue), and a paiteru 
of majestic construction (lofty huildiay). He gathered 
there a thousand priests; a double congregation of lay 
people and saints made their offerings of the four neces¬ 
sary tilings, and provided gratuitously all the articles fur 
use. This building has long been in ruins, but the founda¬ 
tion walls are still preserved. 

By the side of the sanyhdrama is a great stvpa called 
’ 0 -mo-Io-kia (Amalaka), wliicli is the name of a fiuit used 
as a medicine in Inui.i. King Asoka having fallen sick 
and lingering for a long time, felt that he would nut 
recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions (gcvis 
ami raluablcs) so as to crown his religious merit [toplant 
high the field of merit). The mini.ster®® who was carrying 
on the government was unwilling to comply viili his 
wish. Some time after thi.s, as he was eating jiart of an 
Amalaka fruit, he playfully put the half of it (bt the 
hand of the hing) for an offering. Holding the fruit in 
his hand he said with a sigh to his minister, “"Who now 
is lord of Jambudvipa ?” 

The minister replied, “Only your majesty.” 

The king answered, “Not so! I am no longer lord; for 
I have only this half fruit to call my own! Alas! the 
wealth and honour of the world are as difficult to kee]! as 


This consent or saii'ihilrdina 
must not be confounded with the 
Kukkntapadngiii, near Gay 4 . See 
Fa-lilan, cap. xxxiii. p. 132 n., also 
Arch. Surici/ of India, vol. xv. p. 4; 
Ind. Ant., vol. xii. p. 327; compare 
aLo J alien's reiiiaik (p. 42b, u. 1). 

It inav be ministers; ” the 
fetoiy of the text is found among 
Atovaghosha’s seiuioiis. It is No. 2u 
as given in the Abatnict of Four 
Lectures, p. 103. 

In a trifling way. This transla¬ 


tion is difficult. Julien translates it 
as though the king wnie cimu''eJ us 
he plaved with the fruit, until he 
had reduced it to a half. This transla¬ 
tion is more agreeable to the tnxt. 
But, on the other hand, in Asvagho- 
slia's reiideiTiig of the story, he says 
that the minister ofl'ertd the king 
a half Amala fiuit, to be-'tuw iu 
charity. The translation I have 
given requires the substitution or 
tan (to give in charity) for la a 
\cooked or thoroughly dressed). 
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it is to preserve the light of a lamp in tlie wind! Mr 
wi(le-s]iread possessions, my name and hii:li renown, at 
close of life are snatched from me, and I am in the hands 
of a minister violent and powerful. The empire is no 
longer mine ; this half fruit alone is left! ” 

Tiien he commanded an attendant officer to come, and 
he addressed him thus: “Take this half fruit and offer it 
in the garden {drama) of the cock {monastery) to the priests, 
and sjieak thus to the venerable ones, ‘ He who was 
formerly lord of Jamhudvipa, but now is master of only 
this half Amala fruit, bows down before the priests 
{cliltf prust). 1 pray you {on behalf </the king) xecei\s 
this very last offering. All that I have is gone and lost, 
only iliis half fruit remains as my little possession. Pity 
the ]ioveity of tlie offering, and grant that it may increase 
the seeds of his religious merit.’ ” 

The Stha\ira, in the midst of the priests, spake thus 
in reply : “Asoka-iaja by his former deeds may hope to 
ii'cover. MhiPt the fever has held his person, his avari¬ 
cious ministers have usurped his power and amassed 
wealth not their own. But this offering of half a fruit 
will .‘^ecure the king an extension of life.” The king 
having recovered from his sickne.ss, gave large offerings to 
the jiiiests. Moreover he ordered the manager of the 
affairs of the convent (Tin-see—Karmmadana) to preserve 
the seeds®® of the fruit in a vessel of liquid fit for the 
jjurpose, and he erected this st-djAt as a mark of gratitude 
for Ilia prolonged life.®® 

To the north-west of Amalaka stupa, in the middle of 
an old saiifjhdrcima, is a stdpa; it is called “ establishing 
the sound of the rjhantd {Kin-t’i).” At first there were 
about loo sanyhdrumashi thin city; the priests were grave 


Or, the stone or kernel. The 
K.iuiiiitadaii-i ib the steward of the 
eiit. 

This passage is obscure, and 
the 11 .iii-latiun I give is not in 
ttgiceiuent with M. Julien’s. He 
liiukes the words of the Sthavira to 


be a'ldresseJ to the other priests, 
and nut to the ines.senger fiuin the 
king'. It aj'pears to me that they 
were made in leply to the km^’^ 
message, and include in them a 
promi-:,ed anticipation of the king s 
recovery. 
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ami learned, and of high moral character. The scholars 
among the heretics were silent and dumb. But afterwards, 
when that generation of priests had died out, their suc¬ 
cessors were not equal to those gone before. Then the 
teachers of the heretics, during the interval, gave themselves 
to earnest study with a view to the mastery. Whereupon 
they summoned their partisans, numbering loooto I 0 , 000 , 
to assemble together within the priest's precincts, and 
then they addressed them saying, with a loud voice, 
“Strike loudly the ghantd and summon all the learned 
men; let the foolish ones also stop and dispute; if we are 
wrong, let them overthrow us ” {or, to overthrow their 
errors). 

They then addressed the king and asked him to decide 
between the weak and the strong. And now the heretical 
masters were men of high talent and marked learning; the 
priests, although numerous, were weak in their points of 
verbal discussion. 

The heretics said, “We have got the victory; from this 
time forth let no saiighdrama dare to sound the ghantd to 
call together a congregation.” The king confirmed this 
result of the di3eus.5ion, and, in agreement with it, bound 
the priests to the penalty. They on their part retired 
with shame and chagrin. Tor twelve years tlie ghantd was 
not sounded. 

At this time lived (ISTa-kia-’o-la-chu-na) Tagarjuna 
Bodliisattva in Southern India, as a youth of high renown 
for scholarship. When grown up he assumed a lofty title. 
Giving up his home and its pleasures, he practised himself 
in the acquisition of the deepest and most excellent 
principle of learning, and arrived at the first earth {the 
first degree). He had a great disciple called (Ti-po) Deva, 
a man illustrious for wisdom and spiritual energy. This 
man, arousing himself to action, said, “At VaisTili the 
followers of learning {Buddhist learners) have been 
defeated in argument by the heretics, and now for twelve 
years, days, and months together, they have not sounded 
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the ghantd. I am bold eiiougli to wish to overturn 
the mountain of heresy and to light the torch of true 
religion.” 

ISTagaijuna replied, “The heretics of Yaisilli are singu¬ 
larly learned; you are no match for them. I will go 
myself.” 

■Deva said, “In order to trample clown some rotten 
stem.s why should we overthrow a mountain ? I am bold 
enough to think that by tbe instructions I have received 
I can silence all the heretics. But let my master assume 
the side of the heretics, and I will refute you according to 
the paints of the thesis; and according as tlie question is 
decided, let my purpose to go or not be settled.” 

Then Kagarjuna took the side of the heretics, and DSva 
set himself to overthrow his arguments. After seven days 
Nfigarjuiia lost his superiority (was defeated), and said 
with a sigh, “False positions are easily lost; erroneous 
doctrines are defended witli difficulty. You yourself can 
go; you will overthrow those men.” 

D^va Bodhisattva’s early reputation being known to 
the heretics ofVaisfili, they forthwith called an assembly, 
and went at once to the king, saying, “ Mahffi^ja! you 
formerly condescended to attend to us and bind the 
Sramana.s, not to sound the ghantd. "We pray you issue 
an order that no foreign Sramana be allowed to enter the 
city, lest they should combine together to bring about an 
alteration in the former lawc” The king consented to 
their request, and gave strict orders to his officers to carry 
it out (to spy narrowly). 

Deva having come to the city, was not able to enter it; 
having understood the order, he made arrangements to 
change his garments, and wrapped up his kashaya robe 
in a bundle of grass (shrubs) ; then tucking up his gar¬ 
ments, he went straight on with his bundle on his back, 
and entered the city. Having come to the middle of the 
city, he threw away his grass bundle, put on his robes, 
and came to this sanghdiu'inu, intending to stop there. 
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Knowing few people there, lie had no place to lodge, and 
so he took up his night’s rest in the Ghanta Tower, and 
at early dawn he struck it (the ghanta) with all hi.s 
might. 

The people hearing it, on investigating the matter, 
found that the stranger of yesternight was a travelling 
Bhikshii. Torthwith all the saiighdrdmas repeated the 
sounds (of the ghanta). 

The king hearing the noise, and inquiring about it 
closely, could not ascertain the origin of it all; coming to 
this sahghctrdma, they at length charged Dilva with the 
deed. DSva answering said, “The ghanta is struck to 
assemble the congregation; if it is not used for that pur¬ 
pose, what use is it ? ’’ 

The king’s people answered, “ In former days the con¬ 
gregation of priests having been defeated in argument, it 
was decided the gliantd should not be sounded any more, 
and this is twelve years since.'’ 

Ddva said, “ Is it so ? Xevertheless, I venture to sound 
afresh the drum of the law.” 

The messenger told the king saying, “ There is a strange 
Sramana who wishes to wipe out the former disgrace (i f 
the fi'iests).’’ 

Then the king assembled the men of learning (the 
Buddhists), and said, by way of decree, “ Whoever is 
defeated shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.” 

Then the heretics came together with their flags and 
drums, and began to discuss together with respect to 
their opinions ; each displayed the point of his argument 
to his best ability. Tlien Deva Bodhisattva, having 
mounted the preaching-throne, attending to their funner 
arguments, and follo^ving each jioint, refuted them one 
by one. In less than one hour he refuted the sectaries, 
and the king and his ministers being satisfied, raised this 
venerable monument in honour of his extreme virtue 
(reverence). 

To the north of the stupa built where ihe ghantd wa.s 
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sounded is an old foundation. Tliis was the dwellin^i,"- 
place of a Bmliman that was inspired by demons. At 
the beginning tliere was in this cit}^ a Brahman who 
liad constructed for himself a hut in a wild and desert 
spot far from the haunts of men; he sacrificed to demons, 
seeking religious merit. By the assistance of such 
spiritual connection he discoursed in a high tone and 
disputed with eagerness. The report (echo) of his elo¬ 
quent discourses resounded through the world. If any 
one came to projrose a difficult question, he answered 
him after letting down a curtain. Old men of learning 
and of high talent could not wrest from him his pre¬ 
cedence. Officers and people were silenced in his pre¬ 
sence, and looked on him as a saint. At this time lived 
A^ Vag h6sha B6dhisa11va (’ 0 -&hi-fo-ldn-blia-]ju-sa).^’’ 
His wisdom embraced all subjects, and in his career he 
had traversed the arguments of the three Yehicles (Little, 
Great, and Middle Vehicle?). He constantly spoke {abend 
the Brdhman) thus: “This Biahman is learned without 
a master; he is skilful without examining the ancients; 
he lives apart in the gloomy desert, and arrogates a great 
name. It is all done by the connivance of the evil 
spirits and the assistance of occult powers; this is the 
way he does it! Men, therefore, on account of his elo¬ 
quence derived from the devil, are unable to reply, and 
exalt his renown and say he is invincible. 1 will go 
to his place, and see what all this means, and expose 
it.” 

Porthwith he went to his cabin and addressed him 
thus : “ I have long felt respect for your illustrious quali¬ 
ties ; pray keep up your curtain whilst I venture to 

Translated into Chinese by posed hymns for Buddhist worship 
Ma-ming, “ the voice of the horse.” {op. cU.., p. 141). Nagilrjuna also 
For some remarks respecting him, v\a.-. a poet, and composed a work 
see Ahsfract of Four Lectures, p. 05 called ^^uhrid IcUoi [ovlihJi), wliich 
ss. He is spoken of as the twelfth he dedicated to his patron, ISadvaha, 
Buddhist jjatiiarch. According to king of Southern Kosala {l-tsing, k. 
Tibetan accounts, he i^ the same as iv. fol. 5 b ) 

Al^trijeta (mother-child), who com- 
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e.vpress my mind to you.” But the Brahman, maintaining 
an air of proud indifference, let down his curtain in 
order to reply, and to the end would not face his 
adver.sary. 

Asvagho^ha feeling in his heart the presence of the 
evil spirits, Ids feelings revolted, and he finished the 
discussion ; hut as he retired he said, “ I have found 
him out, and he shall be overthrown.” Going .str.dght- 
way to the king, he said, “ Pray condescend to permit 
me to propose a subject and discuss it with that lay- 
doctor ! ” 

The king, hearing the request, said with feeling, “ Do 
you know your lULUi ? Unless well learned in the three 
vidi/ds and in the six supernatural faculties, who can 
discuss with him?” Giving permi.ssion, he himself or¬ 
dered his chariot in order to be present during the discus¬ 
sion, and to decide as to the victory. 

Tlien Asvaghosha discoursed on the minute words of 
the three Pitukas, and alluded to the great principles of 
tlie five Viihjds, and nicely divided the length and breadth 
of his argument with a high and various discourse. Then 
the Birihinan following in the argument, A^vaghdsha 
said, “ You have lost the thread of the subject. You 
must follow my points consecutively.” 

The Brahman then was silent and closed his mouth. 

Asvaghosha finding fault. Said, “ Why do you not solve 
the difficulty ? Call the spirits to your help to give you 
words as quickly as you can;” and then he lifted up his 
curtain to see how he looked. 

The Brahman, terrified, cried out, " Stop ! stop! ” 

Asvaghosha, retiring, said, “ This doctor has forfeited 
his high renown. ‘ A hollow fame lasts not long,’ as the 
saying is.” 

The king answered and said, “Without the eminent 
ability of a master, who can detect the errors of the 
ignorant! The acumen of the jiersou who knows men 
casts honour on his ancestors, and shuts out possibility of 
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superiority among his successors. The country has a 
standing rule that such a person should ever be honoured 
and remembered.” 

Leaving the south-west angle of the ci:y aud going 
about 200 li,^* there is an old ruined saiiglidrdma, by the 
side of which is a sttqxi which from time to time reflects 
a divine light and displays many miracles. This place is 
frequented by crowds from a distance and near by, who 
offer up their pr.ayers®® in worship. There are traces 
where the four past Buddhas sat and walked to and fro. 

To the south-west of the old sahghdrdina about loo li 
is the sahglidrdma of Tiladaka (Ti-lo-slri-kia).'*® This 
building has four halls, belvideres of three stages, high 
towers, connected at intervals with double gates that open 
inwards {deephj). It was built by the last descendant 
of Bimbisfira-rc'ija (Pin-pi-sha-]o).^i He made much of 
high talent aud exalted the virtuous. Learned men from 
different cities and scholars from distant countries flock 


In the French the 

distance given is 2O0 jtaccs. The 
text does not require the distance 
of 200 li to be reckoned in a suiith- 
westerly direction from the city ; 
the construction, indeed, is unusual, 
and it is pos.'^ible that the symbol yic 
(corner) is an error fur hln;/ (goin^^O; 
but as it stands, the text reads, 
“ about two hundred li (from) the 
south-west angle of the city there 
is,” &c. If the text be correct, some 
of the difficulties noticed by Cun¬ 
ningham [Anc. Geo'j. o/ZW., p. 456) 
will be explained. 

Make their requests in worship. 
Whatever the theory is as to the 
possibility of prayer in the Buddhist 
religion, the fact remains that I'raver 
was offered up. 

So Cunningham restores it- 
And tlic symbol 6 hl may represent 
da. as in Chandaka. It might also 
be made to re])iesent Darsika, and 
a'J the la-t deftcendaiit of Bimbisara- 
raja was IVa^a-ddsaka, I thouglit at 
one time that this might be the right 
restoration. But I-tsing gives Ti- 
lO’Cha as an alternative reading 


(Aa/i hue, k. iv. fol. 12 b.), which 
can only represent TihuLa (as in 
Man cKa for Alandaka^ &c ) This 
monasteiy of Tiladaka was three 
ydjanas west of Nalunda, or about 
tw’enty-one miles {Vie dc JL T., p. 
211), In tins last passage Hiuen 
Tsiang notices that there was an 
eminent priest called Prajnabhadra 
1 esiding 111 this monastery when he 
visited it. When I-tsing was there 
a few years later, there was a priest 
called Prajuachaiidra thme. Prof. 
Max Muller by some nji.-^take has 
placed this temple of Tiladaka in 
.Surat {India, p. 312;, and he speaks 
of it as iSi'ra<hu, buc it is not so in 
1-tsing. 

Cr Viinbasdra, juice of the 
Biniba^ {Bri/onia <jrnndis), (see ante, 
p. 85) his de^L•end;lut AVigad.i^aka, 
who appears to have preceded the 
nine Kaiu las; ho seems to be the same 
as Maha-A'andin. Conf. P. David's 
Numis. Orient., pp 50 and 45. Is 
he the .sanie as ivaldsoka ? Dassen, 
Ind. Alt., vol. i p, 859, and Anh., p. 
xxxviii. 
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together in crowds, and reaching so far, abide in this 
srchffhdrdina. There are 1000 priests in it who study the 
(treat Vehicle. In the road facing the middle gate there 
are three vihdras, above rvliich are placed the connected 
succession of metal rings {circles) with bells suspended in 
the air; below they are constructed storey above storey, 
from the bottom to the top. They are surrounded by 
railings, and the doors, windows, the pillars, beams, and 
staircases are all carved with gilt copper in relief, and 
in the intervals highly decorated. The middle vihdra 
contains an erect image of Buddha about thirty feet high. 
On the left is an image of Tara {To-lo) Bodhisattva; on 
the right, one of Avaldkitesvara (Kwan-tsz’-tsai) B6d- 
hisattva. Each of these images is made of metallic 
stone; their spiritually composed appearance inspires a 
mysterious awe, and their influence is felt from far (or, 
spreads far). In each vihdra there is a measure of relics 
which emit a supernatural brilliancy, and from time to 
time shed forth miraculous indications.. 

To the south-west of the Tiladakasahy/nh'dwa about go 
li we come to a great mountain of blue-clouded {variegated) 
marble,^® dark and tangled with wood. Here the divine 
Rlshis dwell; poisonous snakes and savage dragons in¬ 
habit their dens, whilst numerous beasts and birds of prey 
dwell in the forests. On tlie top is a large and remark- 
ahlo rock, on which is built a sltijM about ten feet or so 
high. This is the place where Buddha entered 011 ecstatic 
meditation. Of old, when Tathagata descended as a spirit 
(to he honi),^^ he rested on this rock, and entered here 
the samddhi called “perfectly destroyed,” and passed the 
night so Then the Oevas and spiritual saints offered 

Tcini, said to be a female deity dark clouds,” This may be f-u ; the 
of Tibetan origin, worshipped by the original is iiteially, cloud-rock- 
followers of the Yogachara school dark-tangled.” 

(Eitel). Taiavati is also a form of The phrase Kkuuj shin, de- 

Burga. 7 /kZ. vol. X. p. 273. seend spiritually, is generally ap- 

y'un shih is ‘‘variegated marble” plied to the incarnation of BiuWha ; 
I'chuul-stone). Whether this be the in this passage, however, it may 
meaning in the text it is difficult to simply mean “descended as a 
say. Julien gives “ enveloped with spirit ” 
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their offerings to Tathagata, and sounded the drums aud 
lieavenly music, and rained down great flowers. Tatlid- 
gata leaving his ecstasy, the Devas all reverenced hmi, 
aud raised a stiijxt composed of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Now so long time has elapsed since then, that 
the precious substances are changed into stone. No one 
has visited the spot for ages; hut looking at the mountain 
from a distance, one can see different kinds of beasts and 
snakes turning round it to the right. The Devas and 
Ilfshis and spiritual saints accompany them in a body, 
praising and worshipping. 

On the eastern summit of the mountain there is a 
stupa. Here Tathagata formerly stood for a time behold¬ 
ing the country of JIagadha. 

To the north-west of the mountain 30 li or so, on a de¬ 
clivity of the mountain, is n saiighdrdma; it is flanked by a 
high precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in in¬ 
tervals of the rocks. The priests are about fifty in number, 
who all study the great Vehicle. This is the place where 
Gunamati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bodhisattva overcame the here¬ 
tic. In the early time there was in this mountain a heretic 
called Madlia va(Mo-ta-po),wlio at first followed the law of 
the Sahkliya, (Seng-kie) system, and practised the acquire¬ 
ment of wisdom. He had studied to the bottom the doctrine 
of “ the extreme void,” as found in the orthodox and errone¬ 
ous (boolis). His fame was great, and surpassed that of 
former teachers, and outweighed all then living. The king 
honoured him exceedingly, and named him the treasure 
of the country.” The ministers and people regarded him 
with admiration, and spoke of him as “ the teacher of the 
household.” The learned meu of tiie ueighbouriug coun¬ 
tries acknowledged his merits and honoured his virtue, 
and compared him to the most eminent of his prede¬ 
cessors ; a man, verily ! highly accomplished. He liad as 
his means of subsistence two towns of the district, and 
the surrounding houses paid him for the privilege of build¬ 
ing {tenant dues?). 
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At this time in Southern India there lived Gunamati-*^ 
Bodhisattva, who in his youth had displayed great talents 
and acquired in early life a brilliant reputation. By close 
study he had penetrated the meaning of the three Pital:a^, 
and investigated the four truths.^® Hearing that Maclliava 
discussed on the most mysterious and subtle liuestions, he 
desired to humble him by overcoming liim {in argument). 
He ordered one of his followers to carry a letter thus 
written {to his adversary): “ I have heard with all respect 
of Madhava’s virtuous ease. You must now, without 
thought of fatigue, take up again your ancient studies, for 
in three years’ time I intend to ov'ertlirow your brilliant 
reputation.” 

And so in the second and third years he sent a messen¬ 
ger with the same tidings; and now when he was about 
to go to meet him, he again wrote a letter, saying: “ The 
appointed period has e.xpired; your studies, such as they 
are, I am now coming {to investigate)-, you ought to know 
the fact.” 

Madluiva now was alarmed, and gave orders to his dis¬ 
ciples and to the inhabitants of the towns A'" “ From this 
time forth give no hospitality to the Sramana heretics; let 
this order be generally known and obeyed.” 

At this time Gunamati Bodhisattva, with his staff in 
hand, arrived at the town of Madhava. The people who 
guarded the town, in agreement to the order, would give 
him no hospitality.*® The Brdhmans, moreover, deriding 
him, said, What mean you by your shaven head and 
your singular dress ? Begone from this' there is no place 
here for you to stop.” 


^ Translated by the Chinese “ vir¬ 
tue and wisdom ” [Tih hvsui). 

The four truths, the founda¬ 
tion of the Buddlii^jt dog’ina, are— 
(r)the truth of “suffering” {duh- 
hha ); (2) the increase or accumula¬ 
tion of misery from the passions 
{isamudatja) ; (3) the extinction or 
destruction of suffering is possible 


{nirddha) ; (4) the way or means 
{mdrga). See Childers, Pali JJid.y 
sub voc. A)'iya§accam; Buiiiuuf, 
LotuSj'p, 517; Manual of Iiudhw)i, 
p. 496 ; also Julien in loco, n. i. 

^ That is, the two towns he held 
ill feoffment. 

^ Would have no intercourse witli 
him. 
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Gunamati Bodhisattva desiring to overthrow the here¬ 
tic, sought to remain the night in the town, and so he 
said with gentle words, “ You, in pursuing your worldly 
studies, observe a pure conduct. I also, in studying higher 
truth, observe a pure line of conduct.^® Our life being 
alike,“ why do you exclude me ? ” 

But the Brahmans would have no words with him, and 
only drove him from the place. Leaving the town, he 
went into a great forest in which savage beasts prowled 
about to destroy all passers-by. At this time there was a 
faithful brother who, fearing (tJie risk he ran from) the 
beasts and the prickly thorns, hastened to him, staff in 
hand. Having met him, he said to the Bodhisattva, “In 
Southern India there is a Bodhisattva called Gunamati, of 
far-spread renown; because this man wants to come here to 
discuss principles of belief, the master of the town, being 
afraid of him and liis fame, has strictly enjoined to give 
no shelter to the Sramanas, and because I am afraid lest 
some accident should happen to him, I have come to 
accompany him in Ins journey, and to assure him of 
safety (that he may rest free from fear of the other).” 

Gunamati replied, “ Most kind believer, I am Guiia- 
mati.” The disciple having heard this, with the greatest 
reverence replied to Gunamati thus: “If what you say 
he true, you must go quickly (onwards).” Leaving the 
deep forest, they stopped awhile on the open plain ; the 
faithful believer, following with his torch (?) and holding 
his how, kept guard on the right and left. The (first) 
division of the night being past, he addressed Gunamati 
and said, “It is better for us to go,lest men, knowing that 
you have come, should plot together to kill you.” 

Gunamati, expressing liis gratitude, said, “ I dare not 
disobey you! ” On this, following him, they came to the 
king’s palace and said to the door-keeper, there is a 

They were both men of “pure is e>.plame(i by “a pure-livetl man." 
conduct.” The expression “pure As we both aim at pure con- 

bruther” i.s applied to the Buddhi.st duct, 
eunvert. The wortl Brahman also A pure believer. 
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Sramana here who has come from a distance; he prays the 
king to agree in condescension to permit him to discuss 
with MIdhava. 

The king liearing the news, moved by his feelings, said, 
“ This man is bereft of reason,” and then he ordered an 
officer to go to the place where MMhava was, with this 
royal order: '■ There is a foreign Sramana come here who 
seeks to discuss with you. I have now ordered the hall 
for the discussion to be prepared and watered; I have told 
those in the neighbourhood and far off to await the usual 
arrangements after your coming. Pray condescend to come 
forthwith.” 

MS-dhava asked the messenger of the king, “ This surely 
is the doctor Gunamati of South India.” “Yes,” he said, 
“ it is he.” 

jMadhava hearing this, his heart was very sad, but as he 
could not well avoid the difficulty, he set out for the hall 
of discussion, where the king, the ministers, and the people 
were all assembled desiring to hear this great controversy. 
Gunamati first laid down the principles of his school, and 
continued his speech till the setting of the sun. Then 
Madhava excusing himself on account of his age and 
infirmities, to defer his answer, asked permission to retire 
and meditate. He would then return and answer every 
objection {difficult!/) in order.®^ At the early mom he 
returned and ascended the throne, and so they went on to 
the sixth day, but 011 that day he vomited blood and died. 
When on the point of death he gave this command to his 
wife, “ You have high talent; do not forget tlie affront 
paid to me.” When Mfidhava was dead, she concealed 
the fact and had no funeral ceremonies; and clothing 
herself in sliimng apparel, she entered forthwith the 
assembly where the discussion was held, and a general 
clamour was raised as the people said one to another, 
“Madhava, who boasted of his talents, is unable to reply 


This sentence appears to be explain the language used by Guna- 
parenthetical and is introduced to uiati. 
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to Gunamati, and so he sends his wife to naake up for his 
deficiency.” 

Gunamati, addre.ssing the wife, said, “lie who could 
bind you, has been bound by me.” 

Mfidhava’s wife, seeing the difficulty, retired. The king 
then .'^aid, “ What secret words are these at which she 
remains silent ? ” 

Gunamati said, “Alas! Madliava is dead! and his 
M’ife desires to come and discuss with me! ” 

The king said, “How know you this ? Pray explain it 
to me.” 

Then Gunamati said, “ When the wife came her face 
was pale as death, and her words were toned in bitter 
enmity. I knew therefore that Madhava is dead ! ‘Able 
to bind you,’ is a phrase applicable to her husband.” 

The king having sent a messenger to verify the state¬ 
ment, he found it even so ; then the king in gratitude said, 
“ The law of Buddlia is a mysterious one! Eminent sages 
succeed one ancther without interruption; with no personal 
ol)ject they guard themselves in wisdom and use their 
secret knowledge for the purpose of converting (transform¬ 
in'; the u'orld). According to the old rules of the country 
the praises of such a sage (or, of your virtue) should be 
ever celebrated.” 

Gunamati replied, “Whatever poor talents I have, I 
reserve them for the benefit of all that lives; and when 
I would draw them to the truth first of all I subdue 
their pride, then use the influences of converting power. 
How then, in this case, 0 king, let the descendants of 
Madhava’s territory for a thousand generations employ 
themselves in the service of a sahrjhdrdma. Your in¬ 
structions will extend, then, from age to age, and your 
reputation will be immortal. Persons of a 2>tire faith, 
conscious of protection, their religious merit will benefit 
the country for ages. They will be nourished as the priests 
are, and so the faithful will be encouraged to honour their 
virtue.” 


■f- 
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On this he founded the saiijliuruma to celebrate the 
victory. 

At first, after the defeat of Madhava, six Brrilimans 
{pure-livccl men), fleeing to tlie frontiers, told the heretics 
of the reverse they had suffered, and tiiey selected men 
of eminent talent with a view hereafter to wipe out their 
disgrace. 

The king having a sincere respect for Gunamati, weiit- 
in person, and addressed the following invitation to him; 
“Xow the heretics, not measuring their strength aright, 
have plotted together, and dare to sound the drum of 
discussion. Pray, sir, condescend to crush these 
heretics.” 

Gunamati replied, “ Let those who wish to discuss 
come together!” 

Then the learned men among the heretics were re¬ 
joiced, and said, “We shall be sure of the victory to¬ 
day ! ” The heretics then laid down their principles with 
energy for the purpose of opening the discussion. 

Gunamati Bodhisattva replied, “ Now those heretics 
who fled from the difflenlty they were in of obeying the 
king’s command, these are mean men. What have I to 
do to discuss with and answer such persons ? ” Then he 
added, “ There is a young servant here by the pulpit who 
has been accustomed to listen to these discussions. He 
is well acquainted vdth abstract questions from attending 
by my side and listening to the high language of the 
disputants.” 

Then Gunamati, leaving the pulpit, said to the ser¬ 
vant, “Take my place, and carry on the discussion.” 
Then all tlie assembly was moved with astoiilsbmeut at 
this extraordinary proceeding. But the servant, sitting 
by the pulpit, immediately proceeded to examine the 
difficulties proposed. His .arguments were clear like the 
water that wells from tlie fountain, and liis jioiiits were 
true as the sound of the echo. After three replies the 
heretics were defeated, and once more they were obliged 
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to hide their disgrace and clip their wings. From this 
time forth the sahf/Mrdma enjowed the endowment of 
the town and dwellings. 

South-west of the convent of Gunamati about 20 li we 
come to a solitary hill on which is a convent called (the 
sahglidrdmrt. of) Silabliadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo).®® This is 
the convent wdiich the master of Mstras after his victory 
caused to be built out of the funds of a village which 
were given up. It stands by the side of a single sharp 
crag like a stupa. It contains some sacred relics of 
Buddha. This master of sdstras belonged to the family of 
tlie king of Samatata (San-mo-ta-ch’a), and was of the 
Brahman caste. He loved learning and had gained a 
wide reputation. Travelling through the Indies to e.xa- 
mine into and seek after religious truth, he came to this 
kingdom, and in the saTiglidrdma of Noland a (Ha-lan-t’o) 
he encountered Dharniapala Bodhisattva (Hu-fa-pu-sa). 
Hearing him explain the law, his understanding was 
opened, and he requested to become a disciple.®^ He 
inquired into tlie most subtle questioms,®^ and investi¬ 
gated the vray of deliverance to its conclusion; and thus 
having reached the liighest point of intelligence, he estab- 


In Chinese,Kiaihien, “the sage 
of moral conduct.” 

^ To assume the soiled or coloured 
robes of a mendicant. 

He inquired as to “the ex¬ 
treme jjoiiit of the end of all.*’ This 
idea of “a terminal fixed point of 
all things ” {yih-tsaUsse Icau-kcnu 
kin-hu) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
(^hruLa, and may be rendered “final 
truth.” It is the name of a Saina- 
diii; it is also used as a definition 
of iSlrraha ; it is the formal defini 
tion of the title of a well-knonn 
liuddhist Hi'iirc, the ii'uranrjama. In 
th)'^ comit-ctidu it denotes the inves¬ 
tigation of the highe.st (my.'itical) 
truth. This autra nas written at 
Nalanda : it was probably the woik 
of Hhaniiapala (it must not be con¬ 
fused with another work of the same 


name translated by Kumarajiva, and 
recited by Ta-hian at the ^'ulture 
Peak near Pvajagribaj; it was 
brought to China and translated 
A.D. 705, In the commentary 
(k. viii. fol. 30 b) it is .^aid. “This 
sutra was brought from India and 
belongs to the Murdhabhishikta 
school [Kiuh tcu'/ pu). According 
to Colebrooke (Esr.avs, p 272/. the 
Murdhabhi.shiktas were a mixed 
class sprung from a Prahmaua and a 
X.shatriya gill. The .schotd named, 
therefore, was probably founded on 
amixture of r>r,ihujan and Puddhist 
doctrine. Now Kalanda was espe¬ 
cially a place of study both for the 
Brahrnanical and Puddliist books 
(Edkin.s, Chinese BuddhUm^ p. 289). 
Tills .school, therefore, probably origi¬ 
nated there. 
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lislied his fame over men of his time, even to distant 
countries. 

There was a heretic of South India who delitihted in 

O 

examining profound questions and searching out hidiieu 
matters, in penetrating obscure and abstruse points of 
doctrine. Hearing of Dharmapdla’s fame, the pride of 
self rose up witliin him, and, moved by 23rofouud envy, he 
])assecl over mountains and rivers in order to sound the 
drum®® and seek discussion. He said, “ 1 am a man of 
Southern India. It is reported that in the king’s couutry 
there is a great master of Mstras;^'^ 1 am but ignorant, 
yet I would wish to discuss with him.” 

“It is true, as you affirm,” the king said; and forthwith 
he sent a messenger to ask Dharmapala thus: “ There is a 
heretic of Southern India who has come from a long dis¬ 
tance here, and desires to discuss with you. Will you 
condescend to come to the hall of a.ssembly and discuss 
with him ? ” 

Dharmapdla having heard the tidings, gatliered up his 
garments and went, whilst Silabhadra and the inferior 
disciples surrounded him as he advanced. Tlien Sila¬ 
bhadra (the chief disciple) addressed him thus : “ Wliiiher 
goest thou so quickly ? ” Dharmapala answered, “ Since 
the sun of wisdom went down,®^ and only the lamp of the 
inherited doctrine burns quietly, the heretics like clouds 
of ants and bees have risen ; therefore I am now going to 
crush that one in discussion.” 

Silabhadra said, “ As I have myself attended at various 
discussions, let me destroy this heretic.” Dharmapala, 
knowing his hi-tory, allowed him to have his way. 

At this time Silabhadra was just thirty years old. Tiie 
assembly, despising his youth, feared that it would be 
tliflicult for him alone to underlake the discussion. Dliar- 
mapala knowing that the mind of his followers was 

To sound the drum is an ex- (note i, p. 453) to be equivalent to 
pression for a challen;^e to discuss Mahdiddl. 

the law. That is, .''inoc the death of 

Ta lun sse, explained by Julien Buddha, 
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disturbed, hastened to relieve them and said, “In honouring 
the conspicuous talent of a person ve do not say, ‘He has 
cut his teeth ’ (count his years according to his teeth). As I 
see the case before us now, I feel sure that he will defeat 
the heretic; he is strong enough.” 

On the day of discussion (rtssemhhj for discussion) the 
people came together from far and near; both old and 
young in numbers assembled. Then the heretical teacher 
on his part laid open his case with great emphasis, and 
23enetruted to the utmost the abstruse ]ioints (of his argu¬ 
ment). Silabhadra followed his arguments (prmciples), ' 
and refuted them by profound and subtle allegations. 

The heretic, Ids words being exhausted, was covered with 
shame and retired. 

The king, in order to reward the virtue (of ^ilahhadm), 
gave him the revenues of this town as a bequest. The 
master of sdstras, declining the offer, said, “A master who 
wears the garments of religion (dyed- garments) knows 
how to be contented with little and to keep himself pure. 
AYhat would he do with a town ?” * 

The king in reply said, “ The King of the Law has ^ 
passed into the obscure (abode), and the vessel of wisdom^<"_ 
has been engulfed in the stream. If there are no distinc- '' 
tions now made (between the learned and ignorant), theif* 
no encouragement is given to the scliolar to press fonyardA' 
in the attainment of religion. Pray, of your pity, acce^" 
my offering.” 

The doctor, not persisting in his refusal, accepted tlie 
town and built this saiighdrdnia, vast and magnificent, and 
endowed it with the revenues of the town,® as a means of 
providing it with the offerings necessary for reliaiou^ service. 

Going to the south-west of the sahghdrdma of Sila¬ 
bhadra about 40 or 50 li, and crossing the Nairaujaiia® 

Of the houses of the town. I This river is now called Phalgu; 
understand it to mean the revenues the name Lilajan orNilaujana i&con- 
of thesah’y/i(dpd?/?awerederivedfrom fined to the western branch, wliich 
tlie leiitais of the place ; not that joins the Hohani five miles above 
the people or the inhabitants were Gaja (Cunningliain, Anc. Uco'j.., 
b(;uud to the service of the priests. p. 457), 
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liver we come to tlie town of Gaya.®! This town is 
naturally strong {situated amid crags or precipices). It 
has but few inhabitants; there are about 1000 families of 
Bralimans only; they are the offspring (successors) of a 
Rislii. The king does not regard them as vassals and the 
people everywhere highly respect them. 

To the north of the town 30 li or so there is a pure 
fountain of water. The tradition handed down in India is 
that it is called “holy water;” all who bathe or drink 
thereof are cleansed from whatever defilement of sin they 
have. 

To the south-west of the town 5 or 6 li wo come to 
Mount Gaya (Kia-ye), with its sombre valley, streams, and 
steep and dangerous crags. In India the name commonly 
given to this is the divine (spiritual) mountain. From 
old days it has been the custom for the ruling sovereign 
when he comes to the throne, with a view to conciliate his 
subjects at a distance and to cause his renown to exceed 
previous generations, to ascend (this mountahi) and declare 
his succession with accompanying ceremonies (religions 
ceremonies). On the top of the mountain is a stupa about 
100 feet high, which was built by Asoka-raja. Divine 
prodigies are exhibited by it, and a sacred effulgency often 
shines from it. In old days Tathagata here delivered the 
P’ao-yuii and other siitras. 

To- the south-east of Mount Gaya is a sttipn. This is 
the spot where Kasy'apa (Kia-she-po) was born. To the 
south of rliis stupa are two otliers. These are the spots 
where Gayakasyuapa (Ivia-ym-kia-she-po) and Haclika^- 
vapa (Nai-ti-kia-slie-po) sacrificed as fire-worshippers.®® 

Xow calU‘il Brahma-Gaya. to Tsiang’s figures, 
distinguish it from Bauddha-Gaya, Kestored to Ratnaniojlta SCdm 

the place where Buddha reachod by Julieii. 

enlightenmrtnt. The distance fiom For an account of the three 

Fatiia to Gaya is 6o miles by the Ka^yapas and their conversion see 
highroad, about 70 by the route F<t-sh>-hiivj-Unn-k'ln varga 16, 
of Hiuen Ts^iang. We do not know vv. 1304 ss. For the scene of the 
the direction of the “ old convent,” “fire grot” see Tree and iSer^tnt 
200 li from Butna, and therefore pi. x.xiv. tig. I. 

cannot test the correctness of Hiuen 

YOL. II. 
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To the east of the place where Gayakasyapa sacrificed 
to fire,'Crossing a great river, we come to a mountain called 
Pragbodhi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti)Tathagata, after diligently 
seeking for six years and not yet obtaining supreme wis¬ 
dom, after this gave ujJ his penance and accepted the rice- 
milk (of Sujatd). As he went to the north-east he saw 
this mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon 
he desired to seek enlightenment thereon. Ascending the 
north-east slope and coming to the top, the earth shook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain Deva in 
terror spake thus to Bodhisattva: “This mountain is not 
the fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom. If here 
you stop and engage in the ‘ Samadhi of diamond,’ ® the 
earth will quake and gxape and the mountain be over¬ 
thrown upon you.” 

Then Bddhisattva descended, and half-way down the 
south-west slope he halted. There, backed by the crag 
and facing a torrent, is a great stone chamber. Here he 
sat down cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and the 
mountain shook. Then a DSva of the pure abode 
dliavdsas) cried out in space, “ This is not the place for a 
Tathagata to perfect supreme wisdom. Prom this south¬ 
west 14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, there 
is a Pijrpcda (f^i-po-lo) tree under which is ‘a diamond 
throne.’ All the past Buddhas seated on this throne 
have obtained true enlightenment, and so will those yet 
to come. Pray, then, proceed to that spot.” 

Then Bodhisattva, rising up, the dragon dwelling in the 
cave said, “ This cave is pure and excellent. Here you 

^ In Chinese Tsm-ching-hio- Vajrasana, an imperi.shable 

shall, i.e., ‘'the mountain leading to throne. It was siijiposej to be the 
(before/perfect intelligence,” When centre of the cartli, and the s[iot 
Tathagata Wiis about to attain to where all the Buddhas arrived at 
enlighteiuneiit he first ascended this complete wisdom, 
mountain ; hence the name. ^ The whole of this passage is 

•>*’ Vajra samdiHii, because it spoken by the Deva. Julien trans- 
penetrates all conditions of being lates it diSeieutly. 

(/«)• 
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may accomplish the holy (aim). Would that of your ex¬ 
ceeding love you would not leave me.” 

Then Bddhisattva having discovered that this was not 
the place for accomplishing his aim, to appease the dra¬ 
gon, he left him his shadow and departed. Tiie Devas going 
before, led the way, and accompauied him to the lludhi 
tree. When Asoka-raja came into power, he signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain which Bodhisattva 
had passed, hy erecting distinguishing posts and stujxis. 
These, though of different sizes, yet are alike in spiri¬ 
tual manifestations. Sometimes flowers fall on them from 
heaven; sometimes a bright light illumines the dark val¬ 
leys. Every year, on the day of breaking up the season of 
Jrass (Varshdi), religious laymen from different countries 
ascend this mountain for the purpose of making religious 
offerings to the faithful. They stop one night and return. 

Going south-west from Mount Pragbodhi about 14 or 
15 li, wo come to the Bodhi tree. It is surrounded by a 
brick wall (a uxdl of 2}ikd brkls) of considerable height, 
steep and strong. It is long from east to west, and short 
from north to south. It is about 500 paces round. Pare 
trees with their renowned flowers connect their shade and 
cast their shadows; the delicate herb and different 
shrubs carpet the soil. The i)rincipal gate opens to the 
east, opposite the Kairafijana river. The southern gate 
adjoins a great flowery bank. The western side is blocked 
up and difficult of access (steeji and strong). The northern 
gate opens into the great sanghdrdma. Within the sur¬ 
rounding wall the sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions. Here there are stupas, in another place vihuras. 
The kings, princes, and great personages throughout all 
Jambudvipa, who have accepted the bequeathed teaciiing 
as handed down to them, have erected these monuments 
as memorials. 

In the middle of the enclosure surrounding the Bodhi 

The Sha t'so is the Ci/pents iria of Liimjeus (Doolittle’s Handbook, 

ii. 432). 
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tree is the diamond throne (^Vajrdsana). lii former days, 
when the LSliadi'a-kalpa was arriving at the period of per¬ 
fection [cirartta), when the great earth arose, this (throne) 
also appeared. It is in the middle of the great chiliocosm; 
it goes down to the limits of the golden wheel (the (jold 
circle), and upwards it is flush with the ground. It is 
composed of diamond. In circuit it is lOO paces or so. 

On this the thousand Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa have 
sat and entered the diamond Samddhi ; hence the name of 
the diamond throne. It is the place tvhere the Budcldas 
attain the holy path (the sacred uxiy of Buddhahood). It 
is also called the Bddhimancla. When the great earth ^ 
is shaken, this place alone is unmoved. Therefore when 
Tath^gata was about to reach the condition of enlighten¬ 
ment, and he went successively to the four angles of this 
enclosure, the earth shook and quaked; but afterwards 
coming to this spot, all was still and at rest. Troni the 
time of entering on the concluding portion of the kalpa, 
when the tiue law dies out and disappears, the earth and 
dust begin to cover over this spot, and it will be no 
longer visible. 

After the Nirvana of Buddha, the rulers of the different 
countries having learned by tradition the measurement of 
the diamond throne, decided the limits from north to south 
by two figures of Kwau-tsz’-tsai (Avalokitesvaia) Eodhi- 
sattva, there seated and looking eastward. 

The old people say that “ as soon as the figures of this 
Bodhisattva sink in the ground and disappear, the law of 
Buddha will come to an end.” The figure at the south 
angle is now buried up to its breast. The Bddhi tree 
above the diamond throne is the .same as the Bij)pcdcc tree. 

In old days, when Buddha was alive, it was several hundred # 
leet high. Altliough it has often been injured by cutting, it 
.-till is 40 or 50 feet in height. Buddha sitting under this 
tree reached perfect wisdom, and therefore it is called the 
{Samijuh samhudhi) tree of knowledge (Pu-ti-Bddhi). The 
bark is of a yellowish-white colour, the leaves and twigs 
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of a dark green. The leaves Tvither not either in winter 
or summer, but they remain shining and glistening all the 
year round without change. But at every successive JSfir- 
z'dna-day {of the Buddhas) the leaves wither and fall, and 
then in a moment revive as before. On this day (of the 
Nirvdnat) the princes of different countries and the reli¬ 
gious multitude from different quarters assemble by thou¬ 
sands and ten thousands unbidden, and bathe {the roots) 
with scented water and perfumed milk; whilst they raise 
the sounds of music and scatter flowers and perfumes, and 
whilst the light of day is continued by the burning torches, 
they offer their religious gifts. 

After the Nirvana, of TathSgata, when Asbka-raja began 
to reign, he was an unbeliever {a heliever in hcrevj), and 
he desired to destroy the bequeathed traces of Buddha; so 
he raised an army, and himself taking the lead, he came 
here for the purpose of destroying {the tree). He cut 
through the roots; the trunk, branches, and leaves were 
all divided into small bits and heaped up in a pile a few 
tens of paces to the w'est of the place. Then he ordered 
a Brahman who sacrificed to fire to burn them in the dis¬ 
charge of his religious worship. Scarcely had the smoke 
cleared away, when lo ! a double tree burst forth from the 
flaming fire, and because the leaves and branches were 
shining like feathers, it was called the “ ashes bbdhi tree.” 
Asoka-rflja, seeing the miracle, repented of his crime. He 
bathed the roots {of the old tree) with pierfumed milk to 
fertilise them, when lo! on the morning of the next day, 
the tree sprang up as before. Tlie king, seeing the mira¬ 
culous portent, was overpowered with deep emotion, and 
himself offered religious gifts, and xvas so overjoyed that 
he forgot to return {to the palace). The queen, who was 
an adherent of the heretics, sent secretly a messenger, 
who, after the first division of night, once more cut it down. 
Asbka-raja in the morning coming again to worship at 
the tree, seeing only the mutilated trunk, was filled with 
e.\'ceeding grief. With the utmost sincerity he prayed as 
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he worshipi^ed; he bathed the roots with perfumed milk, 
and in less than a day again the tree was restored. 
The king, moved by deep reverence at the prodigy, sur¬ 
rounded the tree with a stone (IridS) wall above lo feet, 
which still remains visible. In late times Sa^anka-raja 
(She-shang-kia), being a believer in heresy, slandered the 
religion of Luddha, and through envy destroyed the con¬ 
vents and cut down the Bodhi tree, digging it up to the 
very springs of the earth; but yet he did not get to the 
bottom of the roots. Then he burnt it with fire and 
sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, desiring to 
destroy it entirely, and not leave a trace of it behind. 

Some months afterwards, the king of Magadha, called 
Phrnavarma (Pu-la-na-fa-uio), the last of the race of 
As6ka-raja, hearing of it, sighed and said, “ The sun of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree of Bud¬ 
dha, and this they now have destroyed, what source of 
spiritual life is there now?” He then cast his body on the 
ground overcome with pity; then with the milk of a 
thousand cows lie again bathed the roots of the tree, and 
in a night it once more revived and grew to the height of 
some 10 feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut down, 
he surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a wall about 20 feet high. 

To the east of the Bodhi tree there is a vilidra about 
160 or 170 feet high. Its lower foundation-wall is 20 or 
more paces in its face. The building (pf/e) is of blue tiles 
(IricJcs) covered wdth (burnt stone, lime) ■, all the 

niches in the different storeys hold golden figures.®^ The 
four sides of the building are covered with wonderful 
ornamental work; in one place figure.s of stringed pearls 
{garlands), in another figures of heavenly Risliis. The 
whole is surrounded by a gilded copper Amulaka fruit.™ 
The eastern face adjoins a storeyed pavilion, the project¬ 
ing eaves of which rise one over the other to the height 

There is no mention made of called‘‘apreciouspitcher’'or‘*apre- 
“ figur* ^ of Buddha.” cious gourd.” But .see note at end of 

Myrubolan-tinhdc; it is also this Book. 
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of three distinct chambers; its projecting eaves, its pil¬ 
lars, beams, doors, and windows are decorated with gold 
and silver ornamental work, with pearls and gems let in 
to fill up interstices. Its swnbre chambers and mys¬ 
terious halls have doors in each of the three storeys. 
To the right and left of the outside gate are niches like 
chambers; in the left is a figure of Av.alokitesvara Eodhi- 
sattva, and in the right a figure of Maitrgya (T’se-shi) 
Bodhisattva. They are made of white silver, and are about 
10 feet high. On the site of the present vihdra Asoka-raja 
at first built a small mhdra. Afterwards there was a Brah¬ 
man who reconstructed it on a larger scale. At first this 
Brahman was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to Mahesvara. Having heard that this heavenly 
spirit {(/od) dwelt in the Snowy Mountains, he forthwith 
went there -with his younger brother to seek by prayer 
(his wishes). The Ddva said, “Those who pray should 
aim to acquire some extensive religious merit. If you 
who pray have not this ground [of merii), then neither can 
I grant what you pray for.” 

The Brahman said, “ AVhat meritorious work can I set 
about, to enable me to obtain my desire ? ” 

The god said, “ If you wish to plant a superior root 
(grou’th) of merit, then seek a superior field {in which to 
acquire it). The Bodhi tree is the place for attaining the 
fruit of a Buddha. You should straightway return there, 
and by the Bodhi tree erect a large vihdra, and exca¬ 
vate a large tank, and devote all kinds of religious offer¬ 
ings {to the service). Y’ou will then surely obtain your 
wishes.” 

The Brahmans having received the divine communica¬ 
tion, conceived a believing heart, and they both returned 
to the place. The elder brother built the vihdra, the 
younger excavated the tank, and then they prepared large, 
religious offerings, and sought with diligence tliL‘ir heari’a 
desire (vow). The result followed at once. The Brahman 
became the great minister of the king. He devoted all 
his emoluments to the work of charity. Having finished 
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the viJidra, he invited the most skilful artists to make a 
figure (likeness) of Tathagata when he first reached the 
condition of Buddha. Years and months passed without 
result; no one answered the appeal. At length tliere was 
a Brahman who came and addressed the congregation 
thus; “I will thoroughly execute {T>aint and mark) the 
excellent figure (or distinguishing points) of Tathagata.” 

They replied, “ For the purpose of doing this, what do 
you require ? ” 

“Place in the vihCira a pile of scented earth and a 
lighted lamp; then when 1 have gone in, fasten the doors. 
After six months you may open them again.” 

Then the priests did as he directed. After four months, 
the six not being passed, the priests being astonished at 
the strange circumstance, opened the door to see what liad 
happened. In the vihdra they found a beautiful figure of 
Buddha in a sitting position, the right foot uppermost, the 
left hand resting, the right hand hanging down. He was 
sitting facing the east, and as dignified in appearance as 
wlien alive. The throne was 4 feet 2 inches high, and 
12 feet 5 inches broad. The figure was ii feet 5 inches 
high; the two knees were 8 feet 8 inches apart, and the 
two shoulders 6 feet 2 inches. The signs and marks (uf 
a Buddlm) were perfectly drawn. The loving expression 
of his face was like life, only above his right breast the 
mateiial was not yet completely rounded off. Haviim 
seen no man, they were satisfied that this was a miracle, 
and all of them were filled with strong emotion (jntciivdy 
sighed) as they diligently sought to find out tlie secret 
(earnestly ingnired in order to know). How there was a 
Sramana who was passing the night there. He was of an 
honest and trutliful heart, and being affected by the cir¬ 
cumstance (just related), he had a dieani, in which he saw' 
the forementioned Bri'ilnuan, who addressed him thus; 
“I am Maitreya Bodliisattva. Fearing that the mind 
of no artist could conceive the beauty of the sacred 
features, therefore I myself have come to paint and 
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delineate the figure of Buddha. His right hand hangs 
down in token that when he was about to reach the 
fruit of a Buddha, and the enticing Mara came to fascinate 
him, then the earth-spirits came to tell him thereof. The 
first who came forth advanced to help Buddha to resist 
Mara, to whom Tathagata said, ‘Fear not! By the puwer 
of patience he must be subdued !’ Mara-raja said, ' "Who 
will bear witness for you?’ Tathagata dropped his hand 
and pointed to the ground, saying, ‘ Here is my witness.’ 
On this a second earth-spirit leapt forth to bear witness 
{to testify). Therefore the present figure is so drawn, in 
imitation of the old posture of Buddha.” 

The brethren having understood this sacred miracle 
{si^iritual reflection), were all moved with a tender emotion, 
and they placed above the breast, where the work was as 
yet unfinished, a necklace of precious stones and jewels, 
wdiikt on the head they placed a diadem of encircling- 
gems, exceedingly rich. 

Sa^anka-raja having cut down the BudJii tree, wished 
to destroy this image; but having seen its loving features, 
his mind had no rest or determination, and he returned 
with his retinue homewards. On his -way he said to one 
of his officers, “We must remove that statue of Buddha 
and place there a figure of Mah^svara.” 

The officer having received the order, was mov'ed with 
fear, and, sighing, said, “If I destroy the figure of Buddha, 
then during successive kalpas I shall reap misfortune; if 
I disobey the king, he will put me to a cruel death and 
destroy my family; in either case, whether I obey or dis¬ 
obey, such will be the consequences; what, then, shall 
I do?” 

On this he called to his presence a man with a believing 
heart {i.e., a believer in Buddha) to help him, and sent him 
to build up across the chamber and before the figure of 
Buddha a wall of brick. The man, from a feeling of 
shame at the darkness, placed a buruing lamp {with the 
This is the Bkumis^arsa mudrd. 
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concealed figure ); then on the interposing wall he drew a 
iigure of (or, he made a figure of)^* Mahesvara-deva. 

The work being finished, he reported the matter. The 
king hearing it, was seized with terror; his body produced 
sores and his flesh rotted off, and after a short while he 
died. Then the officer quickly ordered the intervening 
wall to be pulled down again, when, although several 
days had elapsed, the lamp was still found to be burning 
(iincxtin rjiiisli ed). 

The figure still exists in its perfect state as it was made 
by the sacred art of the god. It stands in a dark chamber; 
lamps and torches are kept burning therein; but those 
who wish to see the sacred features cannot do so by 
coming into the chamber; they should in the morning 
reflect the sunlight by means of a great mirror on the 
interior of the room; the sacred marks may then be 
seen. Those who behold them find their religious emo¬ 
tions much increased. Tathfigata obtained complete en¬ 
lightenment (Samyak sambodhi) on the eiglith day of the 
latter half of the Indian month Vailakha (Fei-she-kie), 
which is with us the eighth day of the third month. But 
the Sthavira school (Sliang-tso-pu) say on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of Vaisfikha, which corresponds with 
us to the fifteenth day of the third month. Tath^gata 
was then thirty years old, or, according to others, thirty- 
five years. 

To the north of the Budlii tree is a spot where Buddha 
walked up and down. When Tathagata had obtained 
enlightenment, he did not rise from the throne, but re¬ 
mained pjerfcctly quiet for seven days, lo.st in contempla¬ 
tion. Then rising, lie walked up and down during seven 
days to the north of the tree; he walked there east and 
west for a distance of ten paces or so. Miraculous flowers 
Sfirang up under his foot-traces to the uiimber of eighteen. 
Afterwards this space was covered in by a brick wall 
about three feet higli. According to the old belief, these 

Julien thinks a translation should be adopted that would appl^ 
equally to a statue or a pictuie. 
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holy traces thus covered in, indicate the length or short¬ 
ness of a man’s life. First of all, having offered up a 
sincere prayer, then count the measurement (or, pace the 
distance and measure); according as the person’s life is to 
be long or short, so ■will the measurement be greater or 
less. 

On the left side of the road, to the north of the place 
where Buddha walked, is a large stone, on the top of 
which, as it stands in a great vihdra, is a figure of Buddha 
with his eyes raised and looking up Here in former times 
Buddha sat for seven days contemplating the Bodhi tree ; 
he did not remove his gaze from it during this period, 
desiring thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards 
the tree by so looking at it with fixed eyes. 

Not far to the west of the Bodhi tree is a large vihdrci 
in which is a figure of Buddha made of tcou-shih (loruss), 
ornamented with rare jewels; he stands with his face to 
the east. Before it is a blue stone with wonderful marks 
upon it and strangely figured. This is {the flacc loJicre) 
Buddha sat on a seven-gemmed throne made by Sakra 
D^va-raja when Brahma-raja built a hall for him of seven 
precious substances, after he had arrived at complete 
enlightenment. "Wliilst he thus sat for seven days in 
reflection, the mysterious glory which shone from his 
j)erson lit up the Bodhi tree. From the time of the holy 
one till the piresent is so long that the gems have changed 
into stone. 

Not far to the south of the Bodhi tree is a stupa about 
100 feet high, which was built by Asoka-raja. Bodliis- 
attva having bathed in the Nairailjana river, jiroceeded 
towards the Bodhi tree. Then he thought, ‘‘ Vdhat shall 
I do for a seat ? I will seek for some pure rushes when 
the day breaks.” Then Sakra-raja (Sin) transformed him¬ 
self into a grass-cutter, who, with his burden on his back, 
went along the road. Bodhisattva addressing him said, 
“ Can you give me the bundle of grass you are carrying 
on your back ? ” 
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The assumed grass-cutter, hearing the request, offered 
the grass 'vvith respect. BoJhisattva having received it, 
went onwards to the tree. 

iSTot far to the north of this spot is a stiijM. Budhisattva, 
when ahoiit to obtain enlightenment (the fruit of Buddha), 
saw' a flock of blue birds rising up (roh in ?) according 
to the lucky way. Of all the good omens recognised in 
India this is the most so. Therefore the Devas of the 
pure abodes (Stcddhavdsas accommodated their proceed¬ 
ings to the customary modes of the world, and caused the 
birds thus to encircle him as spiritually (miracidoushj) in¬ 
dicating his holiness. 

To the east of the Bodhi tree, on the left and right of 
the great road, there are two stupas (one on each side). 
This is the place where Mara-raja tempted Bodhisattva. 
Bddhisattva, when on the point of enlightenment, was 
tempted by Sidra to become a Chakravarttin (Lun-wang) 
iiionarch.^^ On his refusing, he went away heavy and 
sorrowful. On this his daughters, asking him, went to try 
to entice the Bodhisattva, but by his spiritual power he 
changed their yoiitliful appearance into that of decrepit 
old women. Then leaning together on their sticks they 
went away.^^ 

To the north-west of the Bodhi tree in a vilidra is the 
image of Kasyapa Buddha. It is noted for its miraculous 
and sacred qualities. From time to time it emits a glo¬ 
rious light. The old records say, that if a man actuated 
by sincere faith walks round it seven times, he obtains the 
power of knowing the place and condition of his (former?) 
births. 


The expression in the text 
seems to be phonetic. Julien trans¬ 
lates literally by “deer.” 

Lut the reference is to the blue 
birds rising up and ciicling round 
Bodhisattva in a fortunate way, vid. 
Tree and l<crpent Worship, pi. Iviii. 
fill. 2, frt^t section. The account of 
these signs is to be found in ]Vonrf 
Tiili. and in other legendary lives of 
Buddha. 

To accept the letter inviting 


him to be a Chakravarttin, or the 
lot cast by the soothsayers with 
respect to his being a Chukra- 
varttin (Ch uen-lun-wang). 

The temptation scene is repre¬ 
sented in all the sculptures. See, 
e g.j Caie Teiaphs, by Dr. Burgess, 
pL XX. Bor an account of the dif¬ 
ferent events named in the text and 
a description of the great temple of 
Gayii built by a king of Ceylon, see 
Buddha Oayd, by L)r. Eaj. Mitra. 
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I'c tlie north-west of the vilidra of Kasyapa Ihicldha 
there are two brick chambers, each containing a figure of 
an earth-spirit. Formerly, when Buddha was on the point 
of obtaining enlightenment, Mara came to him, and each 
one {or one) became witness for Buddha. Men afterwards, 
on account of his merit, painted or carved this figure of 
him with all its points of excellence. 

To the north-west of the wall of the BudJi i tree is a 
stujjci called Yuh-kin-hiang (the saffron scent, Knhkuma); 
it IS about 40 feet high; it was built by a merchant chief 
(sresldM) of the country of Tsao-kiu-ch’u (Tsaukuta). 
In old days there was a merchant-prince of this country 
who "worshipped the heavenly spirits and sacrificed to them 
with a view to seek religious merit. He despised the 
religion of Buddha, and did not believe in the doctrine of 
“ deeds and fruits.” After a wliile, he took with him some 
nierchants to engage in commercial transactions {to take 
goods for having or not having, i.e.,for exchange). Embark¬ 
ing in a ship on the southern sea, a tempest arising, they 
lost their way, whilst the tumultuous waves encircled 
them. Then after three years, their provisions being 
gone and their mouths parched with thirst, when there 
was not enough to last the voyagers from morning till 
evening, they employed all their energies with one mind 
in calling on the gods to whom they' sacrificed. After all 
their efforts no result followed {their secret desire not 
accvhiplished), when unexpectedly they saw a great moun¬ 
tain with steep crags and precipices, and a double sun 
gleaining from far. Then the merchants, congratulating 
themselves, said, “’We are fortunate indeed in encounter¬ 
ing this great mountain; we shall here get some rest and 
refreshnieiit.” The merchant - master said, ‘'It is no 
mountain; it is the Makara fish; the high crags and 
scarped precipices are hut its fins and inane; the double 
suns are its eyes as they shine.'’ Scarce had he finished 
when the sails of the ship began to draw; on which the 
merchant-master said to his companions, I have heard 
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say that Ivwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva is able to come to 
the help of those in difficulties and give them rest; we 
ought then with all faith to call upon that name.” So 
with one accord and voice they paid their adorations ™ 
and called on the name. The high mountains disappeared, 
the two suns were swallowed up, and suddenly they saw a 
Sramana with dignified mien and calm demeanour holding 
his staff, walking through the sky, and coming towards 
them to rescue them from shipwreck, and in consequence 
they were at their own country immediately.^’’ Then 
because their faith was confirmed, and with a view not to 
lose the merit of their condition, they built a stupa and 
prepared their religious offerings, and they covered the 
stiipja. from top to bottom with saffron paste. After thus, 
conceiving a heart of faith, those who were like-minded 
resolved to pay their adoration to the sacred traces; be¬ 
holding the BddM tree, they had no leisure for words about 
returning; but now, a month having elapsed, as they were 
walking together, they said in conversation, “ Mountains 
and rivers separate us from our riative country, and now 
as to the sMpa which we built formerly, whilst we have 
been here, who has watered and swept it ? ” On finishing 
these words and coming to the spot {ivlicre this stupa stands), 
they turned round in token of respect; when suddenly 
they saw a stit'pa rise before them, and on advancing to 
look at it, they saw it was exactly like the one they liad 
built in their own country. Therefore now in India they 
call it the Kuiikunia stupa. 

At the south-east angle of the wall of the Bodhi tve.e 
is a stvpa by the side of a Nyagrodha (ni-kcn-liu) tree. 
Beside it there is a riJidra in which is a sitting figure of 
Buddha. This is the spot where the great Brahmadova 
exhoited Buddha, when he had first acquired enlighten¬ 
ment, to turn the wheel of the excellent law.’® 

_ Kuai-ming, pay their adora- ^ Can tliis be the f-oene repre- 
tions ; the same as fcai-i. Julien sented in the Ajanta frescoes ? See 
translates it ‘placed their lot iu Burtress, Ouve Temples, pi. xvi. 
his hands.’ <8 Buddha was iu doubt whether 
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Within the walls of the Bodhi tree at each of the four 
angles is a great stupa. Formerly, when TathS,gata re¬ 
ceived the grass of good omen (Santi), he walked on the 
four sides of the Bodhi tree from point to point; then 
the great earth trembled. When he came to the diamond 
throne, then all was quiet and peaceable again. Within 
the walls of the tree the sacred traces are so thick to¬ 
gether that it would be difficult to recite each one par¬ 
ticularly. 

At the south-west of the Bddhi tree, outside the walls, 
there is a stwpa; this is where the old house of the two 
shepherd-girls stood who offered the rice-milk to Buddha. 
By the side of it is another stupa where the girls boiled 
the rice; by the side of this stupa Tathagata received 
the rice. Outside the south gate of the Bodhi tree is a 
great tank about 700 paces round, the water of which is 
clear and pure as a mirror. Nagas and fishes dwell 
there. This was the pond which was dug by the BrCih- 
mans, who were uterine brothers, at the command of 
Mah^svara (Ta-thseu-thsai). 

Still to the south there is a tank; formerly, when 
Tathagata had just acquired perfect enlightenment, he 
wished to bathe; then Sakra (Shi), king of DSvas, for 
Buddha’s sake, caused a pond to appear as a phantom. 

On the west is a great stone where Buddha washed his 
robes, and then wished to dry them ; on this, Sakra, king 
of Devas, brought this rock from the great Snowy hloun- 
tains. By the side of this is a stupa; this is where 
Tathagata put on (?) the old garments offered him. Still 
to the south in a wood is a stupa; this is where the poor old 
woman gave tiie old garments which Tathagata accepted. 

any were fit to hear him preach, fully opened; thus it is with men ; 
Oil this, Brahma (Ban), the lord of some are in>t yet lit to be taught, 
the “Saha world” (Mahabrahiua. Sa- others are being made fit, whi]>t 
hampatij, came and exhorted him to some are ready to receive the saving 
“turn the wheel,” for, he said, *‘as doctrine.” Seethe account in the 
on the surface of a pond there are Chung-hu-mo-ho-ti SCdra. See also 
white and blue lotus flowers, some Fo-shoj varga 14, v. 1183. 
only in bud, some opening, others 
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To the east of the pond which Sakra caused to appear, 
in the midst of a wood, is the lake of the Kaga king 
Muchilinda (Mu-ehi-lin-t’o). The water of this lake is 
of a dark blue colour, its taste is sweet and pleasant; on 
the west bank is a small viJidra in which is a figure of 
Buddha. Formerly, when Tathagata first acquired com- 
pilete enlightenment, he sat on this spot in perfect compo¬ 
sure, and for seven days dwelt in ecstatic contemplation. 
Then this Muchilinda Xaga-raja kept guard over Tatha¬ 
gata; with his folds seven times round the body of 
Buddha, he caused many heads to appear, which over¬ 
shadowed him as a parasol; therefore to the east of this 
lake is the dwelling of the X^ga. . 

To the east of the tank of Muchilinda in a vihdra 
standiug in a wood is a figure of Buddha, which represents 
liiin as tliin and withered away. 

At the side of this is the place where Buddha walked 
up and down, about 70 paces or so long, and on each side 
of it is a PipTxda tree. 

Both in old times and now, among the better classes 
and the poor, those wlio suffer from disease are accus¬ 
tomed to anoint the figure with scented earth, on whicli 
they get cured in many cases. This is the place where 
Bodhisattva endured his penance. Here it was Tuthfi- 
gata subdued the heretics and received the request of 
l\lara, and then entered on his six Years’ fast, eatiim a 
grain of millet and of wdieat each day; his body then 
became thin and withered and his face marred. The 
pdace where he walked up and down is wliere he took 
the branch of the tree {as he left the river) after his 
fast. 

By the side of the Pqjpala tree whicli denoted the 
place of Buddha’s fast is a stupa; this is where Ajrlata- 
Kaundinya and the rest, to the number of five, resided. 
“When first the prince left his home, lie wandered through 
the mountains and plains; he rested in forests and by 
wells of water. Then Suddhodaua-raja ordered five men to 
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follow liiin and wait on liis person. The jirince having 
entered on his penance, then Ajhiita Kaundinya and the 
rest gave themselves also to a diligent practice of the 
same. 

To the south-west of this spot there is a stupa. This 
is where Bodhisattva entered the Nairahjana river to 
bathe. Ey the side of the river, not far off, is the place 
where Bodhisattva received the rice-niilk. 

Ey the side of this is astfijM where the merchant-prince 
(JwnsrJiohJcr) offered him the wheat and honey. Buddha 
was seated with his legs crossed beneath a tree, lost in 
contemplation, experiencing in silence tiie joys of eman¬ 
cipation. After seven days he aroused himself from his 
ecstasy. Then two merchant-princes travelling by the 
side of the wood were addressed by the D§va of the place 
thus: “ The prince-royal of the Silkya family dwells in this 
wood, having just reached the fruit of a Buddha. His 
mind fixed in contemplation, he has for forty-nine days 
eaten nothing. By offering him whatsoever you have {as 
food) you will reap great and excellent profit.” 

Then the ttvo merchants offered some wheat-flour and 
honey from their travelling store. The TYorld-honourod 
accepted and received it. 

By the side of the morchant-offering place is a st dpa... TIris 
is the spot where the four Deva-iTijas presented {Buddha) 
with a 2'utra. The merchant-2'rinces having made their 
offering of wheat-flour and honey, the Lord thought 
with himself in what vessel he should receive it. Then 
the four Deva-rajas coming from the four cpiarters, each 
brought a golden dish and offered it. The Lord sat silently 
and accepted not the offerings, on the ground that such a 
costly dish became not the character of a hermit. The 
four kings casting away the golden dishes, offered silver 
ones; afterwards they offered vessels of crystal {po-ch'i), 
lapis-lazuli {liu-li), cornelian (pna-iiao), amber {ku-clii), 
ruby {chill chu), and so on. The Lord of the "World would 
accept neither of them. The four kings then returned to 
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tlieir palaces and brouglit as an offering stone 2Mtras, of 
a deep blue colour and translucent. Again presenting 
tliese, the Lord, to avoid accepting one and rejecting the 
others, forthwith joined them all in one and accepted them 
thus. Putting them one within the other, he made one 
vessel of the four. Therefore may be seen the four 
borders on the outside of the rim (of the dish). 

ISTot far from this spot is a stupa. This is the place 
where Tathagata preached the law for the sake of his 
mother. Wheii Tathagata had acquired complete en¬ 
lightenment, he was termed “ the teacher of gods and 
of men.” His mother, Mdya, then came down from 
heaven to this place. The Lord of the World preached 
to her according to the occasion, for her profit and 
pleasure. 

Beside this spot is a dry pool, on the border of which 
is a stupa. This is where in former days Tathdgata dis¬ 
played various spiritual changes to convert those who 
were capable of it. 

By the side of this spot is a stiqm. Here Tathagata 
converted Uravilva-Kasyapa (Yeu-leu-pin-lo-lda-she- 
po) with his two brothers and a thousand of their followers. 
Tathagata, for the purpose of following out his office as 
“ illustrious guide,” according to his opportunity {or in a 
suitable way), caused him (i.c., Kasyapa) to submit to his 
teaching. On this occasion, when 500 followers of Uravilva- 
KasVapa had requested to receive the instruction of 
Buddha, then Kasyapa said, “ I too with you will give up 
the way of error.” On this, going together, they came to 
the place where Buddha was. Tathagata, addressing them, 
said, “ Lay aside your leather garments and give up your 
fire-sacrificing vessels.” Then the disciples, in obedience 
to the command, cast into the Kairahjana river their 
articles of worship {service or us<). When Kadi-Kasyapa 
(Nai-ti-kia-she-po) saw these ve.s.sels following the current 
of the river, he came with his followers to visit his brother. 
Having seen his conduct and changed behaviour, he also 
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took tlie yellow robes. GraYa,-Ivrisyapa also, witli two 
hundred followers, hearing of his brother’s change of 
religion, came to the place where Buddha was, and prayed 
to be allowed to practise a life of purity. 

To the north-west of the spot where the Kasyapa 
brothers were converted is a stupa. Tliis is the place 
where Tathagata overcame the fiery hiaga to which 
Kasyapa sacrificed. Tathagata, when about to convert 
these men, first subdued the object of their worship, and 
rested in the house of the fiery Kaga of the Brahmachariiis. 
After the middle of the night the Kilga vomited forth fire 
and smoke. Buddha having entered Samddhi, likewise 
raised the brilliancy of fire, and the house-cell seemed to 
be filled with fiery flames. The Bralimacliarins, fearing 
that the fire was destroying Buddha, all ran together to 
the spot with piteous cries, commiserating his fate. On 
this XJravilvd-Kasyapa addressed his followers and said, 
“ As I now gather (sec), this is not a fire, but the Sramana 
subduing the fiery Kaga.” Tathilgata having got the fiery 
dragon firmly fi.ved in liis alms-bowl, on the morrow came 
forth holding it in his hand, and showed it to the disciples 
of the unbelievers. By the side of this monument is a 
stupa, where 500 Pratyeka Buddhas at the same time 
entered JSfirvdna. 

To the south of the tank of Muchilinda KSga is a stdpa. 
This indicates the spot wliere Kasyapa went to save 
Buddha during an inundation. The Kasyapa brothers 
still opoposing the divine method,''® all who lived far off or 
near reverenced their virtue, and submitted themselves to 
their teaching. The Lord of the 'World, in his character as 
"uide of those in error, being verv intent 011 their coiiver- 
sion, raised and spread abroad the thick clouds and caused 
the torrents to fall. The fierce waves surrounded the 
place where Buddha dwelt; but he alone was free from 
the flood. At this time Kasyapa, seeing the clouds and 


the methods Buddha had used for their conversion. 
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rain, calling liis disciples, said, “ The place where the 
Shaman dwells must be engulfed in the tide ! ” 

Embarking in a boat to go to his deliverance, he saw 
the Lord of the World walking on the water as on land; 
and as he advanced down the stream, the waters divided 
and left the ground visible. Kasj'apa having seen (the 
miracle), liis heart was subdued, and he returned.®® 

Outside the eastern gate of the wall of the Boclhi tree, 
2 or 3 li distant, there is the house of the blind Xaga. 
This iSiaga, by the accumulated effect of his deeds during 
former e.visteuce.s, wa.s born blind, as a punishment, in his 
present birth. Tathagata going on from Mount Pragbodhi, 
desired to roach the Bodhi tree. As he passed this abode, 
the eyes of the Nfiga were suddenly opened, and he saw 
Bodhisattva going on to the tree of intelligence {Bodhi). 
Then addressing Bodhisattva, he said, “ 0 virtuous m^ter! 
erelong you will become perfectly enlightened ! My eyes 
indeed have long remained in darkness; but when a 
Buddha appears in the world, then I have my sight re- 
•stored. During the Bhadra-kalpa, when the three past 
Buddhas appeared in the world, then I obtained light 
and saw {for a while); and now when thou, O virtuous 
one! didst approach this spot, my eyes suddenly opened ; 
therefore I know that you shall become a Buddha.” 

By the side of the eastern gate of the wmll of the Bodhi 
tree is a stiqja. This is where Mara-raja tried to frighten 
Bodhisattva. When first Mara-raja knew that Bodhis¬ 
attva was about to obtain perfect euliuhteument, havino- 
failed to confuse him by his enticements or to terrify him 
by his arts, he summoned his host of spirits and arranged 
his demon army, and arrayed his soldiers, armed with tlieir 
weapons, as if to destroy the Bodiiisattva. On tliis the 
winds arose and the rains de.sccnded, the thunders rolled 
in space and the liglitniiig gleamed, as it lit up the 
darkness; flames of fire and clouds of smoke burst forth; 
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sand, and hailstones fell like lances, and were as arrows 
flying from the bow. Whereupon flie Bodhisattva entered 
the samddJii of “great love,” and changed the weapons of 
the host to lotus flowers. Mara’s army, smitten by fear, 
retreated fast and disappeared. 

ISTot far from this are two stupas built by Sakra, king of 
Devas, and by Lralima-raja. 

Outside the northern gate of the wall of the Bddhi tree 
is the Mahabodhi sanz/Jiurdhia. It was built by a former 
king of Siriihala {Ccijlon.) This edifice has six halls, with 
towers of observation (temple tower.-^) of three storeys; it 
is surrounded by a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high. 
The utmost skill of the artist has been employed; the 
ornamentation is in the richest colours {red uiul Nut). The 
statue of Buddha is cast of gold and silver, decorated with 
gems and precious stones. The stupas are high and large 
in fropoitioii, and beautifully ornamented; they contain 
relics of Buddha. The bone relics are as great as the 
Angers of the hand, shining and smootli, of a pure white 
colour and traiuluceut. The flesh relics are like the great 
true pearl, of a bluish-red tint. Every year on the day of 
the full moon of {the month when) Tathagata displayed great 
spiritual changes, they take these relics out for public 
exhibition.®^ On these occasions soiuetimos a bright light 
is diffused, sometimes it rains flowers. Tlie priests of this 
convent are more than 1000 men; they study the Great 
Vehicle and belong to the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school. 
They carefully observe the Dharma Vinaya, and their 
conduct is pure and correct. 

In old days there was a king of Ceylon, which is a 
country of the southern sea, who was truthful and a 
believer in the law of Buddha. It happened that his 
brother, who had become a disciple of Buddha (a houseless 
one), thinking on the holy traces of Buddha, went forth 
to wander through India. At all the convents he visited, 

In India, the thirtieth day of the twelfth month ; in Ohiiw. the 
fifteenth day of the firf,t month. 
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he was treated with disdain as a foreigner (a frontier 
countnjraan). On this he returned to his own country. 
The king in person went out to a distance to meet him, 
but the Sramnna was so affected that he could not speak. 
The king said, “ What has so afflicted you as to cause this 
excessive grief ? ” The Sraniana replied, “ I, relying on 
the dignity of your Majesty’s kingdom, went forth to 
visit the world, and to find my way through distant 
regions and strange cities. For many years all iny 
travels, during heat and cold, have been attended with 
outrage, and my words have been met with insults and 
sarcasm. Having endured these afflictions, how can I be 
light-hearted ? ” 

The king said, “ If these things are so, what is to be 
done ? ” 

He replied, “In truth, I wish your Majesty in the field 
of merit would undertake to build convents throughout 
all India. You would thus signalise the holy traces, 
and gain for yourself a great name; you would show 
your gratitude for the advantage derived from your pre¬ 
decessors, and hand down the merit thereof to your suc¬ 
cessors.” 

He replied, “ This is an e.xcellent plan; how have I but 
just heard of it ? ” 

Then he gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country. The king having received tliem 
as tribute, from a principle of duty and affection to his 
distant ally, he sent messengers to say, “ What can I now 
do in return for the decree?” 

The minister said, “The king of Simhala salutes the 
king of India (Mafia Sri raja). The reputation of the Maha¬ 
raja has spread far and wide, and your benefits have 
reached to distant regions. The Sramanas of this 
inferior country desire to obey your instructions and 
to accept your transforming influences. Having wan¬ 
dered through your superior country in visiting the 
sacred traces, I called at various convents and found 
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great difficulty in getting entertainment, and so, fatigued 
and very much worn by affronts, I returned home. I have 
therefore formed a x'lan for the benefit of future travel¬ 
lers ; I desire to build in all the Indies- a convent for 
the entertainment of such strangers, who may have a 
place of rest between their journey there and back. Thus 
the two countries will be bonnd together and travellers be 
refreshed.” 

The king said, “ I permit your royal master to take (for 
this purpose) one of the places in which Tathagata has left 
the traces of his holy teaching.” 

On this the messenger returned home, having taken 
leave of the king, and gave an account of his interview. 
The ministers received him with distinction and assembled 
the Sramanas and deliberated as to the foundation of a 
convent. The Sramanas said, “The (Budhi) tree is the 
place where all the past Buddhas have obtained the holy 
fruit and where the future ones will obtain it. There is 
no better place than this for carrying out the project.” 

Then, sending all the jewels of the country, they built 
this convent to entertain priests of this country (fJcyJon), 
and he caused to be engraved this proclamation on copper, 
“To help all without distinction is the highest teaching 
of all the Buddhas; to exercise mercy as occasion offers is 
the illustrious doctrine of former saints. And now I, 
unworthy descendant in the royal line, have undertaken 
to found this sahfjJidrdifia, to enclose the sacred traces, 
and to hand dowm their renown to future ages, and to 
spread their benefits among the people. The priests of 
my country will thus obtain independence, and be treated 
as members of the fraternity of this country. Let this 
privilege be handed down from generation to generation 
without interruption.” 

For this cause this convent entertains many priests of 
Ceylon. To the south of the Bodhi tree lo ii or so, the 
sacred traces are so uumerotts that they cannot bo each 
named. Every year when the Bhikshus break up their 
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yearly rest of the rains, religious persons come here from 
every quarter in thousands and myriads, and during seven 
days and nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and 
sound music as they wander through the district®- and 
pay their worship and present their offerings. The priests 
of India, according to the holy instruction of Buddha, on 
the first day of the first half of the month Sravana enters 
on JVass. 171111 us this is the sixteenth day of the fifth 
month; they give up their retreat on the fifteenth day of 
the second half of the month Ahayuja, which is with us 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month. 

In India the names of the mouths depend on the stars, 
and from ancient days till now there has been no change 
in this. But as the different schools have translated the 
accounts according to the dialects of the countries without 
distinguishing one from the other, mistakes have arisen, 
and as a consequence contradictions are apiparent in the 
division of the seasons. Hence it is in some places they 
enter on JVass on the sixteenth day of the fourth month, 
and break up on the fifteenth day of the seventh month. 


ISToTE I, p. 102 . 

The pilgrim’s route from Patna to Gaya is difficult to sttlle. I 
think we must omit the pasuige on p. io2, 1. 5, “going about 200 
li,” and consider the “ old sa«y/ic(n?wia " a.s being perhaps 10 li be¬ 
yond the south-w'est angle of the city. This 10 ii, tngelhci with tiie 
t\\ 0 distances of 100 li -f- 90 li to the “ cloud-stone mountain,” w ill 
thus make up 200 li (j)ut down liy mistake), and corre-spond wntli 
the 6 or 7 yojanax in Hw’ui-lili from Patna to llie Ti lo-chi-iia con¬ 
vent. Tins last place 1 should identify with the Barabar Hills ; but 
we must place the Tiladaka convent at Tilara. Hiuen Tsiang did 
not iictiially visit tiie spots named between the Barabar Hills'"and 
Gaya (see Ferguson’s remaiks, J. R. A. S., vol. vi. p.nt 2'. 


Ko'ie 2, p. 118. 

IVitli reference to the translation on p. iiS, where the Chinese 
synibfjls ’ 0 -mo-lo-Ma-lco have been rendered the “Amalaka fruit," as 
though this were the surmounting ouiaiueut of the great viluila at 


The district of the penance of Buddha. 
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Buddha Gaya, it is to be noticed that in tlie Chinese text these 
symbols are explained as being equivalent to “ precious pitcher or 
vase” (pao p’iwj). This phrase is frequently explained as “ the ssveet- 
dew dish nr vase,” or, “the immortal dish.” M. Julieii, in his note 
on the passage in question, restores the phonetic s)'mbols, in defer¬ 
ence to the Chinese explanation, to Amalakarha, that is, piirt 
dibit or rase.'' But the right restoration is doubtles.s Amara Kaii-'i, 
“ the immortal dish or vase,” for, as before stated, “ sweet-dew ” is 
always rendered by “immortal” or “immortality.'’ This “sweet- 
dew dish or Vessel” is represented in Chinese drawings as an oval 
bottle with a long narrow neck (see the illustration 111 the Liturgy 
of Avalokites'vara, “ ])Ossessed of a thousand hands and a thousand 
eyes”). This explains the statement of Dr. Bargess (Ajanid Caves, 
xvii. § iv.) : “ Avalokitesvara holds the palm of his right hand 
forward and has a bottle with oval liody and narrow neck in his 
left.” This is the Arnara Katlta. In the illustration of the pavement 
slab of the great temple of Uaia {i.e., the vihura under present 
notice) given in the first volume of Cha Arclitxohvjicul Siirvaj of India, 
pi. vi. (following p. 8), there is the tigure of a devotee praying in 
trout of a stdpa, whicli is crowned with flags and a buttle or vase, 
doubtless the -ame as the Aniani, Karka. This illustrates the inscriji- 
tion found at Buddha Gayfi, and translated by Sir Charles "Wilkins, 
in which the building of the temple is attributed to Amara Ku.sha ; 
one of the nine gems of the couit of King Yikranuidiiya. Geiieial 
Cniiniugliain, then, is probably correct in saying that this great 
temple of Buddha Gav& was built between the time of Ba-hian 
and Hiueii Tsiaug. Tlie crowning member or stone of u temple 
spire is called Amalaiila, or “pure stone.” 


END OF BOOK VIIJ. 
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The Second Part of the Countnj Magadha. 


To the east of the Eodhi tree, crossing the KairanjanS, 
(Xi-len-shan-na) river, in the middle of a wood, is a stupa. 
To the north of this is a pool. This is the spot where a 
perfume elephant (Gandhahasti) ^ waited on his mother. 
Formerly when TathSgata was practising discipline as a 
Bodhisattva, he was born as the offspring of a perfimie- 
elephant, and lived in the mountains of the north. Wan¬ 
dering forth, he came to the border of this pool. His 
mother being blind, he gathered for her the sweet lotus 
roots, and drew pure water for her use, and cherished her 
with devotion and filial care. At this time there was a 
man who had changed his home,'^ who wandered here and 
there in the wood without knowing his way, and in his 
distress raised piteous cries. The elephant-cub heard him 
and pitied him; leading him on, he showed him his way 
to the road. The man having got back, forthwith went 
to the king and said, “ I know of a wood ^ in which a 
perfu mc-degfiant lives and roams. It is a very valuable 
animal. You had better go and take it.” 

The king, assenting to his words, went with his soldiers 
to capture it, the man leading the way. Then pointing 

^ See ante, vol. j. p. K, note 25. ^ The ruins of the and the 

CoiiJiult aibo MoiiitTWilliams,lower portion of the shaft of the 
Diet., sub v(jc. Oandhadiipa. pillar raided on the spot wheie the 

- Tui i sltuh seems to imply that youii;^^ elephant wa.s taken still exist 
he had changed his place of abode, ut llakior, on the eastern bank of 
and so was at a loss to find his way the Lilajan river, about one mile to 
about; or it may simply mean, “ In the south-east of liuddha Gaya 
the lapse of time it happened that,” (Cunningham, Aac. Ocog., p. 459}. 
&c. So Julicii translates it. 
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to the elephant to show it to the hing, immediately both 
his arms fell off as if cut by a sword. The king, though 
he saw this miracle, yet captured the elephant-cub, and 
bound it with cords, and returned to his palace. The 
young elephant having been bound (in order to tame it), 
for a long time would neither eat nor drink. The stable- 
keeper stated the matter to the king, who, on his part, 
came to see for himself, and asking the elephant the 
reason.^ “ Lo ! ” he answered and said, “ my mother is 
blind, and now for days together is without food or 
drink, and here I am bound in a dreary dungeon. How 
can I take my food witli relish! ” The king, pitying his 
feelings and resolution, therefore ordered him to be set 
free. 

By the side of this (pool) is a stdpa, before which is 
built a stone pillar. In this place the Buddha Ivasyapa 
(Kia-she-po) long ago sat in meditation. By its side are 
traces where the four past Buddhas sat down and walked. 

To the east of this spot, crossing the Ho-ho“ (Mahl) 
river, we come to a great forest in which is a stone pillar. 
This is the place where a heretic entered a condition of 
ecstasy and made a wicked vow. In old days there was 
a heretic called Udra-Bamaputtra (U-teou-lan-tseu). 
In mind he soared above the vapoury clouds, whilst he 
left his body among the wilds and marshes. Here in this 
sacred forest, restraining his spirit, he left his traces.*’ 
Having acquired the five supernatural faculties,’^ he reached 
the highest condition of Dhydiia, and the king of Magadha 
greatly respected him. Each day at noon he invited him 
to his palace to eat. Udra-ltamaputtra, mounting through 
space, walking in the air, came and went without hin¬ 
drance. 

In a fond way, as we speak to the text. The expres'«ion, “ re- 
dumb creatures. straining his spirit” means that 

^ The Mobana Nadi river, when lie confined his bpirit within 

Udia-Rumaputtrawasoneofthe his body he left here bodily traces, 
teachers to whom Bodhisattva went ^ FanchdUdjnus ; see Childers, 
before his penance PaZt sub voc. Abhinnd ; Bur- 

hing, varga 12) ; but it is uncertain houf, Intvod,, p., 263 ; Lotus, pp. S20 
whether he is the one referred to in if. 
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Tlio king of Magadlia, expecting tlie moment of Lis 
arrival, kept watch for Mm, and, on his coming, respect- 
fully placed for him his seat. The king being about to 
go forth on a tour, wished to put this afiair in charge of 
some one during his absence, but he found no one in his 
inner palace whom he could select, capable of under¬ 
taking his commands.® Hut (amongst his attendants) 
there was a little pet girl of modest appearance and 
well-mannered, so that in the whole palace none of his 
iollowers (icise folk) was able to excel her.® The 
king of Magadha summoned this one, and said to her, 
“I am going some distance on a tour of observation, 
and I desire to put you in charge of an important 
business; you must, ou your part, give all your mind 
to do thoroughly as I direct in the matter. It relates 
to that celebrated Rislii Udra-Kamaputtra, whom I have 
for a long time treated with reverence and respect. Now 
when he comes here at the appointed time to dine, do 
you pay him the same attention that I do.” Having left 
these iiistiuctioii.s, the king forthwith gave notice of his 
absence (non-aticndcmce). 

The little girl, according to her instructions, waited in 
expectation as usual. The great Rishi having come, she 
received him, and placed a seat for him. Udra-Edma- 
puttra having touched tlie young female, felt within him 
the impure risings of earthly passion (of the world of 
desire), and so he lost his spiritual capabilities. Having- 
finished his meal, he spoke of going, but he was unable 
to rise in the air. Then feeling ashamed, he prevaricated, 
and addressing the maiden said, “ I am able, as the result 
of the discipline I practise, to enter Saviddhi, and then, 
my mind at rest, I can ascend into the air, and come 
and go without a moment’s delay. I have heard loijn- 
ago, however, that the people of the country desire to see 
me. In agreement with the rule of the olden time, our 

* That is none of the females of » Could take her place of nre- 
the palace. cedence. 
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utmost aim slioulcl be to benefit all that lives. How 
shall I regard only my own benefit and forget to benefit 
others ? I desire, therefore, on this occasion, to go 
through the gate and walk on the ground, to bring 
happiness and profit to all those who see me going." 

The royal maiden liearing this, straightway spread the 
news far and wide. Then the people began with all 
their hearts to water and .sweep the roads, and thousands 
upon thousands awaited to see him come. Udra-I!ani.a- 
puttra, stepping from the royal palace, proceeiled on foot 
to that religions forest. Then sitting down in silence, 
he entered Siomddhi. Then his mind, quickly escaping 
outside, was yet limited within the boundaries of the 
forest.i'^ And now (as it wandered through the woods) 
the birds began to scream and flutter about, and as it 
approached the pond, the fishes began to jump and 
splash, till at last his feelings being wrought up, and 
hi.s mind becoming confused, he lost his spiritual capa¬ 
bilities. Giving up his attempt at ecstasy,he was 
filled with auger and resentment, and he nnule this 
wicked vow, “May I hereafter be born as a fierce and 
wicked beast, with the body of a fo.x and the wings of 
a bird, that I may seize and devour living creatures. 
May uiy body he 3000 li long, and the outspread of my 
wings each way 1500 li; then rushing into the forest, I 
will devour the birds, aud entering the rivers, I will eat 
the fish.” 

When he had made this vow his heart grew gradually 
at rest, and by earnest endeavours he resumed his former 
state of ecstasy. Hot long after this he died, aud was 
born in the first of the Tliuvani heavens,^" where his years 

That is, although his spirit was complete independence of hU 
able to leave his body, yet, owing to body. 

his evil thoughts, it was unable to Tliat is, in the highest uf the 

rise as before “ above the vapoury Arupa heaven^. Thi-i heaven is 
clouds.” called in ChintS'd 

This seems to show that al- tin, t.c., the heaven wlieiv there i.s 
though his spirit quickly passed neither thouglit (cnn>cir>u->ne.^^' nor 
“outside,” it was unable to obtain an absence of thought; in Tali, 
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would be 80,000 kalpas. Tatli^gata left this record of 
him ; “ The years of his life in that heaven being ended, 
then he will reap the fruit of his old vow and possess this 
ignoble body. From the streams of the evil ways of birth 
he may not yet expect to emerge,” 

To the east of Mahi river we enter a great wild forest, 
and going lOO li or so, we come to the Ki’u-ki’u-cha- 
po-to-shan (Knkkutapadagiri, the Cock’s-foot Mountain). 
It is also called Kiu-liu-po-to-shan (Gurupadah giri^^). 
The sides of this mountain are high and rugged, the 
valleys and gorges are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents 
rush down its sides, thick forests envelope the valleys, 
whilst tangled shrubs grow along its cavernous heights. 
Soaring upwards into the air are three sharp peaks ; their 
tops are surrounded by the vapours of heaven, and their 
shapes lost in the clouds. Behind these hills the vener¬ 
able Maha-Kafyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Mrrdrta. People do not dare to utter his name, and 
therefore they speak of the “ Guru-padak ” (the venerable 
teachcr.y^ Maha-Ka^yapa was a Sravaka and a disciple {or 

Nevasaniianasanna ” (see Childers, 3 li to the south of Gaya, probably a 
Pali iJict. BVihvoQ. From the history mistake for 3 yOjanas to the ea-st 
given in the Fo-^ho-lcin(j, it would (see Fa-ltian, Beal’s ed., cap. xxxiii. 
seem that this rehneinentof language n. i). It has been identified by 
as to the character of the highest Cunningham with the village of Kiir- 
heavt'n is due to Udra-Rdinaputtra. kihar (vid. Arch. Survey, vol. i. pp. 

That is, although he is now in 14-16; vol. xv. p. 4; and Jwc. Giou- 
the higliTbt heaven of substance Ind., p. 4G0). This hill of the cock's 
{Ihvvo), where his life will Ia.st foot must not be confused with the 
80,000 great kalpas (an incalculable f>aa'jhdrdirta of the cock-garden near 
jieriod). yet he is not saved from Patna. Theie is no evidence that 
future misery. This exhibits the there was a hill near this last esta- 
character of Buddha’s conception of blishinent, and it is nowhere called 
iVir? a/<a, that it is a condition free the Kukkuta - \ihara. The 

from any possibility of a return to quotation made by Julien (vol. ii, 
mundane or other bodily form of 428 n ) refers to the hill near Gaya ; 
exi-tence. so aBo does the note of Burnouf, 

That is, the Mountain of the p. 366. See also Schiefner’s 

Veneiable Master, i.e., Kasyapa. Lehinshesdtrtibun'j (Jdkyamuni's, p. 
Pada is here added as a token t)f 278; hid. Ayit., vol. xii. p. 327. 
respect, as in Beva-padah, Kuma- This is a difficult passage, but 

rila-]>adrih, kc. It seems to have been the sense is evident. Ka.syapa dwells 
called the Cock’S'foot from its shape, in the mountain awaiting the arrival 
the three peaks or spurs ref'embling of Maitreya ; he cannot therefore 
the foot of the cock. Fa-hian places it have passed into complete 
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a Sravaka disciple) perfectly possessed of tlie six super¬ 
natural faculties and the eight enfranchisemeiits (uilitua 
virndlcshas)}’’ Tathagata, his ivork of conversion being 
done, and just on the point of attaining Nirvdnn, ad¬ 
dressed Ivasj'apa and said, “Through many^® kalpas I 
have undergone {diligently home) painful pienances for the 
sake of all that lives, seeking the highest form of religion. 
What I have all along prayed for {desired) I have now 
obtained to the full. Now, as I am desirous to die {enter 
Malidnirvdna), I lay on you the charge of the Dliarma 
Pitaka. Keep and disseminate {this doctrine) without loss 
or diminution. The golden-tissued Kasliuya robe given 
me by my foster-mother {mother's sisterY’’ I bid you keep 
and deliver to Maitreya (T’se-chi) when he has com¬ 
pleted the condition of Buddha.-* All those who engage 
ill the profession of my bequeathed law, whethei’ they be 
Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Upasakas, or Upasikas, must first 
{i.e., before this be accomplished) cross over and escape the 
stream of transmigration.” 

Kasyapa having received this commission to undertake 
to preserve the true law, summoned an assembly^^ {crniiieil 
or convocation). This done, he continued twenty years {in 
charge of the order), and then, in disgust at the impermn- 


In fact, the subsequent narrative 
shoM's that he will only roach that 
condition when Maitreya comes. I 
take the expression chung tsie mik 
to denote the indefinite character of 
his present condition, M’hich cannot 
be called Airra/ia, but is a middle 
state of existence. Pdda, as stated 
above, is an honorary affix; the 
expression ki-lieoa refers to the inner 
recesses of the mountain. Julien 
translates the passage thus: “ In 
the &e«{uence of time the great Kas¬ 
yapa dwelt in this mountain, and 
there entered JS'iridna. Men dare 
not call him by his name, and so they 
say “ the foot of the venerable.” 

Shadahlitjuds. See Childers, 
Pdli Diet, s. V. Ahhinnd, and ante, 
vol. i. p. 104, n. 73. 


See Childers, u. s., s. v. Viinollio; 
Burnouf, Lota$^ pp. 347, S24 f. and 
antc^ Vol. i. p. 149, n. 90. 

MahSp ajdputi. 

The v/ord means “ wa^te or 
“distant/’ as we might sa\, thiough 
“a waste of ages,” or “dreary 
ages.” 

^ This passage is traiB«lated by 
Julien thus: ‘‘Which Maitreya 
after he became Buddha left, that 
it might be tiansmitted to you.” 
But this cannot be correct. Mai¬ 
treya has not become Buddha. I 
translate it, “I deliver to you to 
keep, awaiting the time w'hen Mai¬ 
treya shall become perfect Buddha." 

This is the usual phrase used 
for “calling a convocation.’ 
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the ground and departed; hut because of this it stood 
upright and took root. 

In the midst of this Avood is a sMpa Avhich was built 
by A^dka-raja. Here Tatluajata displayed for seA^en 
days great spiritual wonders (miracles) for the sake of 
the l)evas, and preached the mysterious and excellent 
law. 

Ill the forest of the staff (YashtiA'ana) not long since 
there AA’as an Upasaka named Jayasena (She-ye-si-na), 
a Ivsliattriya of AVestern India. He Aras exceedingly 
simple-niiiided and moderate. He amused himself amid 
the forests and hills, dAA'elling in a sort of fairyland, 
whilst his mind Avandered amid the limits of truth (true 
limits). He had deeply studied the mysteries both of 
orthodox and other treatises (inside and outside luohs). 
His language and obserA'ations Avere pure, and his argu¬ 
ments eleA’uted; his presence AA’as quiet and dignified. 
The Sranianas, Brahmanas, heretics of different schools, 
the king of the country, the great ministers and house¬ 
holders, and persons of rank came together to A'isit him 
and per.sonally to ask him questions. His pupils occu¬ 
pied sixteen apartments; and although nearly seA’entA’ 
years of age, he read AA’ith them diligently and Avithout 
cessation, and applied their minds only to the study 
of Buddhist sutras, rejecting all other engagements. 
Thus night and day he gaA’e up body and mind to this 
pursuit alone. 

It IS a custom in India to make little stiqias of 
poAvdered scent made into a paste; their height is about 
six or seA’en inches, and they place inside them some 
Avritten extract from a sutra; this they call a dliarma- 
sarira (fu-shi-li). AYhen the number of these has be¬ 
come large, they then build a great stupa, and collect all 
the others AA’ithiii it, and continually offer to it religious 

The text here seems to be oban; AvcIl. Sutv., vol. iii. p. 157, 
f^Ailty pi. xlvi; see also J. Bum. B. li. A. S.) 

See the seals found at Bird- vol. \i. p. 157 f. 
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offeriug.s. This tlien was the occupation of Jaya-sena 
(’Ching-kian); with his mouth he declared the excellent 
law, and led and encouraged his students, w'hilst with his 
hand he constructed these stupas. Thus he acquired 
the highest and most excellent religious merit. In the 
evening, again, he would walk up and down worship¬ 
ping and repeating his prayers, or silently sit down in 
meditation. For eating or sleeping he had little time, 
and relaxed none of his discipline night or day. Even 
after he was an hundred years old his mind and hudy 
were in full activity. During thirty 3‘ears he had made 
seven Ivtis of the.so (Uuirma-sca-im stupas, and fur over}- 
kofi that he made he built a great stupa and placed 
them in it. "When full, he presented his religions offer¬ 
ings and invited the priests ; whilst they, on their 
part, offered him their congratulations.-^ On these 
occasions a divine light shone around and spiritual 
wonders {miracles) exhibited themselves; and from 
that time forth the miraculous light has continued to 
be seen. 

South-west of the Yashtivana®® about 10 li or so, on 
the south side of a great mountain, are two warm 
springs;®^ the water is very hot. In old day.s, Tathagata 
caused this water to appear, and washed liiuiielf theruin. 
The pure tlow of these waters still lasts without dimi¬ 
nution. Men far and near flock here to bathe, after 
which those who have suffered from disease or chronic 
affections are often healed. B\' the side of the springs 
is a stupa, to mark the place where Tathagata walked for 
exercise. 

To the south-east of the Yashtivaiia about six or seven 

^ Or, invited the congregation of cutting bamboos (Cunningham, .-I??'-, 
priests to a religious assembly to Gcoj., p, 461). 

consecrate the sel'^ice These springs are about two 

The Banibou forc'^t (Chang-Iin) miles to the south of Jakhti-ban, 
is still known as the Jakhti-ban ; it at a place called Tajioban, which 
lies to the ea»t of the Buddhain hill name is a common contraction 01 
(Buddhavana), and is frec^uented Tapta-paiii, or the hot w’ater ” 
by the people for the purpose of {Ibid.) 
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li we come to a great mountain. Before a cross-ridge of 
this mountain is a stupa. Here in old days Tatliagata 
e.\'].ilained the law during the three months of rain for the 
benefit of men and Devas. Then Bimbisara-raja (Pin- 
pi-so-lo) wished to come to hear the law. He cut away 
the mountain, and piled up the stones to make steps in 
order to ascend. The width is about twenty paces and 
the length 3 or 4 li.® 

To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 li is a 
solitary hill. Formerly the RishiVyasa®^ (Kwang-po) 
lived here in solitude. By excavating the side of the 
mountain he formed a house. Some portions of the 
foundations are still visible. His disciples still hand down 
his teaching, and the celebrity of his bequeathed doctrine 
still remains. 

To the north-east of the solitary hill 4 or 5 li there 
is a sniall hill, also standing alone. In the side of this 
hill {has Icon excavated) a stone chamber. In length and 
breadth® it is enough to seat 1000 persons or so. In 
this place Tatliagata, when living in the world, repeated 
the law for three months. Above the stone chamber is a 
great and remarkable rock, on wliich Sakra, king of Devas, 
and Brahma-raja pounded some ox-head sandal-wood, and 
with the du,-t sprinkled the body of Tatliagata. The sur¬ 
face of the stone still emits the scent of the peifume. 

At the south-west angle of the stone house there is a 
lofty cavern which the Indians call the palace of the 
Asuras ('O-.su-loj. Formerly there was a good-natured 
fellow who was deejily versed in the use of magic formulm. 
He engaged with some companions, fourteen altogether, 
to covenant with one another to enter this lofty cavern. 
After going about 30 or 40 li, suddenly the whole place was 

1*- Or it may be “a trans\erse Tills restoiatiun rests on M. 

I'a-s ” Julitiio authority, as expluhieil in 

The yreat mountain referred his note (hi. 13). 
to in the text corresponds with the '■^’‘Ka any iiwii', see Medhurst, 

loftr hill of Handia, 1463 feet in Chin. Diet., sub Muir, p. 904, 
huiyht (Cunningham,. 
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lighted up with great brilliancy, and they saw a walled 
city before theni, with tower.s and look-outs all of silver 
and gold and lapis-lazuli {lieu-U). The men having ad¬ 
vanced to it, there were some young maidens who stationed 
themselves at the gates, and with joyful laughing faces 
greeted them and paid them reverence. Going on a little 
farther they came to the inner city-gates, where theie 
were two slave-girls holding each of tiiem a golden vessel 
full of flowers and scents. Advancing with these, they 
waited the approach of the visitors, and then said, “You 
must first bathe yourselves in yonder lank, and then 
anoint yourselves with the perfumes and crown yourselves 
with the flowers, and tlien you may enter the city. Du 
not hasten to enter yet; only that master of magic can 
come in at once.” Then tlie other thirteen men went 
down at once to bathe. Having entered the tank, they 
all at once became confused, and forgot all that had taken 
place, and were {fcniad) sitting in the middle of a rice 
field distant from this clue north, over a level country, 
about 30 or 40 li. 

By the side of the stone Iiouse there is a wooden way 
(« road made with timber) about 10 paces wide and about 
4 or 5 li. Formerly Bimbisara-raja, when about to go to 
the jilace where Buddha was, cut out a passage through 
the rock, opened up the valleys, levelled the precijiices, 
and led a way across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags, and made 
ladders up the heights to reach the place where Buddha 
was located. 

From this spot proceeding eastward through the moun¬ 
tains about 60 li, we arrive at the city Kinsagara-pura 
(Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo), or “ the royal city of best grass 
{luclcij grass).” This is the central point of the kingdom 
of ]\Iagadlia.®~ Here tlu' former kings of the country 

C/innU(n(, wodilcn bridges over or the “luy.il reoiJence. 

iDOuntain chasms (Khang-hi, quoted It was also named Giiivraja, or the 
by Julien, note “ hill siuTounded.” (See Cunnin-- 

* Knsagarapura was the original ham, Anc, Ucoy., p. 462). 
capital of Magadha, and was called 
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fixed tlieir capital. It produces mucli of the most excel¬ 
lent, scented, fortunate grass, and therefore it is called 
“the city of the superior grass.” High mountains sur¬ 
round it on each side, and form as it were its external 
walls.® On the west it is approached through a narrow 
pass, on the north there is a passage through the moun¬ 
tains. The town is extended from east to west and narrow 
from north to south. It is about 150 li in circuit. The 
remaining foundations of the wall of the inner city 
are about 30 li in circuit. The trees called Kie-ni-lda 
(Kanakas) border all the roads, their flowers exhale a 
delicious perfume, and their colour is of a bright golden 
hue. In the spring months the forests are all of a golden 
colour. 

Outside the north gate of the palace city is a stvpa. 
Hero Hevadatta (Ti-p’o-to-to) and Ajatasutru-raja 
■\Vi-siug-yuii), having agreed together as friends, liberated 
the drunken elephant for the purpose of killing Tathagata. 
Hut Tathagata miraculously caused five lions to proceed 
from his finger-ends ; on this the drunken elephant was 
subdued and stood still before him.® 

To the north-east of this spot is a stiipa. This is where 
Sdriputra (She-li-tseu) heard A^vaiita (’O-slii-jj’u-shi) 
the Bhikshu declare the law, and by that means reached 
the fruit {of an Arliaf). At first Sariputra was a layman; 
he was a man of distinguished ability and refinement, and 
was highly esteemed by those of his own time. At this 
time, with other students, he accepted the traditional teach¬ 
ing as delivered to him. On one occasion, being about to 
enter the great city of Itajagrilia, the Bhikshu Asvajita 
(Ha-shing) was also just going his round of begging. Then 
Sariputra, seeing him at a distance, addressed his disciples, 
saying, “Yoinler man who comes, so full of dignity and 
nobleness, if he has not reached the fruit of sanctitv 

So also Fa-hian states that the ® This is a perversion of the 
five hills which surround the town simple i-tury found in the Fu-sho- 
ar(‘ like the walls of a city (cap. \v, 1713 ns., and conipaie p. 

xxviii.) 246, n. 4. 
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(ArJicdshi])), liow is he thus composed and quiet ? Let us 
stop awhile and observe him as he approaches.” Now as 
Asvajita Bhikshu had reached the condition of an Arhat, 
his mind was self-possessed, his face composed and of an 
agreeable refinement; thus, holding his religious staff, he 
came along with a dignified air. Then Sariputra sakl, 
“Venerable sir! are you at ease and happy? Pray, who 
is your master, and what the sy.stem you profess, that you 
are so gladsome and contented ? ” 

Asvajita answering him said, “Know you not the royal 
prince, the son of Suddhodana-rfija, who gave up the condi¬ 
tion of a Chakravarttin monarch, and from pity to the si.v 
kinds of creatures for six years endured penance and 
reached the condition of Samhodhi, the state of perfect 
omniscience? This is my master! As to his law, it has 
respect to a condition including the ab.sence of existence, 
without nonentity; it is difficult to define; only Buddhas 
with Buddhas can fathom it; how much less can foolish 
and blind mortals, such as I, explain its principles. But 
for yonr sake I will recite a stanza in pr.iise of the law of 
Buddha.”Sariputra having heard it, obtained forthwith the 
fruit of Arhatship. 

To the north of this place, not far off, there is a very 
deep ditch, by the side of which is built a stupa; this is 
the spot where Srigupta (She-li-kio-to) wi,shed to destroy 
Buddha by means of fire concealed in the ditch and 
poisoned rice. Now Srigupta (Shiiig-mi) greatly honoured 
{believed in) the heretics, and his mind was deeply possessed 
by false views. All the Brahmacharins said, “The men of 
the country greatly honour Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), and in 
couseqnence Ire causes our disciples to he without support. 
Invite him then to your house to eat, and before the door 
make a great ditch and fill it with fire, aud cover it over 
slightly with wooden planks to conceal the fire; moreover. 


The opposite of existence (yau, The stanza he recited is given 

ni.aterial or conditioned existence), in the Fo-sho-kiny, v. 1392. See 
and also of not-being. also p. 199, u. 2. 
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poison the food, so that if he escape the fire (fiery ditch), 
he will take the poison.” 

Srigupta, according to his directions, caused the poison 
to be prepared, and then all the people in the town, 
knowing the evil and destructive design of Srigupta 
against the Lord of the World, entreated Buddha not to'go 
to the house. The Lord said, “ Be not distressed; the body 
of Tathagata cannot be hurt by such means as these.” He 
therefore accepted the invitation and went. When his foot 
trod on the threshold of the door the fire in the pit be¬ 
came a tank of pure water with lotus flowers on its sur¬ 
face. 

Srigupta having witnessed this, being filled with shame 
and fear lest his project should fail, said to his followers, 
“ He has by his magical power escaped the fire; but 
there is yet the poisoned food! ” The Lord having eaten 
the rice, began to declare the exctdlent law, on which 
Srigupta, having attended to it, himself became a dis¬ 
ciple. 

To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta (Shing- 
nii), at a bend of the city, is a stiqm ; this is where Jivaka 
(Slii-fo-kia),'*^ the great physician, built a preaching-hall 
for Buddha. All round the walls lie planted flowers and 
fruit trees. The traces of the foundation-walls and the 
decayed roots of tlie trees are still A'isible. Tathfi^ata 
wdien he was in the world, often stopped here. By the 
side of this place are the remains of the house of Jivaka, 
and the hollow of an old well also exists there still. 

To the north-east of the palace city going 14 or 15 li, 
we come to the mountain Gridhrakuta (Ki-li-tho-kiu- 
cli’a). Touching the southern slope of the northern 
mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height, on 
which vultures make their abode. It appears like a high 
tower on which the azure tints of the sky are reflected, 
the colours of the mountain and the heaven being com- 
mingled. 

“ For the history of Jivaka see S. Hardy’s Mamud i>f Buddhism, p. 23S. 
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When Tathagata had guided the world for some fifty 
years, he dwelt much in this mountain, and delivered the 
excellent law in its developed form (kivang).^^ Bimbisara- 
raja, for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a number 
of men to accompany him from the foot of the mountain 
to its summit. They levelled the valleys and spanned the 
precipices, and with the stones made a staircase about 
ten paces wide and 5 or 6 li long. In the middle of the 
road there are two small stupas, one called “ Dismounting 
from the chariot” {Hia-sliing), because the king, when lie 
got here, went forward on foot. The other is called 
“Sending back the cvowA" (^Tui-faii), because the king, 
separating the common folk, would not allow them to 
proceed with him. The summit of this mountain is long 
from the east to the west and narrow from north to south. 
There is a brick vilidra on the borders of a steep precipice 
at the western end of the mountain. It is high and wide 
and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 
Here Tathagata often stopped in old days and preached 
the law. There is now a figure of him preaching the law 
of the same size as life. 

To the east of the vilidra is a long stone, on which 
Tathagata trod as he walked up and down for exercise. 
By the side of it is a great stone about fourteen or fifteen 
feet high and thirty paces round. This is the place where 
Devadatta'*'* flung a stone from a distance to strike 
Buddha. 

South of this, below the precipice, is a stApa. Here 


^ A great number of the later 
developed siltras are said to have 
been delivered here. There is also 
a late form of belief which connects 
the bpiritiial form of Euddha with 
this mountain. It is barely possible 
that Buddha did in his later years 
declare a developed (mystical) form 
of his doctrine, and perhaps this 
mountain was the scene of his teach¬ 
ing ; but the greater portion of the 
sutras claiming the authority of his 


utterance here are fabulous. Com¬ 
pare Fa-hicui, cap. x.xix. The Vul¬ 
ture Peak is a part of the lofty hill 
now called Saila-giri, but no caves 
have been discovered there (Cuii- 
ninghum, Anc. p. 466). 

^ The story of Devaclatta rolling 
down the stone will be found in Fa¬ 
bian, chap, xxix., also in the 
king. p. 246, and in the Maniuil of 
Buddhism, p. 3S3. The accounts, 
however, slightly differ. 
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Tathagata, when alive in old time, delivered the Sacl- 
(Iharina Pundarika Sutra.^ 

To the south of the mhdra, by the side of a mountain 
cliff, is a great stone house. In this Tathagata, when 
dwelling in the world long ago, entered Samcidlii. 

To the north-west of tlie stone house and in front of it 
is a great and extraordinary stone. This is the place 
where Ananda ( 0 -nan) was frightened by Mara. When 
the venerable Ananda had entered Samddhi in this place, 
Mara-raja, assuming the form of a vulture, in the middle 
of the night, during the dark portion of the month, took 
his place on this rock, and flapping his wings and utter¬ 
ing loud screams, tried to frighten the venerable one.*® 
Ananda, filled with fear, was at a loss to know what to 
do; then Tathagata, by his spiritual power, seeing his 
state, stretched out his hand to compose him. He pierced 
the stone wall and patted the head of Ananda, and with 
Ids words of great love he spoke to him thus: “ You need 
not fear the assumed form which l\Idra has taken.” 
Ananda in consequence recovered his composure, and 
remained with liis heart and body at rest and in peace. 

Although years and months have elapsed since then, 
yet the bird traces on the stone and the hole in the rock*'^ 
still remain visible. 

By the side of the riJidra there are several stone 
houses,*® where Sariputra and other great Arhats entered 
Bamddlii. In front of the stone house of Sariputra is a 


Fa-hian relates how he visited 
the cave on this peak, and wept in 
recollection of Buddha’s residence 
therein. Here also, he adds, he 
delivered tlie S]iLU-Hn<j~yfin. 

This is th.eS'uranyama Sutra. Hiuen 
>=ays he also delivered heie 
the SudOharma Pundar'ilca Sfdra, 
These iyCdras, belonging to the last 
statie of Ihicldhist development, are 
refen ed to this mountain, as it was 
the scene of Buddha’s latest teach¬ 
ing. See Cunningham, . 4 hc . Utoy., 


p. 467; see also Fergusson, Cave 
Teni^dcs of India, p. 50. 

Fa-hian, chii}). xxix. 

Julien tran.-^lates “ The long 
cavern which traveises the flanks (»f 
the mountain.” But the long 
ca\ern” is the hole refeired to, 
piercing the side of the rock. 

Probably caves or cells. Cun¬ 
ningham understands them to be 
small rooms built against the cliS 
(Jnc. Gcoy., p. 467). The Chinese 
quite bears out this idea. 
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great well, dry and waterless. The hollow (shaft) still 
remains. 

To the north-east of the viJidra, in the middle of a rocky 
stream, is a large and flat stone. Here Tathagata dried 
his Kaslidija garment. The traces of the tissue of the robe 
still remain, as though they were cut out on the rock. 

By the side of this, and upon a rock, is a foot-trace of 
Buddha. Although the “ wheel” outline is somewhat ob¬ 
scure, yet it can be distinctly traced. 

On the top of the northern mountain is a sMpa. From 
this point Tathagata beheld the town of Magadha,'^® and 
fur seven days explained the law. 

To the west of the north gate of the mountain city 
is the mountain called Bi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri).®® Accord¬ 
ing to the common report of the country it is said, 
*■ On the northern side of the south-western crags of 
this mountain there were formerly five hundred warm 
springs; now there are only some ten or so; but some 
of these are warm and others cold, but none of them 
hot.” These springs have their origin to the south of the 
Snowy Mountains from the Anavatapta (IVu-jeh-no- 
c'hi) lake,-'’^ and flowing underground, burst forth here. 
The water is very sweet and pure, and the taste is like 
that of the water of the lake. The streams (from the. 
lalce) are live hundred in number (Iranchcs), and as they 
pass by the lesser underground fire-abodes (hells), the 
power of the flames ascending causes the water to be 


That is, as it seems, the capital 
of Magadha, viz., Kajagriha. 

I have restored Pi-fju-lo to 
Yipula in deference to Julien. 
But it might be e'lually well re¬ 
stored to Vaibhara or Baibhar, 
and as Cunningham in his map of 
Kajgir Surrey, vol. i. pi. 

xiv.) places Baibhar to the west of 
the north gate of the town, it 
would be more agreeable to the 
account in the text to restore it so. 
On the other hand, a.s Hiuen 
Tsiang places the hot springs on 


the south-western slopes of Pi-pe- 
lo, and as we are told that “ the hot 
springs of Rajagrlha ai’O found at 
the eastern foot of Mount Baibhitr 
and the western fi^ot of Mount 
ATpula ” (Cumimghani, .bo*. (rVoy., 
p. 466), it ^^ould seem that he must 
be speaking of Vipula. 

Kavanahrad ; in Pali, Anava- 
tatta, in Tibetan, Ma-dros, in Chinese, 
Wu-je-nao. See Asm? A'td., vol. xx. 
p. 65, or Ann. 2 Iusee Guiiact, tom. ii. 
p. 168; Burncjuf, Introd, pp. 152, 
J54; and a/Ae, vol. i. pp. II-13. 
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hot. At the mouths of the various hot springs there are 
placed carved stones, sometimes shaped like lions, and 
at other times as the heads of white elephants; some¬ 
times stone conduits are constructed, through which the 
water flows on high (ciqucducts), whilst below there are 
stone basins, in which the water collects like a pond. 
Hero people of every region come, and from every city, 
to bathe; those who suffer from any disease are often 
cured. On the right and left of the warm springs are 
many stupas and the remains of viJidras close together. 
In all these places the four past Buddhas have sat and 
walked, and the traces of their so doing are still left. 
These spots being surrounded by mountains and supplied 
with water, men of conspicuous virtue and wisdom take 
up their abode here, and there are many hermits who 
live here also in peace and solitude. 

To the west of the hot springs is the Pippala (Pi- 
po-lo) stone house.®® When the Lord of the World was 
alive in olden times, he constantly dwelt here. Tlie deep 
cavern which is behind the walls of this house is the 
palace abode of an Asura {or, the Asuras). Many Bhik- 
slius who practise Savuulhi dwell here. Often we may 
see strange forms, as of Nugas, serpents, and lions, come 
forth from it. Those who see these things lose their 
reason and become dazed. Nevertheless, this wonderful 
place {excellent lanil) is one in which holy saints dwell, 
and occupjdng the spot consecrated by such sacred 


The names of these warm 
spiingy arc ^dven by Cunningham 
{Anc. Gto'j., p. 466). 

Tili^ btune house is mentioned 
also by Fa-hian, chap. xxx. He 
places it to the south of the new 
city, ^\t;st about three hundred 
paces. It would therefore be in 
Mount Baibhar, and Cunningham 
that Pi-pU'lo may be an 
equivalent for Vaibhara {Arch. 
SuvLCu^ i. p. 21 n.). It may be so, 


but it is usually restored to Pip¬ 
pala. This stone h<»use is suppr)sed 
to be the same as the present Son- 
bluindiir, or ‘“treiir^ury of j^^old 
{ibid.) General Cxbnningham al-o 
identifies the hioiibhandar cave with 
the Sattapanni cave. But thi-^ 
seems iiiipjossible. Mr. Pergusson ^ 
remarks on this peqdexiiig .subject 
aie intelligible and sdtisactory. See 
Cait Tcmjik$ of India, pp. 49, 50, 
and note. 
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traces, they forget the calamities and evils that threaten 
them. 

Xot long ago there was a Bhikshu of a pure and up¬ 
right life, whose mind was enamoured of solitude and 
quiet; he desired to practise Scimddhi concealed in this 
house. Some one protested and said, “ G-o not there! 
Many calamities happen there, and strange things causing 
death are frequent. It is difficult to practise Suiiuldhi 
in such a spot, and there is constant fear of death. You 
ought to remember what has happened before time, if 
you would not reap the fruits of after-repentance.” The 
Bhikshu said, “Not so! My determination is to seek the 
fruit of Buddha and to conquer the Deva Mara. If these 
are the dangers of which you speak, what need to name 
them ? ” Then his took his pilgviiu’s staff and proceeded 
to the house. There he reared an altar and began to 
recite his magic protective sentences. After the tenth 
day, a maiden came forth from the cave and addressed 
the Bhikshu, saying, “ Sir of the coloured robes! you 
observe the precepts, and, with full purpose, you adopt 
the refuge {found in Buddha)-, you aspire after [lorepari) 
wisdom, and practise Samcidhi, and to promote in your¬ 
self spiritual power, so that you may be an illustrious 
guide of men, you dwell here and alarm me and my 
fellows! But how is this in agreement with the doc- 
tiiiie of Tathagata ? ” The Bhikshu said, “ I practise a 
pure life, following the holy teaching {of Buddha). I 
conceal myself among the mountains and dells to avoid 
the tumult of life. In suddenly bringing a charge 
against me, I ask where is my fault ? ” She replied, 
“ Your reverence' when you recite your prayers, the 
sound causes fire to burst into {vip house) from without, 
and burns my abode; it afflicts me and my family! I 
pray you, pity us, and do not say your cliarmed prayers 
any more! ” 

The Bhikshu said, “I repeat my prayers to defend my¬ 
self, and not to hurt any living thing. In former days. 
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a religious person (a disciple) occupied this place and 
practised Samddlii with a view to obtain the holy fruit 
and to help the miserable; then with unearthly sights 
he was frightened to death and gave up his life. This 
was your doing. What have you to say ? 

She replied, “ Oppresed with a weight of guilt, my wis¬ 
dom is small indeed; but from this time forth I will bar 
my house and keep the partition (hetmen it and this 
cliamler). Do you, venerable one, on your part, I pray, 
repeat no more spiritual formulae."'’ 

On this the Bhikshu prepared himself in Samddhi, and 
from that time rested in quiet, none hurting him. 

On the top of Mount Vipula (Pi-pu-lo) is a sthiM. This 
is where in old times Tathfigata repeated the law. At the 
present time naked heretics (Xirgranthas) frequent this 
place in great numbers; they practise penance night and 
day without intermission, and from morn till night walk 
lound {tlic stUpa) and contemplate it with respect. 

To the left of the northern gate of the mountain 
city (Girivjaja, Shan-shing), going east, on the north 
side of the southern crag {precipice or cliff), going 2 or 
3 li, we come to a great stone house in which Devadatta 
formerly entered Samddhi. 

Not far to the east of this stone house, on the top of a 
flat stone, there are coloured spots like blood. By the 
side of this rock a stupa has been built. This is the place 
where a Bhikshu practising Samddhi wounded himself 
and obtained the fruit of holiness. 

There was formerly a Bhikshu who diligently exerted 
himself in mind and body, and secluded himself in the 
practice of Samddhi. Years and months elapsed, and he 
had not obtained the holy fruit. Eetiring from the spot, 
he upljraided himself, and then he added with a sigh, “ I 
despair of obtaining the fruit of Arhatship {freedom from 
harming). What use to keep this body, the source of im- 

I.c, to succour the people in the dark ways of birth, i.e., demons 
and pretas and “ the lost.” 
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pediment from its very character.” Having spoken thus, 
he mounted on this stone and gashed his throat. Forth¬ 
with he reached the fruit of an Arhat, and ascended into 
the air and exhibited spiritual changes; finally, his body 
was consumed by fire, and he reached NircdnaA^ Be¬ 
cause of his noble resolution they have built {this stujxi) 
as a memorial. To the east of this place, above a rocky 
crag, there is a stone stupa. This is the place where a 
Bhikshu practising SamdcUii threw himself down and 
obtained the fruit. Formerly, when Buddha was alive, 
there was a Bhikshu who sat quietly in a mountain wild, 
practising the mode of SamddJii leading to Arhatship. 
For a long time he had exercised the utmost zeal without 
result. Night and day he restrained his thought-, nor 
ever gave up his quiet composure. Tathagata, knowing 
that his senses were fit for the acquirement {of emancipa¬ 
tion), went to the place for the purpose of converting him 
{perfecting him). In a moment he transported himself 
from the garden of bamboos (Venuvana) to this mountain¬ 
side, and there calling him,®^ stood standing awaiting 
him. 

At this time the Bhikshu, seeing from a distance the 
holy congregation, his heart and body ravished with joy, 
he cast himself down from the mountain. But by his 
purity of heart and respectful faith for Buddha's teaching 
before he reached the ground he gained the fruit of Arhat¬ 
ship. The Lord of the World then spoke and said, “You 
ought to know the opportunity.” Immediately he ascended 
into the air and exhibited spiritual transformation. To 
show his pure faith they have raised this memorial. 

Going about one li from the north gate of the mountain 
city we come to the Karandavenuvana (Kia-lan-t’o- 
chuh-yuen)®® where now the stone foundation and the 

This incident is also related by or “ calling an assembly ” 

Fa-hian, cap. xxx. The bamboo gaideii of Karaiula, 

So I understand tan chi. “in or Kalanda. For an account of this 
the snapping of a huger.” Julien garden see Fa-hian, (Beal’s edit., p. 
translates it as though Buddha called 117, n. 21, and also Julien in loco, 
the Bhikshu by cracking his fingers, n. i; see also Burnouf, Intvod., i st ed. 

It may be either calling him” p 456; Zaliia Vistara, ip. 
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biick walls of s.vilmra exist. The door faces the east. 
Tathagata, when in the world, freqnentty dwelt here, and 
preached the law for the guidance and conversion of men 
and to rescue the people. They have now made a figure 
of Tathagata the size of life. In early days there was in 
this town a great householder [gr%hapati) called Ivaranda; 
at this time he had gained much renown by giving to the 
heretics a large bamboo garden. Then coming to see 
Tathagata and hearing his law, he was animated by a true 
faith. He then regretted that the multitude of unbelievers 
should dwell in that place. “And now,” he said, “the 
leader of gods and men has no place in which to lodge.” 
Then the spirits and demons, affected by his faithfulness, 
drove away the heretics, and addressing them said, “ Kar- 
anda, the householder, is going to erect a rilidra here for 
the Buddha; you must get away quickly, lest calamity 
befall you! ” 

The heretics, with hatred in their heart and mortified 
in spirit, went away; thereupon the householder built this 
■cilidra. When it was finished he went himself to invite 
Buddha. Thereon Tathagata received the gift. 

To the east of the Ivaranclavenuvana is a stApa which was 
built by Ajata^atru-rfija. After the Nirvdna of Tathiigata 
the kings divided the relics (sJie-li ); the king Ajdta^atru 
returned then with his share, and from a feeling of extreme 
reverence built (ct stTipxi) and offered his religious offerings 
to it. When Asoka-raja (Wu-yau) became a believer, he 
opened it and took the relics, and in his turn built another 
dvpn. This building constantly emits miraculous light. 

By the side of the stilpa of Ajatasatru-raja is another 
stvpa which encloses the relics of half of the body of 
Ananda. rormerly, when the saint was about to reach 
Nirvdna, he left the country of Magadha and proceeded to 
the town of Yaisdli (Bei-she-li). As these two countries 
disputed {about him) and began to raise troops, the vener¬ 
able one, from pity, divided his body into two parts. The 
king of Magadha, receiving his share, returned and offered 
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to it liis religious Lomrige, and immediately prepared in 
this renowned land, with great honour, to raise a stfipa. 
By the side of this building is a place where Buddha 
walked up and down. 

ISTot far from this is a stiipa. This is the place where 
Sariputra and Mudgalaputra dwelt during the rainy 
season. 

To tlie south-west of the bamboo garden (V^nuvana) 
about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the southern 
mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it 
is a large stone house. Here the venerable Kasyapa with 
999 great Arhats, after 'J’athdgata’s A'inrtna, called a con¬ 
vocation (fo)' the imrpuse of settling) the three FitaJcas.^^ 
Before it is the old foundation-wall. King Ajfita^atru 
made this hall for the sake of accommodating the great 
Arhats who assembled to settle tlie Fharina-pitaka. 

At firrt, when Malta, Kasyapa was seated in silent 
{study) in the desert (^mountain forests), suddenly a bright 
light burst forth, and he perceived the earth shaking. Then 
he said, “ MTuit fortunate change of events is there, that 
this miracle should occur?” Then exerting Ids divine 
sight, he saw the Lord Buddha between the two trees 
entering Xirruna. Forthwith he ordered his followers to 
accompany liim to the city of KuMnagara (Ku-shi). 
Oil the way they met a Brdhman holding in his hands a 
divine llower. Kasyapa, addressing him, said, “ Whence 
come you ? Know you where our great teacher is at 
present ? ” The Brahman replied and said, “ I have but 
just come from yonder city of Kusinagara, where I saw 
your great master just entered into Nirv&na. A vast 

This is the famous Sattapau'ii (4^ where we have named “ the 
cave, in which the “ tir',t Umldhist second beginning of the Vassa sea- 
council” was held “At the cn- son.” This seems to exjilain the 
trance of tin Sattapanna cave in the constant use of the expression, the 
Magadha town (compare ante, n. “double resting season,” by Hiuen 
4;) Giiihbaja [i.c., Girivraja or TMang. See below, 11. 01. 
Itajagrlha) the first council was The hall appears to have been 

fini-'hed after '^eveii months ” {O'lpa- structural; the cave at the back was 
latiiki (Uldeiiiierg) v. 5). In con- natural. See Pergusson, Cave Teni- 
nect’on with tins extract I would pies of India, /ip), 
refer to the sentence preceding it 
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multitude of heavenly heings were around liini offering 
their gifts in worsliip, ami this flower, wliich I hold, I 
brought thence.” 

Kasyapa liaving heard these words said to his followers, 
“ The sun of wisdom has quenched his rays. The world 
is now in darkness. The illustrious guide has left us and 
gone, and all flesh must fall into calamity.” 

Then the careless Bhikshus said one to another with 
satisfaction, “ Tathagata has gone to rest. This is good 
for us, for now, if we transgress, who is there to reprove 
or restrain us ? ” 

Then Kasyapa, having heard this, was deeply moved 
and afflicted, and he resolved to assemble {collect) the 
treasure of the law {Dliarmn-intahci) and bring to punish¬ 
ment the transgressors. Aecoidiugly he proceeded to the 
two trees, and regarding liuddha, he offered worship. 

And now the King of the Law having gone from the 
world, both men and Levus were left without a guide, and 
the great Arhats, moreover, were cleaving to {the idea of 
their) Kirvana. Then the great Kasyapa reflected thus : 
“ To secure obedience to the teaching of Buddha, we ought 
to collect the Llumna-fifaka.” On this he ascended Mount 
Suineru and sounded the great gong {[ihanlA), and spake 
thus: “ Now then, in the town of Edjagriha there is going 
to be a religious assembly.*^ Let all those who have 
obtained the fruit {of arhatshyy) hasten to the spot,” 

In connection with the sounding of the gong the direc¬ 
tion of Kasyapa spread far and wide through the great 
chiliocosm, and all those possessed of spiritual capa¬ 
bilities, hearing the instructions, assembled in convocation. 
At this time Kasyapa addressed the assembly and said, 
“ Tathagata having died {attained to extinction or Nirvana), 
the world is empty. We ought to collect the Dhanna- 
intuka, in token of our gratitude to Buddha. Now then, 
being about to accomplish this, there should he profound 
composure {quiet). How can this be done in the midst of 
A busine&s relating to religion; a religious proceeding. 
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such a vast multitude ? Those who have acq^uired the 
three species of knoivledge (trividya), who have obtained 
the six supernatural faculties (shaclabhijuds), who have 
kept the law without failure, whose powers of discrimina¬ 
tion {dialectic) are clear, such superior persons as these 
may stop and form the assembly. Those who are learners 
with only limited fruit, let such depart to their homes.” 

On this 999 men were left; but he excluded Anancla, 
as being yet a learner. Then the great Kasyapia, calling 
him, addressed him thus: “ You are not yet free from 
defects; you must leave the holy assembly.” He repdied, 
“ During many years I have followed Tathagata as his 
attendant; every assembly that has been held for consider¬ 
ing the law, I have joined ; but iiowg as you are going to 
hold an assembly after his death {wai), I find myself 
excluded; the King of the Law having died, I have lost 
my dependence and helper.” 

Kasyapa said, ” Do not cherish your sorrow' YYu were 
a personal attendant on Buddha indeed, and you therefore 
heard much, and so you loved {much), and tlierefore you 
are not free from all the ties that hind {the soul or affec¬ 
tions).” 

Aiianda, with words of suhmissiou, retired and came 
to a desert place, desii’ing to reach a condition ” beyond 
learning; ” he strove for this without iiitermission, hut 
with no result. At length, wearied out, he desired one 
day to lie down. Scarcely had his head reached the piliow®^ 
when lo ! he obtained he condition of an Aihat. 

He then went to the assembly, and knocking at the 
door, announced his arrival. Kasyapa then asked him, 
saying, “ Have you got rid of all ties ? lu that case exer¬ 
cise your spiritual power and enter without the door being 
opened !” Auanda, in compliance with the order, entered 
through the keyhole,®^ and having paid reverence to the 
priesthood, retired and sat down. 

Por a similar account of An- the whole account, 
anda's illumination, see Abstract of In other accounts it is stated 

Four Lectures^ p. 72, and cuiupax-e he entered throu;^h the walL 
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At this time fifteen days of tlie summer rest (V((rs 7 idva- 
sdna') had elapsed. On this Kasyapa rising, said, “ Con¬ 
sider well and listen! Let Ananda, who ever heard the 
words of Tathagata, collect by singing through®* the 
Sutra-'fiifalM. Let Upali (Yeu-po-li), who clearly under¬ 
stands the rules of discipline (Vinaya), nntS. is well known 
to all who know, collect the Viimya-pitalM; and I, Kas¬ 
yapa, will collect tire Ahhidharina-pikilM.” The three 
months of rain ® being past, the collection of the Tripifala 
was finished As the great Kasyapa was the president 
(StJiatira) among the priests, it is called the Sthavira 
I Chang-tso-pu) convocation.®® 

Xortli-west of the pJace where the great Kasyapa held 
the convocation is a siiqxL This is vhere Aiiaiida, being 
forbidden by the priests to take part in the assembly, 
came and sat down in silence and reached the fruit (^posi¬ 
tion) of an Arhat. After this he joined the asseiiihl\-. 

Going west from this point 20 li or so, is a shlpa built 
by Asoka-ifya. This is the spot where the “great assembly” 
(JIulLdsahylm) formed tlieir collection of books (or, held 
their assembly). Those who had not been pennitted to 
join Kasynpa’s assembly, whether learners or those above 
learning (Arliats), to the number of ioo,oco men, came 
together to this sjjot and said, “Whilst Tathfigata was 
alive we all had a common master, but now the King of 
the Law is dead it is uiirerent. We too wish to show our 
gratitude to Lirddha, and we also will hold an a.ssembly 
for collecting the scriptuies.” On this the common folk 
with the holy disciples came to the assembly (all assembled), 
the foolish and wise al.ke flocked together and collected 
the Sv.tra-pitaJca, the Vinaya-pitalca, the AlMdliarma- 
pitalca, the miscellaneous (KhmldalcaniMya),^'^ and 


Chanting or rehearsinp^, ^ This contrary to the n.- iial 

Or, the second “thiee months.’’ eAplamititm, ^\llich makes the rStlia- 
It is to be noted that the season of vira school date finm the second 
U’tfS’d was t^^oM»Id, either the hist convocation at Vai.dUi. 

“three months,” or, the second ^ Or perhaps the ^'anniputa^ 
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llie JJlLamni-jntuJM. Thus they distinguished five Pitakas. 
And because in this assembly both common folk and holy 
personages were mixed together, it was called “the assembly 
of the great congregation ” {Mahdsanjlici).^^ 

To the north 01 the Yenuvana Yiliara about 200 paces 
ve come to the Karanda lake (Karandahrada). Y'heu 
Tathagata was in the world he preached often here. The 
water was pure and clear, and possessed of the eight 
qualities.®'-^ After the Nindna of Buddha it dried up and 
disappeared 

To the north-west of the Karandahrada, at a distance 
of 2 or 3 li, is a sfiyw which was built by Asoka-raja 
It is about 60 feet high ; by the side of it is a stone pillar 
on which is a record engraved relating to the founda¬ 
tion of the stv-ija. It is about 50 feet high, and on the 
top has the figure of an elephant. 

To the north-east of the stone pillar, not far, we come 
to the town of Ilfijagriha (Ho-lo-shi-ki-li-hi). The 
outer walls of this city have been destroyed, and there 
are no remnants of them left; the inner city (ifc/fs),'’- 
although in a ruined state, still have some elevation from 
the ground, and are about 20 li in circuit. In the 
first ease, Bimbisiii’a-raja established his residence in 
Kusagfira; in this place the houses of the people, being 
close together, rvere frequently burned with fire and 
destroyed. When one house was in flames, it was im¬ 
possible to prevent the whole neighbourhood sharing in 
the calamity, and consequently the whole was burned 
up. Then the people made loud complaints, and were 
unable to rest cpiietly in their dwellings. The king 
said, “ By my demerit the lower people are afflicted; 

This account, too, differs from For the eight qualities ot water 

the cuiuuiori tradition, which makes see J. It. - 4 . iS., vol. ii. jiji I, I4I, 
this school of the great assembly “ The royal abode ' f Tltuiy s/n). 

date from the schism at Vaitali. This is what Fa-hian calls the 
The statement, however, of Hiueii new' city." It wa.s to the north of 
Tbiang, that tlie additional jntakas the mountains. 

were collated at this asseiiibl) 15 a a That is, the w alls of the royal 
useful and suggestive one. precincts or the citadel. 
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what deed of goodness {jncritorious virtue) can I do in 
order to be exempt from such calamities ? ” His minis¬ 
ters said, “MaliarSja, your virtuous government spreads 
peace and harmony, your rigditeous rule causes light and 
progress. It is by want of due attention on the part of 
the people that these calamities of fire occur. It is 
necessary to make a severe law to prevent such occur¬ 
rences hereafter. If a fire breaks out, the origin must be 
diligently sought for, and to punish the principal guilty 
pierson, let him be driven into the cold forest. How this 
cold forest (sitavana) is the jrlaee of corpses abandoned 
{cast out) there. Every one esteems it an unlucky place, 
and the people of the land avoid going there and passing 
through it. Let him be banished there as a cast-out 
corpse. Erom dread of this fate, the people will become 
careful and guard (offahist the outhmih of fire).” The king 
said, “ It is well; let this announcement be made, and let 
the people attend to it.” 

And now it happened that the king’s palace was the 
first to be burned with fire. Tlien he said to his minis- 
ters, “1 myself must be banished;” and he gave up the 
government to his eldest sou in his own place. “I wish 
to maintain the laws of the country (he said) ; I therefore 
mvself am going into exile.” 

At this time the king of Vaisdli hearing that Bim- 
bisara-raja v.ms dwelling alone in the “cold forest,” raised 
an army and nut it in movement to invade {malce a 
foray) when notliing was ready (to resist him). The 
lords of the marches (frontiers), hearing of it, built a 
town,^^ and as the king was the first to inhabit it, it 
was called “ the royal city ” (I’ajagriha). Then the 
mini.sters and the people all flocked there with their 
families. 

It is also said that Ajatafotru-ifija first founded this 

That is. as it stems, in the had been before used as a burial- 
place where the king was living, place for the people of the “old 
Krom this it would appear that the town.” 
site of the new town of lidjagrlha, 
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city, nnd the heir-apparent of Ajata 4 itru having come to 
the throne, he also appointed it to he the capital, and 
so it continued till the time of Asoka-raja, vho changed 
the capital to Pataliputra, and gave the city of Paja- 
griha to the Brahmans, so that now in the city there are 
no common folk to be seen, but only Brahmans to the 
number of a thousand families. 

At the south-west angle of the royal precincts are 
two small sawjlidrdmus; the priests who come and go, 
and are strangers in the place, lodge here. Here also 
Buddha, when alive, delivered the law (p?-cachcd). North¬ 
west from this is a stupa; this is the site of an old vil¬ 
lage where the householder Jydtishka’^ (Ch’u-ti-se-kia) 
was born. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stupa. Here Tathagata preached and converted 
Pahula (Lo-hu-lo).'^“ 

Going north from this 30 li or so, we come to Nala nda 
saiiglidi'dina.''^ The old accounts of the country say that 
to the south of this sanghdrdnia, in the middle of an 
Amra (’An-iuo-lo) grove, there is a tank. The Xaga of this 
tank i.s called Nalanda.^^ By the side of it is built the 
sanglidrdma, which tlierefore takes the name {of the S'dga). 
But the truth is that Tathdgata in old days practised the 
life of a Bodhisattva here, and became the king of a great 
country, and established his capital in this laud. Moved 
by pity for living things, he delighted in continually 
relieving them. In remembrance of this virtue he wa.s 
called^® “ charity without intennis-ion; ” and the srnig- 

I.e., of the inner city of Eiija- (Cnnninghain, Anc. (icoj., p. 46S). 
griha. According to I-tsing the name 

In Chinese 8ing lih, “constel- Xalundais derived from Js.iga Xan- 
lation” or “star collection.” da (see J. Ji A. S., A.IS,, \ol. xiii. p. 

If this Lo-hu-lo he the son of 571). For a description of this 
Buddha, his conversion is generally temple of iN^alanda see “Tivo Chin- 
stated to have occurred at Kupila- ese Buddhist lnscnpti(»ns found at 
va?itn {Manf'fd of BudJasm, p. 206). Buddha Gaya,” /, Ji vl. S., X.S., 
Nalanda has been identified \ul. xiii. 1 . c. See also of 

with the village of Baragaon, which Pour Lictnns, p. 140. 
lies seven miles north of ICajgir So I understand the passage. 
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lidrdma was called in perpetuation of this name. The 
site was originally an Amra garden. Five hundred 
merchants bought it for ten liofis of gold ])ieces and gave 
it to Buddiia. Buddha preached the law here during 
three months, and the merchants and others obtained the 
fruit of holiness. Not long after the Kirrdaa of Buddha, 
a former king of this country named Sakraditya (Shi- 
kia-lo-’o-t’ie-to) respected and esteemed the {system of the) 
one Vehicle,^*' and honoured very highly the three 
treasures.®® Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he 
built this scmyhdrdma. When he began the work he 
wounded, in digging, the body of the Naga. At this time 
there was a distinguished soothsayer belonging to the 
heretical sect of the Nirgranthas. He having seen the 
occurrence, left this record : “ This is a very superior site. 
If you build here a sainjhdrdma, it must of necessity 
become highly renowned. Throughout the five Indies it 
will be a model. For a period of a thousand years it will 
flourish still. Students of all degrees will here easily 
accomplish their studies. But many will spit blood 
because of this wound given to the Kaga.” 

His son, Buddliagupta-raja (Fo-t’o-kio-to), avIio 
succeeded him, continued to labour at the excellent under¬ 
taking of his father. To the south of this he built another 
sanyhardina. 

Tathagatagupta-riija (Ta-tha-kie-to-kio-lo) vigor¬ 
ously practised the former rules {of his ancestors), and he 
built east from this another sawjhdrdina. 

BalS,ditya-raja (P’o-lo-’o-tie-lo) succeeded to the 
empire. On the north-east side he built a sanfhdrd.nm. 

It has no reference to the Naga. The car formed of seven precious sub- 
woid Isalaiidu would thus ai)peai to stances, and drawn by a white ox/’ 
be derived from na + nJam + da, But the expression, “one Vehicle,” i> 

giving eiKiugh,” or “not having a coiimion one in later Buddhist 
eiiongdi to give.” books to denote the natuie of 

The “ one Vehicle,” accoiding Buddha, to which we all belong, 
to the authoiity quoted by Julien and to which we all shall return. 

(n. 2 in loco) is “the vt hide of Tnrutvdni Buddha, dlianr.a. 

Buddha, which is ctni’paied to v. sai'-gha 
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The work being done, lie called together an assembly fur 
congratulation. He respected equally the obscure and 
the renowned, and invited common folk and men of 
religion (holiness) without distinction. The priests of all 
India came together for the distance of 10000 li. After 
all were seated and at rest, two priests arrived. They led 
them up the three-storeyed pavilion. Then they asked 
them, saying, “ The king, when about to call the assembly, 
first asked men of all degrees {common and holy). From 
what quarter do your reverences come so late ? ” They 
said, “ We are from the country of China. Our teacher®^ 
was sick. Having nourished him, we set out to accept the 
king’s far-off invitation.®- This is the reason why we 
have arrived so late.” 

The assembly hearing thi.s, were filled with astonisli- 
iiient, and proceeded at once to inform the king. The 
king knowing that they were holy persons, went himself 
to interrogate them. He nionnted the pavilion, but lie 
knew not where they had gone.®® The king then was 
affected by a profound faith ; he gave up his country and 
became a recluse. Having done so, he placed himself as 
the lowest of the priests, but his heart was always uneasy 
and ill at rest. “ Formerly (Ae saidl) I was a king, and the 
highest among the honourable ; but now I have become a 
recluse, I am degraded to the bottom of the priesthood.” 
Fortliwith he went to the priests, and said words to the 
above effect. On this the sahylia resolved that they who 
had not received the full orders should be classed accord¬ 
ing to their natural years of life.®^ This sahjhdrdma is 
the only one in which this law exists. 

It is true the symbol bhany >ilion\vith three stages where the 
in this phrase is net the same as strangers from China had been re- 
that forming the second member of ceh ed ; but when he arrived he 
the word Itosliaivj (upadhyaya), but found they had departed, 
tliey are the .^aiue in scmnd, and ^ The usual order wa^ tliat they 
therefore I think lio-sliany in the should be clar^aed accoiding to the 
text .diould be translated “teacher/’ number of years they bad been 

That is. the invitation coining “professed disciples;” but in the 
from a long distance. con\ent of Baladitya the order was 

That is. he ascended the pa- that they should be clubsed accord- 
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Tins king’s son, called Vajra (Fa-she-lo), came to tlie 
throne in succession, and was possessed of a heart firm in 
the faith. He accain built on the west side of the convent 
a sahfjlidrdma. 

After this a king of Central India built to the north of 
this a great sahfjlidrdma. Moreover, he built round these 
edifices a high wall with one gate.®® A long succession of 
kings continued the work of building, using all the skill 
of the sculptor, till the whole is truly marvellous to be¬ 
hold. The king 8 ® said, “ In the hall of the monarch who 
first began the suhjJidrd,'ina I will place a figure of Bud¬ 
dha, and I will feed forty priests of the congregation every 
day to show my gratitude to the founder.” 

The priests, to the number of several thousands, are 
men of the highest ability and talent. Their distinction 
is very great at the present time, and there are many 
hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through dis¬ 
tant regions. Their conduct is pure and unblamable. 
They follow in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. 
The rules of this convent are severe, and all the priests 
are bound to observe them. The countries of India re¬ 
spect them and follow them. The day is not sufficient 
for asking and answering profound cpie.stions. From 
morning till night they engage in discussion; the old and 
the young mutually help one another. Tho'^e who cannot 
discuss questions out of the Tripitalca are little esteemed, 
and are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Learned 
men from different cities, on tliis account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams {of 
their vnsdom) spread far and wide. For this reason some 
persons usurp the name {of Ndlanda studmts), and in 
going to and fro receive honour in consequence. If men 

ing to their natural age, up to the jg 

time of their full ordination. The The symbol, too, is ti, not 
king, although he had become a Is Siladitya referred to? He was 
disciple, was not fully ordained. not to take the name of laing or 
^ dhat is, to enter the whole ta tiany (see vol. i. p. 213 n 
area. 21). 
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of other quarters desire to enter and take part in the 
discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questions; ,many are unable to answer, and retire. One 
must have studied deeply both old and new (books) before 
getting admission. Those students, therefore, who come 
here as strangers, have to show their ability by hard dis¬ 
cussion ; those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are as seven or eight to ten. The other two or three of 
moderate talent, when they come to discuss in turn in the 
assembly, are sure to be humbled, and to forfeit their 
renown. P>ut with respect to tho.se of conspicuous talent 
of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtue, distin¬ 
guished men, these connect (their high names) with the 
succession (of celebrities belonging to the college), such as 
Dharmapala (Ilu-fa) and Chandrapala (Hu-yueh),®® who 
excited by tlieir bequeathed teaching the thoughtless and 
worldly; Gunamati (Tih-hwui) ^ and Sthimmati (Kin- 
hwui),®® the streams of whose superior teaching spread 
abroad even now; Prabhamitra (Kwang-yeu),°i with his 
clear discourses; Jinamitra (Shing-yeu),®^ with his ex¬ 
alted eloquence ; the pattern and fame (sayings and doings) 
of Juruiachandra (Chi-yueh) reflect his brilliant activity; 
Sigrabuddlia (?) (Ming-min), and Silabhadra (Kiai'-liien),®'^ 
and other eminent men whose names are lost. These illus¬ 
trious personages, known to all, excelled in thedr attain¬ 
ments (virtue) all their distinguished predecessors, and 
passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. Each 
of these composed some tens of treatises and commentaries 


A native of Kafichipura, author 
of the l^'ahdatidya-samyu'kta S'dstra 
(Max !Muller, pp. 30S n., 309-310 
and n., 346, 34S-349. 36'). 

^ See Va.'Silief ; Max Muller, 
India, p. 311. 

i\Lax Muller, India, p. 305 and 
n., pp. 309-310 n , p. 362. 

Pupil of Arya Asaiiga (Max 
Miiller. pp. 305, 310 n., 318 n.; Vast»i- 
lief, pp. 59 78, 226-227, 305). 

Podo-pho-mi-todo of Central 


India, by caste a Kshattriya. 
reached China in A.D. 627, and died 
in 633 at the aye of sixty-nine (Beal, 
Ahs. Four. Ltd, p. 2S ; .Max Muller, 
Ind.. p. 312). 

Eitel, p. 37. 

Max Muller, Ind., pp. 312-361 ; 
Eitel. Djhdnatchandra. 

The favourite teacher of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Vic, pp. 144, 212, 215, 225 ; 
Max Muller, India, pp. 310, 343 ; 
Eitel, s. V. 
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wliicli -^vere widely diffused, and which for their perspicuity 
are passed down to the jjreseut time. 

The sacred relies on the four sides of the convent are 
hundreds in number. For brevity’s sake we will recount 
two or three. On the western side of the sahglidrdma, 
at no great distance, is a vihura. Here Tuthagata in old 
daj’s stopped for three months and largely expounded the 
excellent law for the good of the Devas. 

To the south too paces or so is a small stupa. This is the 
]'lace where a Bhikshu from a distant region saw Buddha. 
Formerly there was a Bhikshu who came from a distant 
region. Arriving at thi.s spot, he met the multitude of 
disciples accompanying Buddha, and was affected inwardly 
with a feeling of reverence, and so prostrated himself on 
the grouiiu, at the same time uttering a strong desire that 
he might obtain tlie position of a Chakravartti monarch. 
Tuthagata having seen liim, spoke to his followers thus: 
“ That Bhiksiiu ought much to he pitied. The power 
{eliaracter) of his religious nieiit is deep and distant 
his faith is strong. If he were to seek the fruit of Buddha, 
not long' hence he would obtain it; but now that he ha.s 
earnestly piayed to hecuine a Chakravartti king, he will in 
future ages receive this reward; as many grains of dust 
as there are from tlie spot where lie has thrown himself 
oil the earili down to the very midelle of the gold wheel,”'' 

many Chakravartti kings will there he for reward; 
hut having fixed hi.s mind on eartiily joys, the fruit of 
holiness is far off,”® 

On this southern side is a standing figure of Kwaii- 
tsz’-tsai (Avalokitesvai'a) Bodhisattva. Sometimes he is 
seen holding a vessel of perfume going to the vihdra of 
Buddha and turning imind to the right. 

This is the literal meaning of J.c., to the middle of the earth 

the s3’inbols. Julien translates, “he where the gold wheel is. 
has a piufound virtue.*’ It may I c., so many times will he be 

mean that his religious merit, though a Chakravartti king, 
deep, will have but a distant re- Thi.s seems toe.Kplain the word,-. 

ward. “deep and distant. ’ See above n. 95. 
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To the south of this statue is a stupa, in ■n^hich are 
remains of Buddha's hair and nails cut during three 
months. Those persons afflicted ii’ith children’s com¬ 
plaints,®*’ coming here and turning round religiously, are 
mostly heali/al. 

To the west of this, outside the wall, and by the side of 
a tank, is a stupa. This is where a heretic, holding a 
sparrow in his hand, asked Buddha questions relating to 
death and birth. 

To the south-east about 50 paces, within the walls, is 
an extraordinary tree, about eight or nine feet in height, 
of which the trunk is twofold. 'VVlieii Tathagata of old 
time was in the world, he dung his tooth-cleaner {danta- 
liushtha) on the ground liere, where it took root. Although 
many months and years have elapsed since then, the tree 
neither decreases nor increase.s.**®® 

Next to the east tliere is a great vihdra about 200 feet 
in height. Here Tatlulgata, residing for four months, 
explained various excellent laws. 

After this, to the north 100 paces or so, is a nlulra in ' 
which is a ligure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. Tlie dis¬ 
ciples of pure faith, who offer their religious gifts, do not 
all see the place he occupies alike; it is not fixed. 
Sometimes he {i.e., the figure) seems to be standing by the 
side of the door; sometimes he goes out in front of the 
eaves. Eeligious p)eople, both clerics and laic^, from all 
parts come together in numbers to offer their gifts. 

To the north of this vihara is a great vihdra, in height 
about 300 feet, which was built by Baladitya-raja (Po- 
lo-’o-tie-to-wang). With respect to its magniticence, 

Or it may be translated, ‘"those daiitiihisJitha iii the original is * 
afflicted with complicated diseases. ^ “ chewin^-willow-twig.'’ The wood 

The symbol ijin;/ means either “a nsed m India is the Acacia cattc/iu; 
babe ” or “to add or increa.se.” see aiitCy vol. i. p. 68 ii. ; and Ju- 

After having' used the danta- lien’s note, tome I., p 55. 
kashtha for cleaning the teeth, it was do not all see what the v 

usual to divide it into two parts, see alike. The place ho occupies is 
hence the double trunk of the tree not fixed.” 

(compare Julien inloc., n. i). The 
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its dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, it 
resembles {is the same as) the great vihdra built under 
the Bodhi treed®^ 

To the north-east of this is a stupa. Here Tathagata in 
days gone by explained the excellent law for seven days. 

To the north-west is a place where the four past Bud¬ 
dhas sat down. 

To the south of this is a I'ihtira of brass built by 
Siladitya-raja. Although it is not yet finished, yet its in¬ 
tended measurement, when finished {to plan), will be lOO 
feet.’®^ 

Next to the eastward 200 paces or so, outside the 
walls, is a figure of Buddha standing upright and made of 
copper. Its height is about 80 feet. A pavilion of six 
stages is required to cover it. It was formerly made by 
Pfi 1'naVarma- raj a (1\Iwan-cheu). 

To the north of this statue 2 or 3 li, in a vilidra 
constructed of brick, is a figure of T^ra Bddhisattva (To- 
lo-p’u-sa). This figure is of great height, and its spiritual 
appearance very striking. Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it. The kings and ministers 
and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ex¬ 
quisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered flags 


'I’his ii5 the -^^reat vihdra sup¬ 
posed to have been built by Amai a- 
dcva. With respect to this and the 
whole subject, the controversies and 
theories respecting its date, see Dr. 
Kajendralal Mitra’s woik on the 
stiqxL at Buddha Gaya. 

yu-sldli^ “ calamine stone, used 
in the formation of brass (Med- 
hur^t). There i" much confusion in 
the use of the symbols tcou ski and 
i/u shi. The ftiimer is explained by 
Medhul^t {>=uh \oc. t'koic) “as a kind 
nf stone re.^cinbling metal, which the 
Chinese call the hnest kind of na¬ 
tive criiiper. It is founti in the Po¬ 
sse country and resembles gold. On 
the application of fire it assumes a 
red colour, and does not turn black.” 
But //u shi (which seems to be in¬ 
tended in the passage in the text, 


although Julien render? it tlicoxi cJii) 
is explained by Medhurst (^sub \ oc. 
{'Ink) to be “caliiniine stone, used in 
the formation of brass.” The cala¬ 
mine stone is the cadniia of Pliny — 
“fit et e lapide (ei'os(j, quein vocant 
cadmiam ” (vol. ii. cap. xxxiv. g 2). 
Cadmua is fabled to have discovered 
its use ill the composition of brass, 
and hence the name. It may be 
called calamine from its place of 
ex'portatifni, Calainina, at the mouth 
of the Indus; hence the Chinese 
say it comes from Po-sse. Brass 
being cajiable of being rolled iiitc 
thin sheets [hitten or Dutch mcttil), 
might easily be Used in covering the 
walls of a building. It was so used 
probably by Sildditya in the case 
under notice. 

Not in height, but in length. 
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and canopies, whilst instruments of metal and stone 
resound in turns, mingled with the harmony of flutes and 
harps. These religious assemblies last for seven days. 

Within the southern gate of the wall is a large well. 
Formerly, when Buddlia was alive, a great com])any of 
merchants parched with thirst came here to the spot 
where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, pointing to 
this place, said, “ You will find water there.” The chief 
of the merchants, piercing the earth with the end of the 
axle of his cart, immediately water rushed out from the 
ground. Having drunk and heard the law, they all ob¬ 
tained the fruit of holiness. 

Going south-west 8 or 9 li from the sanghdrdmu, we 
come to the village of Kulika (Kiu-li-kia). In it is a 
stCqoa built by Asoka-raja. This is where the venerable 
Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) was born. By the side 
of the village is a sidpa. This is where the Venerable One 
reached complete Nirvdna}^^ and in it are placed the 
remains of his bequeathed body. The venerable (HalnY 
mudgalaputra) was of a great Brtlhman family, and was 
an intimate friend of Sfiriputra when tliey were young. 
This ^ariputra was renowned for the clearness of Ids dia¬ 
lectic skill; the other for his persevering and deep pene¬ 
tration. Their gifts and wisdom were alike, and moving 
or standing they were always together.*®” Their aims and 
desires from beginning to end were just the same. They 
had together left the w'oiid from distaste to its pleasures, 
and as hermits had followed Saiijaya (Sheu-she-ye) as 
their master.*®* Sariputra having met Asvajita (Ma¬ 
shing) the Arhat, hearing the law, understood its holv 
(meaniiig)y^^ On returning he repeated what he had 

Literally, Nirvana ‘‘without galan in Pali,—Hardy, Manual of 
remains” (anupadist-sa). For the Budhismj p. iSl. 
meaning’of this phrase consultChil- “There was at thi-^ time in 

ders, Pali iJivt., snb voc. Nihhd- Rajagaha a famous paribrajika 
naih. Oulieii renders it Parinir' called Sauga. To him they (Seriyut 
vdna. and Mugalan) went, and they re- 

i"!* For an account of these two iiiained with liiui some time.”— Ma- 
disciples, see Fo-bho-l'baj, varga 17. nual of p. 195. 

They are called SeiT}ut and Mu- Or, understood the hul} one, 

i.e.i Asvajita. 
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Lean! for the sake of the venerable (Miidgalaputra). On 
this he understood the meaning of the law and reached 
the first fruitd'’® Then with 25c followers lie went to the 
place where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, seeing 
him at a distance, pointing him out, said to his disciples, 
“ That one coming here will be the first among my fol¬ 
lowers in the exercise of spiritual faculties {mirnculous 
'poircrs ').” Having reached the place where Buddha was, 
he reipiested to enter the law (the society). The Lord 
replying, said, '• Welcome, 0 Bhikshu ; carefully practise 
a pure life, and you shall escape the limits of sorrow.” 
Hearing this his hair fell off, and his common robes were 
changed into others. Observing in thodr purity the sec¬ 
tions of the rules of moral discipline, and being in his 
c.xterior beliaviour faultless, after seven days, getting rid 
of all the bonds of sin, lie reached the condition of an 
Arhat and the supernatural powers. 

Last of the old village of Miidgalaputra, going 3 or 4 
li, we come to a st'Cvpa. This is the place where Bimbis&ra- 
laja went to have an interview with Buddha. When 
Tathagata first obtained the fruit of a Buddha, knowing 
that the hearts of the people of the Magadlia were waiting 
fur him athirst, he accepted the invitation of Bimbishra- 
laja, and early in the morning, putting on his rubes, he 
look his begging-disli, and with a thousand Bhikshus 
around him, on the right hand and the left (lu advanced). 
In front and behind these there were a number of aged 
Builimans who went with twisted hair (jdLina), and being 
desirous of the law, wore their dyed garments (cldvara). 
Followed by^ such a throng, he entered the city of Laja- 
grilia. 

Then Lord Sakra (Ti-.shih), king of Devas, changing hi^ 
appearance into that of a Manava (Ma-na-p’o) youth, 
with a crown upon his head and his hair bound up, in 
bis left hand holding a golden pitcher and in his right a 
precious staff, he walked above the earth four fingers 
I.e., became a Srotapanna. That is, a youn^' Brahman. 
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liigli, leading Buddha along the road in front, in the midst 
of the vast assembly. Then the king of the Magadha 
country, Bimbisara (Pin-pi-so-lo) byname, accompanied 
by all the Brahman householders within the land, and the 
merchants (Jcu-ssc), 100,000 myriads in all, going before 
and behind, leading and following, proceeded from the 
city of Eajagnha to meet and escort the holy congrega¬ 
tion. 

South-east from the spot where Bimbasara-raja met 
Buddha, at a distance of about 20 li, we come to the town 
of Ivulapindka (Kia-lo-in-na-kict). In this town is a 
stxqxi which was built by Asoka-raja. This is the place 
where Sariputra, the venerable one, was born. The 
well of the place still exists. By the side of the place 
is a st'iqm. This is where the venerable one obtained 
Kir I'd na; the relies of Ids body, therefore, are enshrined 
therein. He also was of a high Bidhmnn family. His 
father was a man of great learning and erudition; he 
penetrated thoroughly the most intricate questions. There 
were no books he had not thoroughly investigated. His 
wife had a dream and told it to her husband, “Last 
night,” said she, “during my sleep my dreams were 
troubled by a strange man whose body was covered with 
armour; in his hand he held a diamond mace with which 
lie broke tlie mountains; departing, he stood at the foot 
of one particular mountain.” “ This dream,” the husband 
said, “ is extremely good. You will bear a son of deep 
learning; he will be honoured in the world, and will 
attack the treatises of all the masters and break down 
their teaching (schools). Being led to consider, lie will 
become the disciple of one who is more than human.” 

This may also iiRTin “ the btone This is an obscure sentence, 

foundation.” but it seems to corre'pond with the 

Julien sn3’s, “by the side of dream of the man standing at the 
the well.” I 3 ut refer to thencctnint foot of a mountain. Buddha is con- 
of IStud^alaputra s birthplace The stantlv spoken of as “ a mountain of 
original is “the well of the village,” gold and tlie o-xpre-ssion Ju 
“ of the house.” i/ih Jin, “not as one man,” teems 

By intercourse with a strange to allude to the superhuman cliar- 
man. atter of »Sanpiitra’s future teacher. 
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And so ill due course slie conceived a cliild. All at 
once she was greatly enlightened. She discoursed in 
liigh and powerful language, and her words were not to 
he overthrown. \Yhen the venerable one began to be 
eieht years old, his reputation was spread in every direc¬ 
tion. His natural disposition was pure and simple, his 
heart loving and compassionate. He broke through all 
impediments in his way, and perfected Ids wisdom. He 
formed a friendship when young with Mudgalaputra, and 
being deepil}' disgusted with the %vorld, and having no 
system to adopt as a refuge, he went with Mudgalaputra 
to the heretic Sanjaya’s abode, and practised (Jiis mode of 
salvation). Then they said together, “This is not the 
system of final deliverance,^^® nor is it able to rescue us 
from the trammels of sorrow. Let us each seek for an 
illustrious guide. He who first obtains SLVcet let 

him make the taste common to the other.” 

At this time the great Arhat Asvajita, holding in his 
hand his proper measure bowl {Rdtra), was entering the 
city begciug for food. 

Sariputra seeing his dignified exterior and his quiet and 
becoming manner, forthwith asked him, “ Who is your 
master ?” He answered, “ The prince of the .SCikya tribe, 
disgusted with the world, becoming a hermit, has reached 
perfect wisdom. This one is my master.” Sariputra added, 

xViid what doctrine does he teacli i May I find a way 
lo hear it ?” He said, “ I have hut ju-St received iu.etruc- 
tion, and have not yet penetrated the deep doctrine.” 
Sariputra said, “ Pray tell me fcpcat) what you have 
heard.” Then Asvajita, so far as he could, explained it 
and spoke. Saripmtia having heard it, immediately 

On the other hand, Julien traD-,l.ites n:; “The hyhest ” or “absolute 
it, “there will not be a greater truth.” 

hoiioui for a man th.an to become That is, “ the water of im- 

his disciiile or, -‘nothing will be mortality the doctrine of Buddha, 
consideied so ereat an honour to a U' /.c., let him communicate the 
man as to become his di.sciple,” ami knowledge of that system of salva- 
thi.s Jierhaps is the meaning of the tion (sweet dew), 
passage. 
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reached the first fruit, and went forthwith with 250 of his 
followers, to the place where Buddha was dwelling. 

The Lord of the World, seeing him afar off, pointing to 
him and addressing his followers, said, “Yonder comes 
one wlio will be most distinguished for wisdom among my 
disciples.” Having reached the place, he bent liis head 
iu worship and asked to be permitted to follow the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha. The Lord said to him, “ \Yelcome, 0 
Bhikshu.” 

Having heard these words, he was forthwith or- 
dained.^^^ Half a month after, hearing Buddha preach 
the law on account of a Bifilimancalled “Long-nails” 
(Dirglmuakha), together with other discourses,and 
understanding them with a lively emotion, he obtained 
the fruit of an Arhat. After this, Anauda heaving 
Buddha .speak about his Kirvdna, it was noised abroad 
and talked about (fiij tin disciples). Each one was affected 
with grief. Sariputra was doubly touched with sorrow, 
and could not endure the thought of seeing Buddha 
die. Accordingly, he asked the Lord that he might die 
first. The lord said, “ Take advantage of your oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Ho then bade adieu to the disciples and came to his 
native village. His followers, the SrS,nianeras, spread 
the news everywhere through the towns and villages. 
Ajatasatru-raja and his people hastened together as the 
■svind, and assembled iu clouds to the assembly, whilst 
Sdriputra lepeated at large the teaching of the law. 
Having heard it, they went away. In the middle of the 
following night, with fixed {correct) thought, and mind 
restrained, he entered the Samudhi called “ final ex¬ 
tinction.” After awhile, having risen out of it, he 
died. 

Admitted to undertake the Dirghanakha parivnijaka'pariprick- 
duties of the moral code of discip- chka (Jul. notainloc.) 
line. Or, the end of the discourft'f ; 

This Brahman or Brahma- but the symbol chu generally meanj» 
charin (ch’ang-chao-fan-clii) is well “the rest.” 
known, as there a work called 
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Four or five li to the south-east of the tovn Kiila- 
])iiiaka is a sMpa. This is the spot where a disciple 
of Sarijiutra reached JVirvdna. It is otherwise said, 
“ When Kasyapa Euddha was in the world, then three 
lot is of great Arhats entered the condition of complete 
Kircdna in this place.” 

Going 30 li or so to the east of this last-named 
stTqxi, we come to Indra^iilagnha mountain (In-t’o-lo- 
slii-lo-kia-ho-shan).^-^ The precipices and valleys of this 
mountain are dark and gloomy. Flowering trees grow 
thickly together like forests. The summit has two peaks, 
which rise up sharply and by themselves. On the south 
side of the western peak between the crags is a great 
stone house,wide hnt not high. Here Tathfigata in old 
time was stopping when Sakra, king of D^vas, wrote on 
tlie stone matters relating to forty-two doubts which he 
had, and asked Buddha respecting them.^-® 

Then Buddha e.xplained the matters. The traces of 
the.se figures still exist. Persons now try to imitate by 
comparison these ancient lioly figures {figure forms).'^-^ 


For some remarks on Ivala- 
jjiii ika, fc(jo Fa-himi edition), 

p. 111, n. 2. 

‘•Tbe-cavern-of-Indra moun¬ 
tain.'’ The locky hill standing by 
itself.” named by Fadiiun, chap, 
xxviii., has been identified by 
Gciwral Cunningham {Arch. Sur- 
■ctH, vol. i p. ib) with the western 
peak of this hill. The northera 
raii^'e of Ijill.-^, that stretch from the 
nei^dibonrlKiod of Gaya to the bank 
of the Puncliana river, a distance 
of about thuty-^ix. miles, end ab¬ 
ruptly in two lofty peaks ; the 
hiy’her of the two on the west is 
call' d CJiry^k. This is the one re¬ 
ferred to by Fa-hian. (hlee Cuii- 
ninghaiji, Arch. Survui, vol. i. pp. 
16, 17, and v»il. ill. p. 150.) 

dulieii has omitted the symbol 
for west. 

Xow called Gidha-dw'ar; in 
Sanskiit, Cridhradwara, *‘the \ul- 
tui'c'b Opening.” 


That i.s, at it seems, he drew 
certain figures or letters on the 
stone, and asked Buddha to ex¬ 
plain some difficulties he had as to 
the subject of the^e figures. Tliese 
forty-two difficulties have no refer¬ 
ence to the JjQuk of Fort^'two *b’ec- 
tions. 

This tran.dation a]>pears to me 
the only justifiable one. Julien 
hii.<, “ Xow there is a statue there 
which resembles the ancient imaye 
of the saint (nc., of the Buddha).” 
But if the symbol iffiz (this) be 
taken for the adveib “here,” the 
natural translation would be: “ Xow 
there are here fiynres in imitation 
of the>e ancient sacied symbols or 
marks.” The only doubt is whether 
tb,'z siovf/., “these marks or fig¬ 
ures,” or “the figures here,” bo not 
an erior for Fo-hhuKj,'' “the fignie 
of Buddha,” which occurs a little 
faither on. 
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Those who enter the cave to worship are seized with a 
sort of religious trepidation. 

On the top of tlie mountain ridge are traces wliere 
tlie four former Buddhas sat and walked, still remaining. 
On the top of the eastern peak is a saiiglulrdma; the 
common account is this: when the priests who elwell 
here look across in the middle of the night at the wes¬ 
tern peak, where the stone chamber is, they see before 
the image of Buddha lamps and torches constantly 
burning. 

O * 

Before tho sanglulrdnia on the eastern peak of the 
Indrasailaguha mountain is a stilija wliich is called 
Hahsa (Keng-sha).’--' Formerly the priests of this 
saiighdrdma studied the doctrine of the Little Yehicle, 
that is, the Little Vehicle of the “ gradual doctrine.’' 
They allowed therefore the use of the three pure articles 
of food, and they followed this rule without fail. Vow 
afterwards, when it was not time to seek for the three 
pure articles of food, there was a Bliiksliu who was 
walking up and down; suddenly he saw a flock of wild 
geese flying over him in the air. Then he said in a 
jocose way, “To-day the congregation of priests has not 
food sufficient, Mahasattvas! now is your opportunity.” 
No sooner had he finished, than a goose, stopping its 
flight, fell down before the priest and died. The 
Bliiksliu having seen this, told it to the priests, nho. 
hearing it, were affected with pity, and said one to the 
other, “ Tatliagata framed his law as a guide and en- 


Keng'-so-kia-Ian, in Chinese 
Keng’-sha. The lower peak on the 
eabt is crowned witli a solid tower 
of biickwurk, well known as Jdra- 
sandha-ka-baithak, or “ Jarasandha’s 
thione.” This tower, the ruins of 
which still exist, is probably the 
stiijKi alluded to in the text (comp. 
Cunningham, Arch, i^aruni, i. 19). 
But I am at a loss how to explain 
General Cunningham’s remark 
{Arch. Sun'ey, iii. 141), that “close 


to the hot springs on the north-east 
slope of the JBaibhdr hill there is 
a massive foundation of a stmie 
house 83 feet s<juare, called Jara- 
sandha-ka-baithak, or “ Jardsaiidha’s 
throne.” This is explained, how¬ 
ever, in Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave 
TanpUs of India, by the statement 
that there are two sites so named. 

The advanced doctrine of the 
Little A'ehicle (^Hiiiayaiia); compare 
Julien's note, tome i. p. 3. 
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coiiragement (suitaUe to) tlie powers {sp-ings) of each 
person ; now we, following ‘ the gradual doctrine,’ 
are using a foolish guide. The Great Vehicle is the true 
doctrine. We ought to change our former practice, and 
follow more closely the sacred directions. This goose 
falling down is, in truth, a true lesson for us, and we 
ought to make known its virtue by handing down the 
story to other ages, the most distant.” On this they 
built a stupt to hand down to future ages the action 
they had ■sjitnessed, and they buried the dead goose 
beneath it. 

Going 150 or 160 li to the north-east of the Indra- 
^ila-guhfi mountain, we come to the Kapdtika {pigeon) 
convent.^^® There are about 200 priests, who study 
the principles of the Sarvastavada school of Cud- 
dhisiu. 

To the east is a sUqm which was built by A^6ka-rS,ja. 
Tormerly Buddha residing in this place, declared the 
law for one night to the great congregation. At this 
time there was a bird-catcher who was laying his snares 
for the feathered tribe in this wood. Having caught 
nothing for a whole day, he spoke thus, “ My bad luck 
to-day is owing to a trick soniewliere.” Therefore lie 
came to the place where Buddha was, and said in a high 
voice, “• Your speaking the law to-day, 0 Tathagata, has 
caused me to catch nothing in all my nets. My wife 
and my children at home are hungry; what expedient 
shall I try to help them ? ” Then Tathagata replied, 
“ If you will light a fire, I will give you something to 
eat.” 

Then Tathagata made to appear a large dove, which 
fell in the fire and died. Tlien the bird-catcher taking 
it, carried it to his wife and children, and they ate it 

T.e., Buddha’s law was in- ningham with the village of Par- 
tended to bu adapted to circuin- hati, juht lo miles to tlie north- 
f-tances. east of (xiri^-ek. This would require 

This Kapotika (pigeoiB con- us to cban^dc the 150 or 160 li of 
vent is identified by General Cun- Hiuen Tsiang into 50 or 60, 
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together. Then he went hack to the place where Buddha 
was, on which, hy the use of expedients, he framed his 
discourse so as to convert the bird-catcher. Having 
heard the discourse, he repented of his fault and was 
renewed in heart. Tlien he left his home, and practising 
wisdom, reached the holy fruit, and because of this the 
saii^hdrdma was called Kapotika. 

To the south of this 2 or 3 li we come to a- solitary 
hil],i®i which is of great height, and covered with forests 
and jungle. Celebrated flowers and pure fountains of 
water cover its sides and flow through its hollows. On 
this hill are many vihdras and religious shrines, sculptured 
with the highest art. In the exact middle of the vihdra 
is a figure of Ivwan-tsz’-tsai Bdclhisattva. Although it is 
of small size, yet its spiritual appearance is of an affect¬ 
ing character. In its liand it holds a lotus flower; on its 
head is a figure of Buddha. 

There are always a number of persons here who abstain 
from food desiring to obtain a view of tlie Bodhisattva. For 
seven daj^s, and fourteen days, and even for a whole month 
{do they fast). Those who are properly affected see tiiis 
Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva with its beautifuH^^ marks, 
and thoroughly adorned with all its majesty and glory. 
It comes fortli from the middle of the statue, and addresses 
kind 'words to these men. 

In old days the king of the Siiiihala country, in the 

This «:(>litary hill is supposed to cially on this point of “beauty” com¬ 
be “the hill standing by it-self,” 'ptiTeSacrcdBooksoftheEn8t,\o\.y:x\\\. 
named by Ta-lnan (Cunningham, ]>. S2: also I 3 unyiu Karijic. 

JiCforts, vol. XV, p. 7). Dr. Fergus- of Jap and Chin Books Uitd y added 
son, on the other hand, identifies the to the Bodleian, col. 7, to sijow that 
hill of Debar with that site (/. B, Kwiin-yin is identified with “pure 
A. S. N.S., vol. vi. p. 229), and this water ” Note aDo Fdkin's Chinese 
bill with the ShCdvlipura range (i&id., Buddliisnij p. 262,KAvan-yin from 
p. 232). beyond the .^ea" The do'-cription 

One form of the worship of of Anahita’s dress in the Abdn 
Kwan-yin will probably be found to vol.xxiii.).Jj^ 126-131, 

have been deiived from the Deisiau corresponds with the repre^entationg 
Aiiaitis or Anahita; the descrip- in the Liturfjij ot Kvan-;iin. The 
tions given of each are too siniil.ir subject is too copou.". fur a note, 
to be attributed to accident. D^pe- 
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early morning reflecting his face in a mirror, was not able 
to see himself, but lie saw in the middle of a Tala wood, 
on the top of a little mountain in the Magadha country 
of Jambudvlpa, a figure of this Bodhisattva. The king, 
deeply affected at the benevolent appearance of the figure, 
diligently searched after it. Having come to this moun¬ 
tain,he found in fact a figure resembling the one he had 
seen. On this he built a vilidra and offered to it religious 
gifts. After this the king still recollecting the fame of 
the circumstance, according to his example, built xilidras 
and spiritual shrines. Flowers and incense with the 
sound of music are constantly offered here. 

Going south-east from this shrine on the solitary moun¬ 
tain about 40 li, we come to a convent with about fifty 
priests,^®* who study the teaching of the Little Yehicle. 
Before the sahfjlidrdraa is a great stupa, where many 
miracles are displayed. Here Buddha in former days 
preached for Brahma-diva’s sake and others during seven 
days. By the side of it are traces where the three Buddhas 
of the past age sat and walked. To the north-east of the 
sanglidrdma about 70 li, on the south side of the Ganges 
river, we come to a large village, thickly populated. 
There are many Deva temples here, all of them admirably 
adorned. 

Hot far to the south-east is a great stApa. Here Bud¬ 
dha for a night preached the law. Going east from this 
we enter the desert mountains; and going 100 li or so, we 
come to the convent of the village of Lo-in-ni-lo.^®® 

Before this is a great sidpa which was built by A^oka- 


The worship of Kwan-ym as a 
mountain deity has been alluded to 
in the J. R A. jS., N.S., vol. xv. pp. 
333 f. I would remark here that it 
seems the worship of this deity was 
partly connected with Ceylon. The 
argument of the pajter in the J. R 
A. S. is to the same purport. 

General Cunningham suggests 
the substitution of fouj’ li for Jort//. 
In that case the place indicated 


would be Aplisar {see Arch. Survey^ 
vol. XV. p. 10). 

Both distance and direction 
point to the vicinity of Shekhpura 
{op. rit p. 13). 

identified by Cunningham with 
Eajjana. In Gladwin's Aym-Ak- 
hart, it is found under the form 
“Kowbenny,” which clo.sely re¬ 
sembles the Chinese. Julien pro- 
po-'Cs Kohinilu doubtfully. See al&o 
ITergusbun {op. cit.), p. 233. 
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nija. Hero Buddha formerly preached the law for three 
niontlis. To the north of this 2 or 3 li is a large tank 
about 30 li round. During the four seasons of the year 
a lotus of each of the four colours opens its petals. 

Going east we enter a great forest wild, and after 200 
li or so we come to the country of I-lan-na-po-fa-to 
(Hiranyaparvata). 



( l!S6 } 


BOOK X. 


Contains an account of seventeen countries, viz., (i) I-lan-na-po-fa- 
toj (2) Glien-po; (3) Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo ; {^) Pun-na-fa-tan-na; 
(5) Kia-nio-lu-po; (6) San-mo-ta-cha; (7) Tan-mo-li-ti; (8) 
Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na; (9) C-cIia; (lo) Kong-u-t’o; (ii) Kie- 
Ung-hia ; {12) Kiao-sa-lo; (if)’An-ta-lo; {14.) To-na-kie-tse-kia; 
(15) Ghu-li-yey (16) Ta-lo-pi-ch'a ; (17) Mo-lo-kiu-cha. 


I-LAX-NA-PO- FA-TO ( Hi I!A.\ YA-PARVATA) .1 

This country is about 3000 li iu circuit. The capital of 
the country is 20 li or so round, and is bounded on the 
north by the river Ganges.- It is regularly cultivated, 
and is rich in its jiioduce. Flowers and fruits also are 
abundant. The climate is agreeable in its temperature. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. There 
are ten saiighdrdmas, with about 4000 priests. Most of 
them study the Little Vehicle of the .Sammatiya (Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are some twelve Leva temples, 
occupied by various sectaries. 


^ Hiranya-parvata, or the CToUlen 
Mountain, is identified by General 
CunniiiLiham with the hill of IMon- 
gir. This hill {and the kingdom to 
which it giue its name) was from 
earlv date of con'iideraVde import¬ 
ance, as it coinnianded the land 
loute between the hills and the 
river, a.>' well as the water route by 
the Ganges. It is said to have 
been originally called Kashtaharana 
Parvata, as it overlooked the famous 
bathing-place on the Ganges called 
Ka.-htaharana Ghat, or ‘'the pain- 
expelling bathing-place." because all 
people afflicted with either giiefor 
bodily pain were at once cured by 


bathing there. Cunningham re¬ 
marks that ‘‘this name of Harana 
I^arvata is clearly the original of 
Hwen Thsang’s I-lan-na-Pa-fo-to'' 
('•ee the whole section, Arch. Surctji of 
India, vol. xv. pp. i6, 17). The hill 
\\«bs also called Mudgalagiri. This 
may have originated the story of 
INUulgulapntra and the householder, 
S'ruta vuida tihot i 

“ There seems to be a confusion 
in the text. Literally it i^ “The 
capital {has) as a northern road or 
way the river Ganges.” There is 
a note in the original saying that 
the order is mi'-printed. 
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Lately the king of a border country deposed the ruler 
of this country, and holds in his power the capital. He 
is benevolent to the priests, and has built in the city two 
scmrilidrdmas, each holding something less than 1000 
priests. Both of them are attached to the Sarvastivadin 
school of the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the capital and bordering on the Ganges 
river is the Hiranya (l-lan-na) mountain, from which 
is belched forth masses of smoke and vapour which ob¬ 
scure the litrlit of the sutf and moon. From old time till 

O 

now Kishis and saints have come here in succession to 
repose their spirits. Xow there is a Deva temple here, in 
wljich they still follow their rules handed down to them. 
In old davs TathS,uata also dwelt here, and for tlie sake of 
the D^vas preached at large the excellent law. 

To the south of the capital is a sMjoa. Here Tathclgata 
preached for three months. By tlie side of it are traces 
of the three Buddhas of the past age, who sat and walked 
liere. 

To the west of this last-named spot, at no great dis¬ 
tance, is a sfil2JC(. This denotes the spot where the Bhik- 
sl)u Srutavirirsatikdti ® (Shi-lu-to-p’in-she-ti-kn-clii) was 
born. Formerly there was in this town a rich house¬ 
holder honoured and powerful. Late in life he 

had an heir born to his estate. Tlien he gave as a reward 
to the person who told him the news 200 lakhs of gold 
pieces. Hence the name given to his son was Sutraviiii- 


^ This translated into Chinese is 
Wen urli pill yih, that is, “hearing- 
two-hundred lakhs.” The note adds 
that fornieily it was translated by 
yiJi-urk, tliat if, laksha-lcarna. The 
I't-feruiice in the story is to Soua 
Kolivisi, who, acciudiiig to the 
Stmthein account, lived at Chamjt;! 
(see Sacral IIohIr of the East, vol. 
XMi. p. i). He is said to have been 
woith cii;hty cart-loads of gold, 
asUi-sahata-cahe hirahiiam {op. at., 
p- 13)- But in the following section 
of the Makdra/jdd {op cit. 32) there 
is reference to another Sona called 


Kutikanna, which BndJhaghusha 
explains by saying that his ear-orna¬ 
ments were worth a koti; but lvh \ 
Davids thinks this may be explained 
by his having pointnl cars (p 13, n. 
3). It seems evident that the old 
foiTn in Chinese, viz., yih nrh^ i.c., 
Inhskakarna, refers to this Soua. 
The synibol ylh is frequ^i^tly used 
for koti, in which case the transla- 
lion w<mld be koti Jearnn. C(Jinpare 
Cunningham’s remarks about Raja 
Karna {Arch. Sure., vol. xv. p. id). 
Compare also Julien, tome ii. errata, 
p. 573, col. I, line 16, 
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satikoti (Weii-urli-pih-yih). From the time of his birth 
till he yrew up his feet never touched the ground. 
For this reason there grew on the bottom of his feet hairs 
a foot long, shining and soft, and of a yellow gold colour. 
He loved this child tenderly, and procured for him ob¬ 
jects of the rarest beauty. From his house to the Snowy 
Mountains he had established a succession of rest-houses 
from which his servants continually went from one to the 
other. "Whatever valuable medicines were wanted, they 
communicated the same to each bther in order, and so pro¬ 
cured them without loss of time, so rich was this famdy. 
The world-honoured one, knowing the root of piety in this 
man was about to develop, ordered Mudgalaputra to go 
there and to instruct him. Having arrived outside the 
gate, he had no way to introduce himself (to pass through). 
Now the householder’s family (or simply the householder) 
worshipped Surya-deva. Every morning wdien the sun 
rose he turned towards it in adoration. At this time 
Mudgalaputra, by his spiritual power, caused himself to 
appear in the disc of the sun and to come down thence 
and stand in the interior. The householder’s sou took him 
to be Surya-deva, and so offered him perfumed food (rice) 
and worshipped him.^ The scent of the rice, so exquisite 
was it, reached even to llajagriha. At this time Bimbi- 
sara-rdja, astonished at the wonderful perfume, sent 
messengers to ask from door to door whence it came. 
At length he found that it came from the Venuvaiia- 
Auhara, where Mudgalaputra had just arrived from the 
abode of the (rich) householder. The king finding out 
that the son of the householder had such miraculous 
(food), sent for him to come to court. The householder, 
receiving the order, considered with himself what was the 
easiest mode of transport; a galley {boat with lanJcs of 
oars) is liable to accidents from wind and waves; a 
chariot is liable to accident from the frightened elephants 

The symbol Jcivei, “to return,” worship.” The translation I have 
is probably a mistake for Jcwei, “to given differs from the French. 
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running away. On tliis he constructed from his own 
house to Enjagriha a canal basin, and filled it full of 
mustard seed.® Then jdacing gently on it a lordly boat 
furnished witli ropes with which to draw it along, lie 
went thus to Eajagrlha. 

First going to pay his respects to the Lord of the World, 
he (i.e., Bvddlici) addressed him and said, “ Bimbasara-raja 
has sent for you, no doubt desiring to see the hair beneath 
your feet. When the king desires to see it, you must sit 
cross legtred with your feet turned up. If you stretch 
out your feet towards the king, the laws of the country 
exact death.” ® 

The householder’s son, having received the instruction 
of Buddha, went. He was then led into the palace and 
presented (to the Tdng). The king desiring to see the hair, 
he sat cross-legged with his feet turned up. The king, 
approving of his jjoliteness, formed a great liking for liim. 
Having paid his final respects, he then returned to the 
place where Buddha was. 

Tathagata at that time was preaching the law and 
teaching hy parables. Hearing the discourse and being 
moved bj' it, bis mind was opened, and be forthwith be¬ 
came a disci})le. Then he applied himself with all his 
power to severe thought, with a view to obtain the fruit [of 
ArhaUhiji). He walked incessantly up and down,^ until 
his feet were blood-stained. 

The Lord of the World addressed him, saying, “ You, 
dear youth, v lien living as a layman, did you know how 
to play the lute ? ” ® He said, “ I knew.” “ Well, then,’’ 

® In Moiidvagrja it is simply " Walking'up and down, thinkin^q’, 
said. and tliey carried Sona K(Ji- is reprc.-oiited as a coii.staiit habit 
^isa in a palanquin to Kajaypha’’ of the early Buddhist Siaiiiana.s” 
(•S'. A’. xvii. 2). {S. B. E, xvii. 17, n 3). It is C(m- 

^ This advice is given him bv his stantly referred to in Hiuen T>iang, 
parents in the Southein account, and the spots where the Buddhas 
<>n the other band, the vi^it of the had walked up and down ai'pear to 
eighty thoii.-'antl over.seers to Buddha have been accounted "acied. 
anti the niiracle.s of Sagata resulting ^ The vindj as in the Bali, 
hi their conversion, are quite omitted 
here. 
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said Buddha, “ I 'null dra’w a comparison derived from this. 
The cords being too tight, then the sounds 'were not in 
cadence; -n’lien they were too loose, then the sounds had 
neither harmony nor charm; hut when not tight and not 
slack, then the sounds were harmonious. .So in the prepara¬ 
tion for a religious life, the case is the same; too severe, 
then the body is wearied and the mind listless ; too remiss, 
then the feelings are pampered and the will weakened.” ® 
Having received this instruction from Buddha, he moved 
round him in a resitectful way,“ and by these means he 
shortly obtained the fruit of Arhatship. 

On the western frontier of the country, to the south of 
the river Gauges, we come to a small solitary mountain, 
with a double peak rising high.^^ Formerly Buddha in 
this place rested during the three months of rain, and 
subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c’ha Po-khu-lo).^^ 
Below a corner of the south-east side of the mountain 
is a great stone. On this are marks caused by Buddha 
sitting thereon. The marks are about an inch deep, five 
feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. Above 
them is built a st'dpa. 

Again to the south is the impression on a stone where 
Buddha set down his kiiin-chi-Jcia (kuadilcd or water- 
vessel). In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like 
a flower with eight buds {or petals).i^ 

Kot far to the south-east of this spot are the foot-traces 
of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot five or 

® This comparison is found in the “ there is a small solitary hill with 
Sutro. of Forty-tiLo iSectionSj Iso. successive crags heaped up.” yor 
xxxiii. an account of the neighbouring h^t 

That is, keeping his right springs see Cunningham [op. cit. 
slioulde:!’ towards him {praduk- Appendix). 

shina). Vakula or Vakkuia was also 

This mountain is identified by the name of a Sthaviia, one of 
Cunningham with the hill of jVIahd- Buddha’s di.sciples. Burnouf,/yi^?*(?c/., 
deva, which is situated east fiom p. 349 ; Lotus, pp. 2, 126. 
the great irregular central mass of Many of these marks or figures 

the 5 iongir hills (x-hrA. vol. XV. might probably be explained by a 

p. 19). Hiuen Tsiang does not appear knowledge of the character of the 
himself to have visited this spot, as rock formation. Buchanan describes 
the symbol used is clii, not himj. the rock of MahadGva as quartz or 
The passage might be translated, silicious hornstone. 
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six inches long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth 
less than two inches. Behind these traces of the YaksLa 
is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or 
seven feet high. 

Next, to the west, not far off, is a place where Buddha 
walked for exercise. 

Above this mountain top is the old residence of the 
Yakslia. 

Next, to the north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot 
and eight inches long, and perliaps six inches wide, and 
half an inch deep. Above it is a stiij)a erected. For¬ 
merly when Buddha subdued the Yakslia, he commanded 
him not to kill men nor eat tlieir flesh. Having re¬ 
spectfully received the law of Buddha, he was born in 
heaven. 

To the west of this are six or seven hot springs. Tiie 
water is exceedingly hot.'^ 

To the south the country is bounded by great moun¬ 
tain forests in which are many wild elephants of great 
size. 

Leaving this kingdom, going down the river Ganges, on. 
its south bank eastwards, after 300 li or so, we come to 
the country of Chen-po (Champa). 


Chen'-po (Champa).^® 

This country (Champa) is about 4000 li iu circuit. 
The capital is hacked to the north by the river Ganges, 


it is about 40 li round. The 

These springs as described by 
a recfeiit visitor in the Pioneer, 
17th AugAist i$ 5S2 (fee Cuiinii!}^' 
ham, op. cit. Appendix) ; they are 
fttill so hut as to till the \ alley 
with clouds of steam *' like a 
cauldron.’' 

Champa and Champapuri in 
the Purduas is tlie name of the 
capital of Ahga or the country 
about Bhagalpur ^Wilson, Vishnu- 


soil is level and fertile {fat 

pur., vol. ii. p. 166 ; vol. iv. p. 125 ; 
/. P. A. S., vol V. p. 134; JJnn- 
ram., IO99 ; Mahdbh., iii. S141, &:c.) 
See Lasoen, /. d . \ol. i. pp. 175, 
176. Chaiiipaiiayar and Kaiiiayarh 
are close to Bhagalpur. M. Mar¬ 
tin, East Jndiu, vol. ii. pp. 39 f. 
(Hunters Statistical Ac. </j Bt-mjal, 
■\ol. xiv. p, S2, only copies the pre¬ 
ceding). Fa-hian, chap. Nxxvii.; 
Buruouf, IhtroU. (2d ed.;, p. 132. 
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or loamy) ; it is regularly cultivated and productive; the 
temperature is mild and warm {inoderately hot) ; the 
manners of the people simple and honest. There are 
several tens of sahglicirdmas, mostly in ruins, with about 
200 priests. The}’' follow the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle. There are some twenty Deva temples, which 
sectaries of every kind frequent. The walls of the 
capital are built of brick, and are several “ tens of feet ” 
high. The foundations of the wall are raised on a lofty 
embankment, so that by their high escarpment, they can 
defy {stop) the attack of enemies. In old times at the 
beginning of the kalpa, when things {men and things) 
first began, they {i.e., people) inhabited dens and caves 
of the desert. There was no knowledge of dwelling- 
houses. After this, a J)@vi {divine ivoman) descending 
in consequence of her previous conduct, was located 
amongst them. As slie sported in the streams of the 
Gauges, she was affected by a spiiitual power, and con¬ 
ceiving, she brought forth four sons, who divided between 
them the government of Jambudvipa. Each took 
possession of a district, founded a capital, built towns, 
and marked out the limits of the frontiers. This was 
the capital of the country of one of them, and the first of 
all the cities of Jambudvipa. 

To the east of the city 140 or 150 li, on the south of 
the river Ganges, is a solitary detached rock,^® cragcy 
and steep, and surrounded by water. On the top of the 
peak is a Deva temple; the divine spirits exhibit many 
miracles {spiritual indications) here. By piercing the 
rock, houses have been made; by leading the streams 
{thrc/iiijli each); there is a continual flow of water. There 
are wonderful trees {forming) flowering woods ; the large 
locks and dangerous jirecipices are the resort of men of 

Either an islet or a detached {Arch. Su7'i\, vol. xv. p. 34) states. 
rock. Cunningham identifies it “ Both bearing and di^itance point to 
with the picturesque rocky island the rocky hill of Kahalgaon (Kolgong 
oppo-itf l^atharghata with its tern- of the maps), which is just 23 
ple-crowiied feumniit {Anc. (Jeog. miles to the east of Bhagalpur 
of India, p. 477). The same writer (Chanijifi).” 
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wisdom and virtue; those who go there to see the place 
are reluctant to I'eturn. 

In the midst of the desert wilds, that form the southern 
boundary of the country, are wild elephants and savage 
beasts that roam in herds. 

From this country going eastwards 400 li or so, we 
come to the kingdom of Kie-cliu-hoh-khi-Io (Ka- 
jughira). 


Kie-ciiu-hoh-khi-lo (Kajughira or Kajixghaka). 

This kingdom i’’ is about 2000 li or so in circuit. The 
soil is level and loamy; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundant crops; the temperature is warm; the 
people are simple iu their habits. They greatly esteem 
men of high talent, and honour learning and the arts. 
There are six or seven saii'jltdnimas with about 300 
piiests; and there are some ten Deva temples frequented 
by sectaries of all sorts. During the last few centuries 
the royal line has died out, and the country has been 
ruled by a neighbouring state, so that the towns are 
desolate, and most of the people are found scattered in 
villages and hamlets. On this account, Sildditya-raja, 
when roaming through Eastern India, built a imlace in 
this place, iu which he arranged the affairs of his elifferent 
states. It was built of branches and boughs for a tem¬ 
porary residence, and burnt on his departure. On the 
southern frontiers of the country are many wild ele- 
Jihaiits. 

On the northern frontiers, not far from the Ganges 
river, is a high and large tower made of bricks and stone. 
Its foundation, wide and lofty, is ornamented with rare 

/ In a note we are told that ern India; ako in the Sinhalese 

the common pronunciation of this Clinmieles a town called Ivajaii- 
coiiutiy IS “ Kie-ehiny-kie-lo.” 51 . ghele-Niyansaine, in the eastern 
5 . de St. 5 Iartin {d/t'y/m/rr, p. 3S7) legictn of JaniluidMpa. There is 
notieijs that in the Mahthhavata also a village calhd Kajeri marked 
there is a country Kajuigha in Rennell s map. just 92 miles (400 
named among the people of East- li) from Champa. 

VOL. If. N 
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sculptures. On the four faces of the tower are sculptured 
figures of the saints, Devas, and Buddhas in separate com¬ 
partments. 

Going from this country eastward, and crossing the 
Ganges, after about 6oo li we come to the kingdom of 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravarddliana). 

PUX-XA.-FA-TAK-NA (PuXDRAVAEDDIIANA). 1 ® 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit. Its capital is 
about 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The tanks 
and public offices and flowering woods are regularly con¬ 
nected at intervals.^® The soil is flat and loamy, and rich 
in all kinds of grain-produce. The Panasa-° {Pan-na-so) 
fruit, though plentiful, is highly esteemed. The fruit is as 
large as a pumpkin.-^ When it is ripe it is of a yellowish- 
red colour. When divided, it has in the middle many 
tens of little fruits of the size of a pigeon’s egg ; breaking 
these, there comes forth a juice of a yellowish-red colour 
and of delicious flavour. The fruit sometimes collects on the 
tree-branches as other clustering fruits, but sometimes at 
the tree-roots, as in the case of the earth-growing fu limjp 
The climate {of this country) is temperate; the people 

^ Prof. H. H. ^Vilson includes in Gauda. !Mr. Pergusson assigned it 
the aiici*'nt Puiulpa the di^itrict.-^ of a place near Kahgpur. See Jttd. 
Pajashahi, Dinajpur, Kahgpur, Na- Ant., vol. iii. p. 62 ; Hunter, ^tat. 
diyJi, Plrbliuni, liiiidwan, Midnapui', BiUfjal, vol. viii. pp. 59 f., 449; 

Jangal Mahals, Kaingadh, Pachit, J. R. A. S., INgS., vol. vi. pp. 238 f.; 
Palainan, and part of Chuniir. It is conf. Rnja-Tarangi/ii, torn. iv. p. 
the country of “sugar-cane,” pun- 421 ; Aluhalh., ii. 1S72. General 
Bangali The Paun- Cunningham has more recently 

di a people are frequently mentioned fixed on Mahasthaiiagadha on the- 
in Sanskrit literature, and Puinlru- Karatoyd, I2 miles ^^^uth of Baid- 
varddhana was evidently a portion haiikuti and 7 miles mrrth of 
ot their country. Quart. Orient. Bagraha, as the .site of the capital 
vol, li. p. 18S ; Vishiu-pur., {Rijiort, vol. xv. pp. v., 104, no f.) 
\ol. ii. pp. 134,170. ISFr. Westmacott This passage ma> also betrans* 

proposed to identify Pundra-vard- latedthus: “Maritime offices (othces 
dhana with the adjacent parganas or connected with the river luiMga- 
districts of Pdhjara and Borddhon- tion?) with their (suuouiiding) 
kuti (or Kliettali in Binajpur, about flowers and groves occur at regular 
35 miles N.N. W. fxom Rangpur; intervals.” 
but also suggested, as an alternative, Jack or bread fruit. 

Poiidna or l^ohrowa, afterwards “A large and coarse squash.” 

PirznpurorPiruzabrid,6milesnorth- ^yillialus’ Tunic Jjict., sub hun.'^ 
east of Malda, and 18 N.N.E. from -- The radix China, according to 
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esteem learning. There are about twenty saivjliardmas, 
with some 3000 priests; they study both the Little and 
Great Vehicle. There are some hundred Deva temples, 
wljere sectaries of different schools congregate. The 
naked Virgranthas are the most numerous. 

To the we'-t of the capital 20 li or so is the Po-chi-p’o 
sniiglidrcimaP Its courts are light and roomy; its towers 
and pavilions are very lofty. The priest.s are about 700 
in number; they stud}’ the law according to the Great 
Vehicle. Many renowned priests from Eastern India 
dwell here. 

Xot far from this is a sttqHi built by A^oka-raja. Heie 
Tathagata, in old days, preached the law for three months 
for the sake of the Devas. Occasionally, on fast-days, 
there is a bright light visible around it. 

By the side of this, again, is a place where the four 
past Buddhas walked for c-\ercise and sat down. The be¬ 
queathed traces are still visible. 

Xut far from this tliere is a vihdra in which is a statue 
of Kwaii-tsz’-tsai Budhisattva. Nothing is hid from its 
iiiviiie discernment; its .spiritual perception is most accu¬ 
rate ; men far and near cousnlc (f//« heiivj) with fasting 
and prayers. 

From this going east goo li or so, cro.ssing the great river, 
wc come to the country of Kia-mo-lu-po (Kfimarupa). 

IvIA-MO-LU-l’O (KAMAKOpa). 

The country of Ivamaruiiais about 10,000 li in cir¬ 
cuit. The capital town is about 30 li. The laud lies 

•Tulirn ; the ^acliyma corns, accord- tended from the Karatuya river in 
ifiy to Doolittle’s Voc'a^ju/cny/, vol. Raiiypur to the eat'twaid --ti'c. 

4 - 3 * IMedhiirst (.'■ub voc. Biwialj vol. vii. pp. i6S, 310 ; or 

TiaiBes ^‘the China root” which i\I. Martin, East Ind.j vol. iii. p. 
under old hr trees. 403). The kingdom included IMani- 

Julien restores this (with a pur, Jayntiva, Kachh.ir, We^t Asaiii, 
<|Uery) to ViUibha-'aiigluiraina, “the and parts of Maynian-'iugli, and Sil- 
cunvent which has the brightness of het (yrihatta). The model n di.^triet 
^ extends from Gfialpara to Gauhatti. 

Kamarupa (its capital is called ILa^sen. /. J., vol. i. p. S7, vol. ii. p. 
in tile PurCfuas, Dragjyotisha) ex- 973 ; Wilson, V, P., voL v. p. SS ; 
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low, but is rich, and is regularly cultivated. They culti¬ 
vate the Fanasa, fruit and the Ka-lo-hi-lo (bsiirikela) 
fruit. These trees, though numerous, are nevertheless 
much valued and esteemed. Water led from the river or 
from baiiked-up lakes (I'cscrvoh’s) flows round the towns. 
The climate is soft and temperate. The manners of the 
people simple and honest. The men are of small stature, 
and their complexion a dark yellow. Their language 
differs a little from that of Mid-India. Their nature is 
very impetuous and wild; their memories are retentive, 
and they are earnest in’study. They adore and sacrifice 
to the Levas, and have no faith in Buddha; hence from 
the time when Buddha appeared in the world even down 
to the present time there never as yet has been built one 
sahglidrdma as a place for the priests to assemble. Such 
disciples as there are are of a pure faith, say their prayers 
(rqieat tho name of Buddha) secretly, and that is all. 
There are as many as lOO Deva temples, and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads. The present 
king belongs to the old line {tso yan) of Narayana-deva. 
He is of the Brrihman caste. His name is BhAHtara- 
varman,^® his title Kumara (Keu-mo-lo). From the 
time that this family seized the land and assumed the 
government till the present king, there have elapsed a 
thousand successions {generations). The king is fond of 
learning, and the people are so likewise in imitation of 
him. Men of high talent from distant regions aspiring 
after office (?) visit his dominions as strangers. Though 
he has no faith in Buddha, yet he much respects Sramanas 
of learning. When he first heard that a Sramana from 
Chinahad come to Magadha to the Xidanda strhy/id- 
lunta from such a distance, to study with diligence the 

Js. Res., vol. xiv. p. 422 ; Lalita Vis., Yih-chcu, “ helmet of the sun ” See 
p, 416. Hull’s l). S-- 

The bread-fruit and the cocoa- The French trun-^lation is very 

nut. confused. Julien appears to have 

^ P*o-se-kie*lo-fa*ino, in Chinese, oveilooked the symbols Chi-na-Liti) 

(the countiy of China). 
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profound law of Buddha, he sent a message of invitation 
uy those who reported it as often as three times, but yet 
the Sraniana (i.f., Hiuen Tsiang) had not obeyed it. Then 
Silabliadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo), master of idstras, said, 
“ You desire to show your gratitude to Buddha; then you 
should propagate the true law; this is your duty. You 
need not fear the long journey. Kumara-raja’s family 
respect the teaching of the heretics, aud now he invites a 
Sraniana to visit him. This is good indeed! "We judge 
from this that he is changing his principles, and desires to 
accpiire merit {or, from merit accpiired) to benefit others. 
You formerly conceived a great heart, and made a vow 
vith yourself to travel alone through different lauds 
regardless of life, to seek for the law for the good of the 
world.-^ Borgetful of your own country, you should be 
ready to meet death; indifferent to renown or failure, 
you should labour to open the door for the spread of the 
holy doctrine, to lead onwards the crowds who are de¬ 
ceived by false teaching, to consider others first, yourself 
afterwards; forgetful of renown, to think only of religion 
{iiilurgc the law).” 

On this, with no further e.xcuses, he hastened in com¬ 
pany with the messengers to present himself to the king. 
Ivumara-raja said, “ Although I am without talents my¬ 
self, I have always been fond of men of conspicuous 
learning. Hearing, then, of your fame and distinction, I 
ventured to ask you here to visit me.” 

He replied, “ I have only moderate wisdom, and I am 
confused to think that you should have heard of my poor 
reputation.” 

Kumara-raja said, “'Well, indeed! from regard for the 
law and love of learning to regard one.self as of no account, 
aiiel to travel abroad regardless of so great dangers, to 
wander through strange countries' This is the result of 
the transforming power of the king’s government, and tlie 
exceeding learning, as is reported, of the country. How, 

^ To savo all creatures ^JuL) 
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through the kingdoms of India there are many persons 
who sing about the victories of the Tsin king of the 
Mahacliina country. I have long heard of this. And is it 
true that this is your honourable birthplace ?” 

He said, “ It is so. These songs celebrate the virtues 
of my sovereign.” 

He replied, “ I could not think that your worthy self 
was of this country. I have ever had an esteem for its 
manners and laws. Long have I looked towards the east, 
hut the intervening mountains and rivers have prevented 
me from nersonallv visiting it.” 

In answer I said, “ My great sovereign’s holy qualities 
are far renowned, and the transforming power of his virtue 
reaches to remote districts. People from strange countiies 
pay respect at the door of his palace, and call themselves 
his servants.” 

KumMa-ruja said, “ If his dominion is so great {covering 
thus Ms subjects), my heart strongly desires to bear my 
tribute to his court. Put now Siladitya-rftja is in the 
country of Kajiighira (Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo), about to dis¬ 
tribute large alms and to plant deeply the root of merit 
and wisdom. The Sramans and Brahmans of the five 
Indies, renowned for their learning, must needs come 
together. He has now sent for me. I pray you go with 
me ' ” 

On this they went together. 

On the east this country is bounded by a line of hills. 
>0 that there is no great city {capital) to the kingdom. 
Their frontiers, therefore, are contiguous to the barbarians 
of the south-west (of China). These tribes are, in fact, 
akin to those of the Man-® people in their custom^. On 
inquiry I ascertained that after a two months’ journey 
we reach the south-western frontiers of the province of 
Sz’chuen (SMth). But the mountains and rivers present 
obstacles, and the pestilential air, the poisonous vapours, 

® The ‘ Man peeple’ [man lo) are the south-west barbarians (so named 
by the Chinese). 
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the fatal snakes, the destructive vegetation, all these 
causes of death prevail. 

On the south-east of this country herds of vdld ele¬ 
phants roam about in numbers; therefore, in this district 
tliey use them principally in war. 

Going from this 1200 or 1300 li to the south, we come 
to the country of San-mo-ta-cha (Samatata). 

San:-wo-ta-cha (Samatata). 

This country ®®i3 about 3000 li in circuit and borders on 
the great sea. The land lies low and is rich. The capital 
is about 20 li round. It is regularly cultivated, and is 
rich in crops, and the flowers and fruits grow everywhere. 
The climate is soft and the habits of the people agreeable. 
The men are hardy by nature, small of stature, aud of 
black complexion ; they are fond of learning, and exer¬ 
cise themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. There 
are professors (believers) both of false and true doctrines. 
There are thirty or so saiiijlidrumas with about 2000 
prie.sts. They are all of the Sthavira (Shang-tso-iui) 
school. There are some hundred Deva temples, in which 
sectaries of all kinds live. The naked ascetics called 
Hirgranthas (Xi-kien) are most numerous. 

Xot far out of the city is a stupa which was built by^ 
AsAka-iaja. In this place Tathagata in former days 
preached the deep and my sterious law for seven days for 
the good of the Deva.s. Ey' the side of it are traces 
where the four Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. 

Xot far from this, in a safighdrcinia, is a figure of 
Buddha of green jade. It is eight feet high, %vith the 
marks on its person perfectly shown, and with a spiritual 
power which is exercised from time to time. 

Going north-east from this to the borders of the 


Eastern Eeng.al ; SamOtata or hid. Alt, in. 6S1). It is named by 
Samat.rta me.ans “the shore conn- Waniha Mihira (hr. Saihlt., .xiv. 6) 
try” or “level country” (Lassen along with Mithila and Orissa. 
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ocean, ^ve come to the kingdom of Srikshetra (Sui-li- 
ch’a-ta-lo).®i 

Farther, on to the south-east, on the borders of the 
ocean, we come to the country of Kamalahka (Kia- 
mo-laug-kia);S2 still to the east is the kingdom of Dvara- 
pati (To-lo-pc-ti); 3 = still to the east is the country of 
Isanapura (I-shang-na-pu-lo) ; still to the east is the 
country of Mahachanipa (Mo-ho-chen-po), which'is the 
same as Liii-i. Xext to the south-west is the country 
called Yam an ad v ipa®^(Yavanadvlpa—Yen-nio-na-cheu). 
These six countries are so hemmed in by mountains and 
rivers that they are inaccessible;®^ but their limits and 
the character of the people and country could be learned 
by inquiry. 

From Samatata going west 900 li or so, we reach the 
country of Tan-mo-li-ti (Tamralipti). 


Tan-mo-li-ti (T.Imealipti).®® 


This country is 1400 or 1500 li in circuit, the capital 
about 10 li. It borders on the sea. The ground is low 
and rich ; it is regularly cultivated, and produces flowers 
and fruits in abundance. The temperature is liot. The 
manners of the people are quick and hasty. The men 
are hardy and brave. There are both heretics and be¬ 
lievers. There are about ten sah'jkdrdmas, with about 
1000 priests. The Deva temples are fifty in number, in 


Srikshetra or Tharekhettara is 
the name of an ancient Burmese 
kingdom, whose capital city of the 
same name near Prome, on the Ira.- 
wadi ; but this is ifouth-cast, whiKt 
nortfi’Cast, towards Sribatta or Silhet, 
does not lead to “the borders of the 
ocean.” 

Kamalafikd : Pegu (Hahsii- 
wadi) and the delta of the TrAwjuli, 
called Ilainauya, and earlier Aiainaiia 
Bwaravuti is the cla'^sic name 
for the town and di^-trict of San- 
dowe, but in Buimcse history it is 
also applied to Siam (l^hayre, Jlibt. 


of BurmOi p. 32). 

Yamadvipa is an island men¬ 
tioned in the \\iyu-puni 7 ia, but pro¬ 
bably fabulous. 

f.e., the pilgrim did not enter 
them. 

TaA'aXcTTjs in Ptol., lib. vii. c. 
I, 73 - Tdmalitti or T nialipti, the 
modern Tainluk, on tiu- Selai, ju^t 
a])o\e its junction with the Hughli. 
Jour 1 *. A. 6'. vol. V. p. 135 ; Wil¬ 
son. Visfi/iu-pur.y vol. ii. p. 177 ; 
La-jsen, /. A., vol. i. p. 177 ; Varaha 
jMib.. yb*. .S'., X. 14; Tumour, Ma- 
haianbo, pp. 70, 115. 
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Avliicli various sectaries dwell mixed together. The coa^t 
of this country is formed hy (or in) a recess of the sea; 
the water and the laud embracing each other.®^ ’Won¬ 
derful articles of value and gems are collected here in 
abundance, and therefore the people of the country are in 
general very rich. 

By the side of the city is a stujtci which was built by 
Asoka-raja; by the side of it are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked. 

Going from this north-west yoo li or so, we come to the 
country Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna). 


KiE-LO-XA-SXJ-FA-LA-NA (KAEXASirVAT:XA).s3 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 15CX3 li in circuit; the 
capital is about 20 li. It is thickly populated, The 
householders are very {rich and in case). The land lies 
low and is loamy. It is regularly cultivated, and pro¬ 
duces an abundance of flowers, with valuables numerous 
and various. The climate is agreeable; the maimers of 
the people honest and amiable. Tliey love learning 
exceedingly, and apply themselves to it with earnestness. 
There are believers and heretics alike amongst them. 
There are ten sanglidrdmas or so, with about 2000 jiriests. 
Tliey study the Little Veliicle of the Sammatiya {Ching- 
tiang-jju) school. There are fifty Ddva temples. The 
heretics are very numerous. Besides these there are 
three sanglidrcirnas in which they do not use thickened 
milk (ii loli), following the directions of Devadatta (Ti- 
p’o-ta-to). 3 f 

By the side of the capital is tlie sanghCirCima called 

/e., the coa.sit of the country is of his inferiority in point of influ- 
that of a large bay. ence to Buddha, he became his 

Ivarna was tlio king of Ahga, enemy. One of the rules of his 
whose capital is placed at Kama- sect was not to use butter. A sect 
siarh near Bhagalpur (IM. Martin, revering him as a Buddha existed 
hid.., voL ii. pp, 31, 3S f., 46, up to a d. 400 (Eitel, 5. i\) Bor an 
50. account of his more rigortius ascetic 

Devadatta appears to have had praxis, see Oldeiiberg, Buddha, pp. 
a body of disciples ; in consequence 160, 161. 
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Lo-to-wei-chi (Eaktaviti),'“ the halls of which are light 
and spacious, the storeyed towers very lofty. In this 
establishment congregate all the most distinguished, 
learned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. They 
strive to promote each other’s advancement by exhor¬ 
tations, and to perfect their character.*^ At first the 
people of this country did not believe in Buddha; at 
this time there was a heretic of Southern India who 
wore over his belly copper-plates and on his head a 
lighted torch. With lofty steps, staff in hand, he came 
to this country. Sounding aloud the drum of discussion, 
he sought an adversary in controversy. Then a man 
said to him, “Why are your head and your body so 
strangely {arrayed) ? ” He said, “ My wisdom is so great, 
I fear my belly will burst, and because I am moved with 
pity for the ignorant multitude who live in darkness, 
therefore I carry this light on my head.” 

After ten days, no one was found to question him. 
Among all the learned and professed scholars there was 
not a single person to discuss with him. The king 
said, “ Alas! what ignorance prevails in my territories, 
that no one should be able to challenge the difficult 
propositions of this stranger. "What a disgrace to the 
country! We mu.st scheme and seek through the most 
obscure retreats.” 

Then one said to him, “ In the forest there is a strange 
man who names himself a Sramana, he is most diligent 
in study. He is now living apart in silence and obscurity, 
and so he has lived for a long time ; who so well able 


Meaning ^^rcdviud.'' I adopt 
the Sanskrit restoration from Julien. 

Literally, “to promote their 
mutual perfection by shaping and 
f-inoothing {in the sense of polishing) 
their rea'-on and virtue/' 

■*- Julien refers this expression to 
the time when Hiuen Tsiang was 
there (p S5, n. 3) ; in this case, it 
is possible that the allusion in vul. 


i. p. 4, n. 22, is to this encounter. 
But as the sanghardma was already 
built when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
the capital, it is difficult to under* 
.‘‘tand how the event occurred at that 
time. 

Wou ming— darkness. 

It may also mean “the diffi- 
cultv” resulting from the stranger’s 
challenge. 
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by his united virtue to controvert this irreligious man 
as he ?”« 

The king hearing this, went himself to invite him to 
come. The Sramana replying, said, “ I am a man of 
South India; I stop here on my travels merely as a 
stranger. My abilities are small and commonplace ; I 
fear lest you should not know it, hut yet I will come 
according to your wish, though I am by no means certain 
as to the character of the discussion. If, however, I am 
not defeated, I will ask you to erect a sangkdrdma, and 
summon the fraternity to glorify and extol the law of 
Buddha.” The king said, “ I accept your terms, nor could 
I dare to forget your virtue.” 

Then the Sramana, having accepted the king’s invita¬ 
tion, proceeded to the arena of controversy. Then the 
heretic went through (chanted) some 30,000 words of 
his school. His arguments were profound, his illustra¬ 
tions {figures or writing) ample ; his whole di.scourse, both 
as to names and qualities, was captivating to sight and 
hearing. 

The Sramana, after listening, at once fathomed his 
ineauiug; no word or argument deceived him. With a 
few hundred words he discriminated and explained every 
difficulty, and then he asked {the heretic) as to the 
teaching {the gjrincijples) of his school. The words of the 
heretic were confused and his arguments devoid of force, 
and so his lips wei’e closed and he could not reply. 
Thus he lost his reputation, and, covered with confusion, 
retired. 

The king, deeply reverencing the priest, founded this 

^ Julien translates this passage represent, or, vindic.ate, religion;” 
thus: ‘‘Could he conduct himself and “to unite virtue ’ means “so 
thus if he was not attached to the virtuously or fully.” 
law and devoted to virtue?” The The symbol Uh (virtue) some- 

passage is difficult ; literally it runs times stands for 4 /(ad«)ifa, !.e your 
thus: ‘‘With this no-master, who is reverence” or “your excellency.” It 
able so well as this (Sramana) to may also refer to the priesthood 
embody the law, to unite virtue ? ” generally. It is applied in inscrip- 
“ To embody the law ” means “to tions to Sthaviras or prie.sts. 
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convent; and from that time and afterwards the teaching 
of the law widely extended {through the Icmgcloni).^'^ 

By the side of the saiiglidrcima, and not far off, is a 
stupa which was built by Asoka-raja. When Tathagata 
was alive in the world he preached here for seven days, 
explaining (the law) and guiding {men). By the side of 
it is a rihdra ; here there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. There are several other 
stupas ill places where Buddha explained the excellent^ 
law.^® These were built by Asoka-raja. 

Croing from this 700 li or so in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion, we come to the country of U-cha. 


U-CHA (Udka), 

This country is 7000 li or so in circuit; the capital 
city^® is about 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and it produces abundance of grain, and every kind of 
fruit is grown more than in other countries. It would be 
difficult to name the strange shrubs and the famed 
flowers that grow here. The climate is hot; the people 
are uncivilised, tall of stature, and of a yellowish black 
complexion. Their words and language {pronunciation) 
differ from Central India. They love learning and apply 
themselves to it without intermission. Most of them be¬ 
lieve in the law' of Buddha. There are some hundred 
sahglidrumas, witli 10,000 priests. They all study the 
Great Vehicle. There are fifty Deva temples in wdiich 
sectaries of all sorts make tlieir abodes. The stilpas, 


0 )', he widely extended the 
teachinc;- of the law. 

The original has kiw/ fa, the 
law of the ; perhaps king is a 

mistake for min, excellent.” 

U(lra or Odra is Orissa {Ma- 
hnbh., ii. 1174, lii. 19S8); also called 
Vtkala {Mahahh., vii. 122; Vishnu- 
■pnr., vol. ii. p. 160). 

This capital is generallv identi¬ 
fied with Jajipura on the Baitani; 
Mr. Fergubson suggests Midna2>ur 


(/. R. A. S., JS'.S., vol. vi. p. 249); his 
remarks (in this pajier) on the whole 
of this part of the pilgrim’s route are 
of great intere.st. He first noticed 
that the journey of Hiuen Tsiang to 
Kririiarujja was made from Ndlanda 
on his return to that monastery 
from South India ; he al.=«o points 
out the errors made by his jMede- 
cessors in the same inquiry and cor¬ 
rects them. 
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to the number of ten or so, point out spots where Buddha 
2ireached. They were all founded by Asoka-rfija. 

Ill a great mountain on the south-west frontiers of 
the country is a saiiglidrdma called Pushpagiri (Pu-se- 
jio-k’i-li); the stone stiijja belonging to it exhibits very 
many spiritual wonders {miracles). On fast-days it emits 
a bright light. Por this cause believers from far and near 
flock together here and present as ofTerings beautifully 
embroidered {flower) canopies {uralrellas ); they place 
these underneath the vase at the top of the cupola,®" 
and let them stand there fixed as needles in the stone. 
To the north-west of this, in a convent on the mountain, 
is a st 4 pa where the same wonders occur as in the former 
case. These two st 4 pias were built by the demons,®^ and 
hence are derived the extraordinary miracles. 

On the south-east frontiers of the country, on the 
borders of the ocean, is the town Charitra (Che-li-ta-lo),““ 
about 20 li round. Here it is merchants depart for 
distant countries, and strangers come and go and stop 
here on their way. The walls of the city are strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles. 


Remains, probabjy of a stfipa^ 
have been found near Aska (/ IL A. 
S, vol XX. p. 105). 

Literally, “ underneath the 
de^\''Vt^sel or vase.” Here we have 
another in.stance of the custom of 
orouning the stiipa with a dew- 
vase, or “ vessel of immortality ’’ 
{ninara karl-a). The custom would 
appear to have oiiiiinated in the 
idea that “sweet dew” thus col¬ 
lected in a vessel had miraculous 
'lUalities as “the water of life” 
Hr. Burgess remarks that these flails 
Were probably fixed “ on the capital 
of the stupa, on uhich was placed 
the relic-casket (when nut enshrined 
inside the capital over the (jarhha 
of the i^tupa).'' 

It is satisfactory to find that 
dulien in this pas'sage translates 
the “inverted va&e or alms-dish” by 


cupola. It should have been so 
rendered throughout. 

^ The expre&^ion shin Inrci does 
not mean demons in a bad sense, 
but spiritual or divine buijy>. It 
might also be rendered “ sjdirits 
and demons.” Cunniiieliani sup¬ 
poses the two hills named in tlie 
text to be Udayagiri and Ivhanda- 
giri, in which many Buddhist caves 
and inscriptions have been dis¬ 
covered. These hills are 20 miles 
to the south of Katak and 5 miles 
to the we&t of the grand gioup of 
temples at Bhuvane.swaia (A?ic. 
Gcoff. of India, p. 512). 

5 "’ In Chinese, Faddng, “city of 
departure.” This is exactly Pto¬ 
lemy’s TO dd)tT7)plOV TOJV els TT-jV 

Xpvayi' ipirXeovTfAjy (lib. vii. c. 1,15). 
Comp. Larsen, /. A., vul. i. p. 205, 
and vol. iii. p. 202. It is plain 
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Outside the city there are five convents one after the 
other; their storeyed towers are very high, and carved 
with figures of saints exquisitely done. 

Going south 20,000 li or so is the country of Siriihala 
(Seng-kia-lo). In the still night, looking far off, we see 
the surmounting precious stone of the tooth-stupa of 
Buddha brilliantly shining and scintillating as a bright 
torch burning in the air. 

From this going south-west about 1200 li through 
great forests, we come to the kingdom of Kong-u-t’cT 
(Konyodha). 


Kong-u-t’o (KduyoDHA ?). 

This kingdom is about 1000 li in circuit; the capital 
is 20 li round. It borders on a bay {angle of the sea). 
The ranges of mountains are high and precipitous. The 
ground is low and moist. It is regularly cultivated and 
productive. The temperature is hot, the disposition of the 
people brave and impulsive. The men are tall of stature 
and black complexioned and dirty. They have some 
degree of politeness and are tolerably honest. With 
respect to their written characters, they are the same as 
those of Mid-India, but their language and mode of pro¬ 
nunciation are quite different. They greatly respect the 
teaching of heretics and do not belietm in the law of 
Buddha. There are some hundred Deva temples, and 
there are perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of different sects. 


(from Hiuen Tsiang’s remark, that 
the piccimis &tone could be seen at 
a distance of 20,000 li) that he is 
ciinfii'«ing t/iis Charitrapura with the 
one farther south, two days’ sail from 
Ceylon. 

.M. Julien renders it “five 
by mistake. 

/. -S A. S., N.S., vol. vi. 
p. 250 Cunningham supposes this 
place to be Ganjani. The origin of 
the name Ganjam is not known. 
When Hiuen Tsiang returned to 
Magadha he found that Harsha- 
vardhana had just returned from a 


successful expedition against the 
king of Ganjam. Cunningham 
thinks that Ganjam was then an¬ 
nexed to the province of Orissa 
(Robert Sewell, vol. i. p. 2). 

Mr.Pergussunremarksthat “Hhord- 
hagar in the neighbourhood of Bhu- 
vanOswar is just 170 miles south¬ 
west from Midnapur, and it is im¬ 
possible to mistake the Chilka 
Lake as the great bay and the two 
seas of the text. Perhaps Hiuen 
Tsiang stopped here to vi.-'it the 
caves in the Khandagiri and Uday- 
agiri hills” (/. A. S., loc. cit.) 
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Within the limits of this country there are several tens 
of small towns which border on the mountains and are 
built contiguous to the sea.®® The cities themselves are 
strong and high ; the soldiers are brave and daring; they 
rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so that no one 
can resist them. This country, bordering on the sea, 
aljounds in many rare and valuable articles. They use 
cowrie siiells and pearls in commercial transactions. The 
great greenish-blue elephant comes from this country. 
Tliev liarness it to their conveyances and make very long 
journeys. 

Trom this going south-west, we enter a vast desert, 
jungle, and forests, the trees of which mount to heaven 
and hide the sun. Going 1400 or 1500 li, we come to the 
country of Kie-ling-kia (Kalihga). 


Kie-lixg-kia (Iv.A.LIXG.4). 

This country® is 5000 li or so in circuit; its capital is 
20 li or so round. It is regularly cultivated and is pro¬ 
ductive. Tlowers and fruits are very abundant. The 
forests and jungle are continuous for many hundred li. 


It produces the great tawny 
much prized by neighhouriu* 

The phrase hai liau does not 
necess.irily imply “the confluence of 
two .seah.” It seein.s to mean that 
the towns were built near the moun¬ 
tains (the Mahendra Maid?), but 
in communication with the sea-coa&t. 
So alung; the wc.-^t coast of South 
America the towns built at thefoot of 
the hills are in coininuuicatiun with 
the .sL-a by ports of einbarcatiuii {ein- 
larcadvrts). 

It may mean simply “ dark 
colouivil; ” but tsiiiy generally 
nican^ ‘‘the colour of nature, as the 
azure of the sky or tlie green of 
growing plants” (Wells Williams). 
The phrase for hhu'k is un U iny. 

The frontier line of Kalihga 
cannot have e-\tended be\oiid the 
^-roda\ari river on the south-west, 
and the Gaoliya branch of the In¬ 


wild elephant, which are 
; provinces. The climate is 

dravati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham). Tor an account of 
the Kalihga desa, see Sewell, op. ctt, 
p. ly. The chief town vas proba¬ 
bly Raijaiiiahendri, where the 
Chalukyas jjeiliaps established 
lished their capital. Either this 
place or Korihga, on the sea-coa.st, 
agrees with the bearing and distance 
given in the text. If, however, we 
accept Mr. Fergus>on's hypotlic'is 
that the capital of Kbiuodlja was 
near Katuk, and calculating the U 
to be oiie-sev'enth of a mile, we 
.'^hall have to seek for the capital of 
Kalihga near ATjayanagrain. Tor a 
notice respecting Kajuiuaheiidri see 
Sewell, ListSy &c., vol. i. ]). 22. 

The same word is used in the 
previous section ; see u. 60. 
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burning; the disposition of the people vehement and 
impetuous. Though the men are mostly rough and un¬ 
civilised, they still keep their word and are trustworthy. 
The language is light and tripping,® and their pronuncia¬ 
tion distinct and correct. But in both particulars, that is, as 
to words and sounds, they are very different from Mid-India. 
There are a few who believe in the true law, but most of 
them are attached to heresy. There ai’e ten sahr/lidrdmas, 
with about 500 jsriests, who study the Great A^ehicle accord¬ 
ing to the teaching of the Sthavira school. There are some 
100 Deva temples with very many unbelievers of different 
sorts, the most numerous being the Nirgranthas ® [iMi-ldn 
followers]. 

In old days the kingdom of Kalihga had a very dense 
population. Their shoulders rubbed one with the other, 
and tlie axles of their chariot wheels grided together, and 
when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect tent was 
formed.®^ Tliere was a Rlshi possessed of the five super¬ 
natural powers,®® who lived {perched) on a high precipice,®® 
cliGi'isliing his [jure {thouc/hts). Being put to shame (in¬ 
sulted) because he had gradually lost liis magic powers, lie 
cursed the people with a wicked imprecation, and caused 
all dw’elliiig in the country, both young and old, to perish; 
wise and ignorant alike died, and the jiopulation dis- 
a];)peared. After many ages the country was gradually re¬ 
peopled by emigrants, but yet it is not properly inhabited. 
This is why at the present time there aie so few who 
dwell here. 

Hot far from the south of the capital there is a stiipa 
about a hundred feet high; this was built by Asoka-iaja. 
By the side of it there are traces wBere the four past 
Buddhas sat down and w'alked. 

This description of their Ian- there would be a continuous tent 
{^iiage will aj'jtear natural to those formed. 

M h< <ha\e had Ivling boys aboutthem. Explained by Julien as refer- 

•'d I)iganihara Jainas, UKit', vol. i, to %hfd imTididbhijnds. 

p. 145, n. 74. ^ Julien tiaiislates gan by ca* 

J.C., by stretching out their aims vern ; ” but it means “a rocky or 
one to another, so close were they, precipitous mountain.” 
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I\ear the northern frontier of this country is a great 
mountain precipice on the top of which is a stone stujpa 
about a hundred feet high. Here, at the begdiming of the 
kalpa, when the years of men’s lives w'ere boundless, a 
Fratveka Buddha readied Nirvana. 

From this going north-west through forests and moun¬ 
tains about 1800 li, we come to the country of Kiao-sa-lo 
(Kosala). 


Kiao-sa-lo (Kosala). 


This country®'^ is about 5000li in circuit; the frontiers 
consist of encircling mountain crags; forests and jungle 
are found together in succession. The capital ™ is about 
40 li round ; the soil is ricli and fertile, and yields abun¬ 
dant crops. Tlie towns and villages are close together. 
The population is very dense. The men are tall and black 
cornple.vioned. The disposition of the people is hard and 
violent; they are brave and impetuous. There are both 
heretics and believers here. They are earnest in study 
and of a high intelligence. The king is of tlie Kshattriva 
race; he greatly honours the law of LuJdha, and his 
virtue and love are far renowned. There are aLout one 
hundred saiiglidrdinas, and somewhat less than 10,000 


Perhaps Mahtnclragiri 

A PiatyC'ka EmKlha h one who 
has reached enlightenment ‘‘for him- 
''L-If aldiie ; ” that is, he is not able 
to enliyhton others by jircaching or 
jduidiny. In Chinese it is rendered 
tnh h'loh, “a solitary Euddha,”forthe 
same ^ea^on. 

To be disti^glu^hed from .Sra- 
va'.ti or A(\ udhy.l, which di>tiicfc was 
aho called K 64 ala or Kosala. 8ee 
ilson, Vishnu-par., vul. ii p 172; 
Larsen. / A.. voL i.p. It 3 o, ^ol. iv. p. 
70a. Jt lay to the south-west of 
Ou-.sa and in the dhtrict watered 
hv the upper feeders of the Maha- 
iiadi and Godavari. 

There is some uncertainty as to 
the capital of thiscountiy. General 
Cunninehain, who identifies the an¬ 
cient Kosala with the modern pro- 
VOL. n. 


vince of Eerdr or Gondwaiia. places 
it at ChaiidA, a walled toum 290 
iiiile.s to the north-west of Kajania- 
heiidri, with Nagpur, Amaravati, or 
Ilichpiir as altcniatives; the three 
last-named towns appear to be too 
far lioni the capital of Kalinga. 
Put if we allow live li to the mile, 
the di>tancG eitlier of Nagpur or 
Auiai d vati from Riijamaheiidri would 
a^ree with the l^ooor 1900 li of 
HiuenTiiang. There is much men¬ 
tion in I-tsing’s memoirs of priests 
visiting and remaining at a jilace 
called Amaravati; itmayrefc-r to Ku- 
sala. Mr Eergu-soii, calculating thefi 
at one-.-ixth of a mile, suggests either 
Wairagarh or Bhandak,both of them 
site> of old cities, as the capital. He 
prefers the former for reasons stated 
{J. II. A. iS.i N S, vol. vi. p. 260). 

0 
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priests: they all alike study the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. There are about seventy Deva temples, fre¬ 
quented by heretics of different persuasions. 

Hot far to the south of the city is an old saiiijhdrdma, 
by the side of which is a stilpa that was built by Asoka- 
laja. In this place Tathagata, of old, calling an assembly, 
exhibited his supernatural power and subdued the unbe¬ 
lievers. Afterwards Hagarjuna Bodhisattva (Lowj- 
ncnij-T)H-sa) dwelt in the sahglidrdma. The king of the 
country was then called Sadvaha.'^^ He greatly prized 
and esteemed Hagarjuna, and provided him with a city- 
gate hut.’^^ 

At this time Ti-p’o (T)eva) Bodhisattva coming from 
the country of Chi-sse-tscu (Ceylon), sought to hold a 
discussion with him. Addressing the gate-keeper he 
said, “ Be good enough to announce me.” Accordingly 
the gate-keeper entered and told Hagdrjuna. He, recog¬ 
nising his reputation, filled up a ixitm with water and 
commanded his disciple to iiold the water before this 
Deva. Deva, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a 
needle into it. The disciple lield thepdfra, and with some 
anxiety and doubt returned to Hagarjuna. “ What did he 
say,” he asked. The disciple replied, ■' He was silent and 
said nothing; he only dropped a needle into the water.” 

Kdgarjuiia said, “What wisdom! Who like this man! 
To know the springs of action (laotircs), this is the privilege 
of a god ' to penetrate subtle juinciples is the privilege of 
an inferior saint.^“ Such full wisdom as this entitles him 
to be allowed to enter forthwith.” He (the disciple) 
replied, “What a saying is this ! is this then the sublime 
eloquence {sINIV) of silence?” 

“This water,” he (Hagarjuiia) went on to say, “is 
shaped according to the form <jf the vessel that holds it; 

Expressed phonetically by So- An inferior saint (ya shing) is 

to-p’o'ho, with the meaning, “he an expression applied to IMeiiciu.-* 
who draws the good.’* compared with Confucius (Julieii). 

Placed guards round his hut In this passage the title is referred 
(Julien). to Duva in comparison with Buddha. 
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it is pure or dirty according to the character of things (in it ); 
it fills up every iuteiatice; in point of clearness and com- 
]irehensiveuess lie, on beholding the water, compared it 
to the wisdom which I have acquired by study. Dropping 
into it a needle, he pierced it, as it were, to the bottom. 
Show this extraorJinaiw tnan in here at once, and let him 
be presented.” 

Xow the inaiiiier and appearance of Xagarjuna were 
imposing, and inspired all with respect. In discussion all 
were awed by it, and submitted {bowed ilie head). Deva 
being aware of his excellent characteristics, had long 
desired to consult him, and he wished to become his 
disciple. But now as he approached he felt troubled in 
mind, and he was abashed and timid. Mounting the 
hall, he sat down awkwardly and talked darkly; but at 
the end of the day his words were clear and lofty. 
Nagarjuna said, “Your learning exceeds that of the 
world and your fine distinctions shine brighter than the 
former (teachers). I am but an old and infirm man; 
but having met with one so learned and distinguished, 
surely it is for the purpose of spreading tlie truth and for 
transmitting without interruption the torch of the law, 
and propagating the teaching of religion. Truly this is 
one who may sit on the upper seat to expound dark say¬ 
ings and discourse with precision.” 

Deva hearing these words, Iris heart conceived a degree 
of self-coiitiJence, and being about to open the storehouse 
of wisdom, he first began to roam tlirougli the garden 
of dialectic and handle fine sentences; then having 
looked up for some indication of approval (confirmation 
of his anjnrncnt), he encountered the imposing look of the 
master; his words escaped him; his mouth was closed; 
and leaving his seat, he made some excuse, and asked to 
be instructed. 

Yagrajuiia said, “Sit down again; I will communicate 

I have traiirslated it thus ; liter- of imfuthoniable fulness, as you 
ally it runs ‘’clear and limpid and showed it to him.” 
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to you the truest and most profound principles which the 
king of the law himself verily handed down (taiir/Jd fur 
transmission).” Deva then prostrated himself on the 
ground, and adored with all his heart, and said, “ Both 
now and for ever I will dare to listen to your instructions.” 

ISlagarjuna Bodhisattva was well practised in the art 
of compounding medicines ; by taking a preparation {pill 
or calx), he nourished the years of life for many hundreds 
of years,'^ so that neither the mind nor appearance decayed. 
Sadvaha-raja had partaken of this mysterious medicine, 
and his years were already several hundred in number. 
The king had a young son who one day addressed his 
mother thus, “ When shall I succeed to the royal estate ?” 
His mother said, “ There seems to me to be no chance 
of that yet; your father the king is now several hundred 
years old, his sons and grandsons are many of them dead 
and gone through old age. This is the result of the 
religious power of Xagarjuna, and the intimate knowledge 
he has of compounding medicines. The day the Bddhis- 
attva dies the king will also succumb. Now the wisdom 
of this Nagtirjuna is great and e.xtensive, and his love and 
compassion very deep; he would give up for the benefit 
of living creatures his body and life. You ought, there¬ 
fore, to go, and when you meet him, ask him to give you 
his head. If you do this, then you will get your desire.” 

The king’s son, obedient to his mother’s instructions, 
went to the gate of the convent. The doorkeeper, alarmed, 
lan away,'*''''and so he entered at once. Then Nagarjuua 
Bodhisattva was chanting as he wndked up and down. 
Seeing the king’s son he stopped, and said, “ It is evening 
time now ; why do you at such a time come so hastily to 
the priests’ Cjuarters ? has some accident happened, or are 

rSome attribute 600 years to of the Great Vehicle ” (oyh cv'i., p. J/j 
Kagarjuna as hi.s term of life ( Tas- n. i). 

i^llLtf,Bouddis>nc,x>.-](}). This writer To announce the arrival of the 

feays, “ In my opinion the 400 or 600 king’s son (Julieii). Hut it would 
years of life given to Nagarjuna re- seem to mean he ran away through 
for to the development of the '-ystem fear. 
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you afraid of some calamity tliat you have hastened here 
at such a time ? ” 

He ansrvered, “ I rvas considering with my dear motlier 
the words of different mstms, and the examples (thcreiii 
given) of sages who had forsaken {given iqT) the world, 
and I was led to remark on the great value set on life by 
all creatures, and that the scriptures, in their examples 
given of sacrifice, had not enforced this duty of giving 
up life readily fur the sake of those who desired it. Then 
my dear mother said, ‘ Xut so; the Sugatas {shen sJii) of 
the ten regions, the Tathagatas of the three ages, whilst 
living- in the world and giving their hearts to the object, 
have obtained the fruit. Tiiey diligently sought the way 
of Buddha; practising the precepts, exercising patience, 
they gave up tlieir bodies to feed wild beasts, cut their 
flesh to deliver the dove. Thus Baja Chaiidraprabha'' 
(Yueh-kwang) gave up his liead to the Brfdiman; Jlaitri- 
i'iila (Ts’e li) rfija fed the hungry Yak.sha with his blood. 
To recite every similar example would be difficult, but in 
searching through the history of previous .sages, what age 
is there that affords not examples ? And so Xagaijuiia 
Bodhisattva is norv actuated by similar higdr principles; 
as for myself, I have sought a man who for my advantage 
would give me his head, but have never yet found such a 
person for years. If I liad wished to act with violence 
and take the life of a man {commit murder), the crime 
would have been great and entailed dreadful conse¬ 
quences. To have taken the life of an innocent child 
would have been infamous and disgraced my character. 
But the Bodhisattva diligently practises the holy way 
and aspires after a while to the fruit of Buddha. Hi.s 
love extends to all beings and his goodness knows no 
bounds. He esteems life as a bubble, his body as decay¬ 
ing wood. He would not contradict his purpose in refus¬ 
ing such a gift, if requested.” 

Por the story of Chandra- cUiist lit., p. Maitribala, 

pikibha see K. Mitra's yciialcsc Bud- lOid., p. 50, 
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Xagarjuna said, “Your comparisons and your words are 
true. I seek the holy fruit of a Buddha. I have learnt 
that a Buddha is able to "ive up all things, regardino- the 
body as an echo, a bubble, passing through the four forms 
of life,'® continually coming and going in the six ways.™ 
i\Iy constant vow has been not to oppose the desires of 
living things. But there is one difficulty in the way of 
the king’s son, and what is that? If I were to give up 
my life your father also would die. Think tvell of this, 
for who could then deliver him ? ” 

Yagfirjuna, irresolute, walked to and fro, seeking for 
soiiietluug to end his life with; then taking a dry reed 
leaf, he cut his neck as if w ith a sword, and his head fell 
from his body. 

Having seen this, he (the royal iirince) fled precipitately 
and returned. The guardian of the gate informed the 
king of the event from first to last, who whilst listening 
was so affected that he died. 

To the .south-west about 300 li we came to the Po-lo- 
ino-lo-ki-li (Brahmaragiri) niountain.®“ Tiie solitary 
peak of this mountain towers above the rest, and stands out 
with its mighty puecipices as a solid mass of rock without 
approaches or intervening valleys. The king, Sadvaha, for 
the sake of Yfigarjuna Bbdhisattva, tunnelled out this 
rock through the middle, and built and fixed therein {in 

The four inodes of life are de* with the footprint of Bhinia, ie., 
scribed as creatuies ovipaious, \ivi- JSiva \or, if Bhinui, then Dur^a), 
parous, born from spawn or by trails- w(»uld answ er to the hill of Sadvaha. 
formation See Bo;cap. 2. It is tolerably ceitain that the Po- 
The six ways of birth are (i.) as io-yu of Pa-hiau intended for Pur- 
Uevas, (2.)asmen, (3.)asAsuras,(4.) \ati (his inteipretatioii of “pigeon” 
as Prctas, (5.) as beasts, (6.) in (Paritvata) being deiived from hear- 
hell. Sftn at Banaias), and this corroponds 

It would seem that this is the with Bralimara.” Altogether it 
right restoration. The Chinese ex- seems juobable that the woisliip of 
planatioii is ‘’the black peak,” but Burga, or Chanda, or P>hima, or 
here futvj, “a peak,” is probably a Parvati, was affected in this part of 
mistake for fun'j, “a bie.” Brah- India, and probably gave rir^e to, or 
inara is an epithet of Durga or at any late fo'^tered, the W(jrship of 
Chanda. Assuming Bhandak to Avalokite.svara or Kwan-yin. (See 
have been the capital of K(>sala, the que.stion di&cussed, J, il. A, S 
the Winjhasaiii and Bewala Hills, N.S., vol. xv. p. 344.) 
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the middle) a sahghdrdma ; at a distance of some 10 li, by 
tunnelling, he opened a covered vay (cm approach). Thus 
by standing under the rock knowing the way in) ve 
see the cliff excavated throughout, and in the midst of 
long galleries (corridm's) with eaves for walking under 
and high towers (turrets), the storeyed bvulding reaching 
to the height of five stages, each stage with four halls 
with vihdras enclosed (imitcd).^^ In each rihdra was a 
statue of Buddha cast in gold, of the size of life, wrought 
(cast) with consummate art and singularly adorned and 
specially ornamented with gold and precious stones. From 
the high peak of the mountain descending streamlets, like 
small cascades, flow through the different .storeys, winding 
round the side galleries, and tlien discharging themselves 
without. Scattered light-holes illumine the interior (inner 
chanibers).^- 

IVheii first Sadvaha-raja excavated this saiighurdma, 
the men (engaged in it) were exhatrsted and tire king’s 
treasures emptied. His undertaking being only half 
accomplished, his heart was lieavily oppressed; Xftgar- 
juna addressing him said, ‘-'For what reason is the king so 
sad of countenance ? ” The king replied, “ I had formed 
in the course of reflection a great purpose.®^ I ventured 
to undertake a meritorious work of exceeding excellence 
which might endure firm till the coming of Maitteya, but 
now before it is completed my means are exhausted. So 
I sit disconsolate day by day awaiting the dawn, cast 
down at heart.” 

Xagarjuna said, “Afflict not yourself thus; the returns 
conserprent on the high aims of a lofty religious imrpn.^e 

It seems to mean that in each per.'On.sllv vi.-ited the spot. It would 
platform there were four halls, anil seem to have bee:i utterly deserted 
each of these halls had a rihta'ct and waste even in Fa-hiau’s time, 
which were connected. This favour., the record of its^earlv 

The description of this rock- construction in the time of Kagar- 
monastery in the text .shows that juna (about the tir.st centuiy 1; c.) 

It is the same as that de.scribed by Or, “as my great heart was 

Fa-hiau (pp. 139, I40,Bears edition), revolving in chance thoughts. 
Xeither Fa-hian nor Hiiien Tsi.aiig 
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are not to be foiled: your great resolve shall vithout fail 
be accomplished. Eeturii then to your palace; you shall 
have abundance of joy. To-morrow, after you have gone 
forth to roam through and observe tlie wild country round 
{the mountain 2cilds), then return to me and quietly dis¬ 
cuss about the buildings.” The king having received these 
instructions left him after proper salutation {turning to the 
right). 

Then Xagarjuna Bodhisattva, by moistening all the great 
stones with a divine and superior decoction {medicine or 
mixture), changed them into gold. The king going forth 
and seeing the gold, his heart and his mouth mutually 
congratulated each other.®'* Eeturning, he went to Nagar- 
juna and said, “To-day as I roamed abroad, by the influ¬ 
ence of the divine spirits {genii) in the desert, I beheld 
piles of gold.” Ntlgarjuna said, “It was not by the influ¬ 
ence of the genii, but by the power of your great sincerity; 
as you have this gold, use it therefore for your present 
necessities, and fulfil your excellent work.” So the king 
acted and finished his undertaking, and still he had a 
surplus. On this he placed in each of the five stages four 
great golden figures. The surplus still remaining he de¬ 
voted to replenish the necessitous {deficient) branches of 
the exchecpier. 

Then he summoned looo priests to dwell {in the huild- 
ing he had constructed), and there to worship and pray. 
Hdgarjuna Bodhisattva placed in it all the authoritative 
works of instruction spoken by Sakya Buddha, and all the 
explanatory compilations {coininentarics) of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, and the exceptional collection of the miscellaneous 
school.®® Therefore in the first {uppermost) storey they 

^ That is, his words were in ing, the passage will simply niean, 
agreeiiu-iit with the haj'py thoughts “he collected these books (viz., the 
entertained in his heart. siitras and buntras) and diviJetlthem 

If tlii.s be the right rendering into sections.” But if we examine 
of the passage, then the “niisceb the entire passage, it seems to imply 
laneous school” will refer to the that Nagfirjuna collected (l.) dhe 
sitniiliMita cla^s of bonk^. If, how- claiming the authoiit} of 

ever, we adopt JI. Julien’s render- Buddiia's bitterance ; (2.- the wiit- 
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placed only tlie figure of Buddha, aud the sutrus and 
khtras; in the fifth stage fiom the top {i.e., in the loux&t), 
they placed the Brahmans {inire men) to dwell, with all 
necessary things provided for them; in the three niidiile 
storeys they placed the pn-iests and their disciples. The 
old records state that when Sadvaha-rfija had finished, he 
calculated that the salt consumed by the werkiiieii cost 
nine kotis of gold pieces. Afterwards the priests having 
got angry and quarrelled, they went to the king to get the 
cj^uestion settled. Then the Brahmans said amongst them¬ 
selves, “ The Buddhist priests have raised a quarrel on 
some question of words.” Then these wicked men con¬ 
sulting together, waiting for the occasion, destroyed the 
sahijkdrdma, and afterwards strongly barricaded the place 
in order to keep the priests out. 

From that time no priests of Buddha have lived there. 
Looking at the mountain caves (or heights) from a dis¬ 
tance, it is impossible to find the way into them (the eaves). 
In these times, when they (the Brdhmans) introduce a 
physician into their abodes to tre.ic any sickness, they 
])Ut a veil over liis face on going in and coming out, so that 
he may not know the way. 

From this, going through a great forest south, after goo 
li or so, we come to the country of 'Au-ta-lo (Andhra). 

’An-ta-lo (Andhra). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit; the capital is 
about 20 li round. It is called B’iiig-k’i-lo (Vingila ?) 
The soil is rich and fertile; it is regularly cultivated, aud 
produces abundance of cereals. Tiie temperature is hot, 
and the manners of the people fierce and impulsive. The 
language and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid- 
India, but with reference to the shapies of the letters, they 

ini;3 of the Eodhisattvas ; (3.) the rivers, which was certainly in the 
other miscellaneous book.s. early Andhra dominions In the 

“ This is probably the old city of neighbourhood are said to be rook 
Vohgi, north-\vest of Elnr lake, be- temples and other remains, 
tweeir the Godavari and Krishna 
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are nearly the same. There are twenty sahglidrdmas with 
about 3000 priests. There are also thirty Deva temples 
with many heretics. 

Xot far from Vmgila(?) is a great sahglidrdma with 
storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and 
ornamented. There is here a figure of Buddha, the sacred 
features of which have been portrayed with the utmost 
power of the artist. Before this convent is a stone stCqja 
which is several hundred feet high; both the one and the 
other were built by the Arhat ’ 0 -che-lo (Achala).®^ 

To the south-west of the saiijhdrdnm of the Arhat 
’0-che-lo not a great way is a stlXpci which was built by 
Asoka-rfija. Here TathS.gata in old days preached the 
law, and exhibited his great spiritual powers, and converted 
numberless persons. 

Going 20 li or so to the south-west of the sanghdrdma 
built by Achala (So-hing), we reacli a solitary mountain 
on the top of which is a stone shtpa. Here -Tina®® B8d- 
hisattva composed the hi-ming-lun {Ngdyadvdra-tdruka 
Sdstra or Hitiicidgd This Bodliisactva, after 

Buddha had left the world, received the doctrine and 
assumed the vestments {of a disciple). His wisdom and 
his desires {pntgcrs or coics) were vast. The power of his 
grertD wisdom was Jeep and solid. Pitying the world, which 
was without any .support {reliance), he designed to spread 
tlie sacred doctrine. Having weighed®® the character of 


The Chinese tianslation of the 
Arhat’s name is “he who acts, ’ it 
should therefore be re^-tored to Ach- 
aia. The rea-toration othe^^vi^e 
Uiight ue Achala, wlio is mentioned 
in an inscription at Aja ta. See 
infra. 

The phonetic symbols for Jina 
are OCifi-na: it is translated by 
t'omj shcu, “ )outh-received,” which 
Julien restores to Kuiiiaralabdha. 
Hut tIiU2> Jiaa cannot be translated 
by cither of these phrases. (For an 
account of the works of this BodliH- 
attva, see Hiinviu Nanjio, Catalof/ue, 
Appendix i. Xo. 10). In Hwui-li 


(Lv, fob 5, b.) the translation of 
Ch'in-na is sini}>ly sltm. 

There is much c<mfusion here. 
The text j^ives In - iimvj-Ian, 
which must be restored to IlCtu- 
vklyd ^'dbtni: but .Julien, in hi.s list 
of in'atUy j>. 50S, coriects the text, 
and supplies the title of the work, 
Jn -iniii^-chin'/-l>- 7 ntn-lun, i.e., 
ijadedi'a-tdraka S'CiUra. This may be 
so. but this work is not named in 
Itunyiu Xaiiji«)’s Catalojuc ^luuni^ 
thofje w ritten by Jina 

I do not see in the text that he 
composed this khtra, but coii2,ider- 
ing its character (i uti), he, &c. 
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tlie Hctuvidijd ISdstra, its words so deep, its reasonings 
so wide, and [having considered) that students vainly 
endeavoured to overcome its difficulties in their course 
of study, he retired into the lonely mountains and gave 
himself to meditation to investigate it so as to compose a 
useful compendium, that might overcome the difficulties 
(obscurities) of the work, its abstruse doctrines and com¬ 
plicated sentences. At this time the mountains and 
valley’s shook and reverberated; the vapour and clouds 
changed their appearance, and the spirit of the iiioimtain, 
carrying the Bodhisattva to a height of several hundred 
feet, then repeated (chanted) these words, “In former days 
the Lord of the World virtirously controlled and led the 
people; prompted by his compassionate heart, he delivered 
the Hetuvidyct Bdstra^^ and arranged in due order its 
exact reasonings and its extremely deep and refined words. 
But after the N'irectnct of Tathagata its great piiiiciples 
became obscured ; but now Jina Bodhisattva, whose merit 
and wisdom are so extensive, understanding to the bottom 
the sacred well, will cause the Hetuvich/d Sdstra to spread 
abroad its piower (to add its weight) during tlie present 
day.” 

Then the Bodhisattva caused a bright light to shine and 
illumine the dark places (0/ the world), on which the king 
of the country coucedved a deep reverence as he saw the 
sign of this brilliancy, and being in doubt whether he (i.e., 
Bodhisattva) luicl not entered the Vajrasantudhi (or, dia¬ 
mond ; then he asked tlic Bodhisattva to obtain 

the fruit of “ no further birth.”**’ 

Jiiia said, “ I have entered Sumddhi from a desire to 
explain a profound sAtra ; my heart awaits perfect en¬ 
lightenment (samyah sambudhi), hut has no desire lor this 
fruit that admits of no rebirth.'’ 

The king said, “The fruit of ‘no-hirth’ is the aim of 

It d.ies not necessarily mean That is, to acquire the privilege 

that Buddha composed this work, of an Arhat. 
but delivered [shu'o) or spake it. 
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all tlie saints. To cut yourself off from the three worlds, 
and to plunge into the knowledge of the ‘ three vidyas,’ 
how grand such an aim!®® May you soon attain it!” 

Then Jina Bodhi.sattva, pleased at the request of the 
king, conceived the desire to reach the holy fruit which 
“ exempts from learning.” 

At tliis time Mafijusri Bddhisattva (Miu-ki-ts’iang- 
p’u-sa), knowing Ids purpose, was moved with pity. Wish¬ 
ing to arouse him to the truth and to awaken him in a 
moment, he came and said, “Alas! how have you given 
up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your 
own personal profit, with narrow aims, giving up the pur¬ 
pose of saving all! If you would really do good, you 
ought to transmit and e.xplain the rules of the Yit-hia-sse- 
ti-lioi (Yd/jacltdrya-hhumi ticistra) of Maitreya Bodhisattva. 
By that you may lead and direct students, and cause them 
to receive great advantage.” 

Jiua Bodhisattva receiving these directions, respectfully 
assented and saluted the saint. Then having given him¬ 
self to profound study, he developed the teaching of the 
Hetucidyd ^dstm; but still fearing that the students 
thereof would dread its subtle reasonings and its precise 
style, he composed the H&tuviclyd Sdbtra,^^ exemplifying 
the great principles and explaining the subtle language, in 
order to guide the learners. After that he explained fully 
the Y6ga discipline. 

Brum this going through the desert forest south®® looo 
li or so, we come to To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka).®’’ 


“This is the chief, or complete, 
thing/’ 

This also is a phrase to denote 
the condition of Arhat-'hip. 

The title is defective. It pro¬ 
bably refers to the Nyt(yadvdra- 
f'trdka S'ditru : but, on the other 
hand, till.'' work was comijoded by 
XdgAijuna (.^ee B. Xanjio’s Cata- 
lo/uc, 1223'. The whole of the 
in the te.xt referring to Jina 
la obscure, and probably corrupt. 


^ In the translation of Hwui-lih, 
Juiien gives “vers le &ud,'’ which 
expresshm is quoted by Tergu-'-'on 
(/. A. X.S., vol. vi. p. 262' : 
but it is simply “ going .south in 
the original. 

^ Called also the Great Andhia 
country. Juiien has Dhanakacheka; 
the Pali in.scriptions at Ainaravati 
and Nasik give Idhaniiiakataka, for 
which the Sanskrit would be Dhan- 
yakataka or Bhanyakataka; and in 
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T'O-NA- KIE -TSE- KIA (D IIAXAKatAIva) . 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital some 40 ii round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
aud is regularly cultivated, affording abundant harvests. 
There is much desert country, and the towns are thinly 
populated. The climate is hot. The complexion of the 
people is a yellowish black, and they are b\' nature fierce 
and impulsive. They greatly esteem learning. The con¬ 
vents (saiii/hd/'dmca) are numerous, but are mostly deserted 
aud ruined; of those preserved there are about twenty, 
with 1000 or so priests. They all study the law of the 
(dreat A^ehicle. There are too D^va temples, aud the 
]ieople who frequent them are numerous and of different 
beliefs. 

To the east of the capital (the city) bordering on (lean¬ 
ing against) a mountain is a convent called the Piirva- 
sila {Fo-ypo-shi-lo-seng)}^ To the west of the city lean¬ 
ing against {maintained hj) a mountain is a convent 
called Avarasild.^®^ Tliese were {or, this was) built by 
a former king to do honour to {fur the sal'c uf) LiuJdha. 


an inscription of 1361 a.d. we have 
Uhunyavatipura, and these would 
identify the city of Dlianinakataka 
with Dharanikt'ita close to Amara- 
vati [Ind. Ant., vol. xi. pi?. 95 f.) 
The symbol tse is equivalent to the 
banskiit ta. 

^Ir. i\T;^'usson concludes from a 
report addressed to Government by 
tiie late J. A C. Boswell, and also 
from ^<'nle photographs J)}’- Captain 
Ross Thoinp-'Cn. that almost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt Dejwad'i is the 
city desciibed by Hiueii Tsiang {op. 
cit , p. 263). But see//id. Ant, ut cit. 

The woid is led, to hold, to 
rely on. In the AnaUets (vih 6, 2) 
there is the expression Itti yu iif>, 
u hich Dr. Legge trau'^Iates, “let 
e\ery attainment in wiiat i.s good be 
Jn'nibj tjrasptd.'’' I should suppose, 
therefore, the text means that the 
Rurvasila convent was sujiported by 


or enclo.sed by a mountain on the 
east uf the city. 

The symbol h ajqu'ars to be 
omitted. Fo-lo-po would be erpial to 
Rurva. 

^ 0 ~fa-lO‘Slii-lo, Aparnsila or 
West Mount. Dergu^sun identifies 
this with the Amaravati tope. The 
toj)e is 17 miles west of Bejw.uhl. 
It stands to the south of the town 
of Aiuaravati, which again is 20 
miles north-nurth-we-it of Guntiir. 
The old foit called 3 >harnikbta 
(which appears at one time to ha\e 
been the name of the district) is 
just one mile west of Amanivati. 
“This celebrated Buddhist tope 
was first iliscovered by Raja VeA- 
katuhi Xaymlu'.s .sdoants in .v.n. 
1796: it was visited by Colonel 
Mackenzie and hi.s survey staff in 
1797 ; it was givatly demoli.^hod 1/v 
the Raja, u ho utilised the sculptured 
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He liolloweil the valley, made a road, opened the moun¬ 
tain crag?, constructed pavilions and long (or, lateral) 
galleries ; vide chambers supported the heights and con¬ 
nected the cavernsd®^ The divine spirits respectfully 
defended (this place)-, both saints and sages wandered 
heie and reposed. During the thousand years following 
the Nirvana of Buddha, every year there were a thousand 
laymeiD “3 and priests who dwelt here together during 
the rainy season. When the time Avas expired, all who 
hadi®'^ reached the condition of Arhats mounted into 
the air and fled awacn After the thousand vears the lav- 


maTbltr^ for building niuterials up 
to the year 1816. It was again 
visit-ed by Colonel Blackenzie, who 
made large excavations, in 1816. 
Further excavations in 1835 (?); exa¬ 
mined by Sir Walter EUi-'t, who 
unearthed the ruins of the western 
gateway in 1840. Excavations re- 
comniciiced (by Mr. R. Sewell) in May 
1S77. Further excavations (by Dr. 
James Burgcss) in 1S82-S3 Sewell’s 
LUt of Anti'{uarian Hanaius in Ma¬ 
dras, vol, 1. p 63. F<)r a full and 
valuable account of the sculptures 
of this to]»e «ec Fergusson, Tree ami 
Serptut Worship, also Burgess, Rc' 
port on the Amardvali Stilpja. An 
iii^ciiptioii di.-icuvered by Dr. Burgess 
among the stoiie.s of the Udpa proves 
‘‘ beyond d(tubt that the Ainaravati 
stiip'i '\aa (.itlier already built or was 
being built in the ^econd century 
A.D., if not earlier” i^Burgess, op. 
cU, p 27). 

This would appear to refer to 
his woik in con.-^tiueting a sort of 
“.'■acred way” leading to the tope. 
But the text does not supply any 
information beyond the fact of the 
excavations in coniitction with this 
western sanijhardma. But W'ere 
these excavations confined to “the 
high mountain on the we-st of the 
town, full of cave.-', abutting on the 
river? ’ Perhaps an explanatoin 
may be found by supposing that the 
excavation of the mountain, &c.. 
was independent of the building of 


the santjhdrdma. In Hwui-lih there 
is nothing said about the caverns, 
galleries, and tunnels ; he simply 
states that “the ea'^tern andw'estern 
sanghdrdraas were built by a former 
king of the countiy, and he thoroughly 
searched through all the examples 
{kn: ai shih, rules and patterns) [of 
similar buildings] to be found in Ta- 
hia.” Hiuen Tniang says that “the 
ea-itern and westein C(mYent.s weie 
built [the symbol ch'a in the text 
is lih in Hwui-lih ; I regard it as a 
misprint] by a former king,” and 
then he goes on to say that “ he 
moreover bored through the river 
xalley, holloxved out a road, divided 
the crags, raised pavilions \turreted 
chambeiA) with lateral galleries, 
w^hilst wide chambers suppuited 
(pillowed) the heiglits and con¬ 
nected the caves ” This is all in¬ 
dependent of building the sanghd- 
rdnias, I must confess, how’ever, 
that the position of the stupa, 
seventeen miles we.st of the town, 
and on the other side of the river, 
seems to be a difficulty. With 
reference to Ta-hia, it generally 
translated Baktiia (Bietschneider, 
Atoticcs of MeduLval Utography, &c., 
p. 197). The rules and patterns 
of buildings in Baktria would, I 
should suppose, be those of the 
Greeks. 

Fan fa, common di:?ci2des. 

Or, it may mean all of them 
attained the condition of Aihats. 
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men and saints dwelt together; but for the last hundre 1 
years there have been no priests {dicelling here) in con¬ 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing his shape, 
and appearing sometimes as a wolf, sometimes as a mon¬ 
key, and frightening the disciples; for this reason the 
])]aee has become deserted and wild, with no priests to 
dwell there. 

To the south of the city a little way is a great 
mountain cavern. It is here the master of S(l4rai P’o- 
pi-fe'i-kia (Ehhvaviveka)remains in the palace of 
the Asuras (’ 0 -ssu-lo), awaiting the arrival of ilaitreya 
Bodhisattva as perfect Buddha.^®^ This master of sds- 
tras was widely renowned for his elegant schohirsliip and 
for the depth of Ids vast attainments (virtui). E.\ternally 
he was a disciple of Kapila^"® (Saukhya), but inwardly 
he was fully possessed of the learning of Xugfirjuna. Hav¬ 
ing heard that Dharmapala (Hu-fa-p’u-sa) of Hagadlm 
was spreading abroad the teaching of tlie law, and was 
making many thousand disciples, he desiied to discuss 
with him. He took his religious staff in hand and went. 
Coming to Pataliputra (Po-ch’a-li) he ascertained that 
Dharmapala Bodhisattva was dwelling at the UoiUd tree. 
Then the master of ktstras ordered Ids disciples thus : 
“ Go you to the place where Dliarmapala resides near the 
Bodhi tree, and say to him in my name, ‘ Bodhisattva 
{i.e., Dharmapala) publishes abroad the doctrine [of Bud¬ 
dha) bequeathed to the world: lie leads and directs the 

According to the report quoted relating to Ka^vajia in the Kukku- 
by ZMr. rergusson [op. cit, p. 263), tapada-giW, Julieii has quite iiii.>.se(l 
“ iiiuiiediatt-'ly south of the town the beiiae; he t^aIl^^latfcs as though 
[ic., of Ijejwada) is a singular 15 hAvavi\oka bad become a Uuddha. 
i.'olated rock or hill, along whose In the text it i" ** oxturnally 

ba.-5u and sides there are the remains he wore the clothes or costume of 
of a con.-ideiable number of loek- the Sa-nkh^a n), that i.s, ho 

caves, *kc.” was a follower of Kaiula by out- 

In Chinese Tsing-pin, “he aid profession. JuJieii has trans- 
who discusses with clearness” lated it us though le weie 

(JuL); but in Wong-Puh 193) equivalent to Sanff-kki-chi, but the 
he is called Ming-pin, which seems symbols are quite different, and he 
more accurate. For the story of this himself gives Sdiikhi/a as the equi- 
doctor see 'Wong-Puh cit) valent of Sang-Vic (i-jb 470, 527), 

In this passage, as in the one 
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i”-norant. His foUo-svers look up to him 'svitli respect and 
humility, ainl so it has been for many days ; nevertheless 
Ids vow and past determination have borne no fruit! 
Vain is it to worship and visit the Budhi tree. Swear to 
accomplish your object, and then you will be in the end 
guide of gods and men.’ ” 

Dliarmapala Bodhisattva answered the messenger thus: 
“ The lives of men {or, generations of men) are like a 
phantom; tlie body is as a bubble. The whole day I 
exert myself; I have no time for controversy; you may 
therefore depart—there can be no meeting.” 

The master of sdstras having returned to his ov’n 
country, led a pure {quiet) life and reflected thus: “ In the 
absence of^i® Haiireya as a Buddha, who is there that 
can satisfy luy doubts ? ” Then in froitt of the figure of 
the Bodhisattva Kwan-tsz’-tsai,™ he recited in order 
the Sin-td-lo-ni {IIridaya.dlidruni)d^^ abstaining from 
food and drink. After three years Kwan-tsz’'tsai Bodlii- 
t-attva a[)i eared to him with a very beautifuH^'* body, and 


This passage is obscure, and I 
offttr Ciy tiiiiialation only as tenta- 
tiv’u, It iij'p'-ari. to iue that the 
message to the Bodhisattva was 
couched iroiiieaUy. BhavavivOka 
chitlk-Dgvs Dhaniiaprda on the 
ground that his aim ha^ not yet 
}.)eL-n uccH»lupli^^lcd and to go to the 
Builhi tree to worship is fo<->Uoh and 
inoperative. ‘’Vow to accomplish 
vuiir puip'wf, and it shall hr accom¬ 
plished irre^pxctive of worship or 
humility.” This ^r<»uld seem to 
beu-n the tcndeiicv of Xagar- 
teaching, and Bhavavivcka, 
tiiough outwaidiy a foll<jwer of Ka- 
pila, uas yet full of Xagarjuna’s 

That is, until ISXaitrCya be¬ 
comes BudJha, who ia there that 
can an-'Wer my floubts? It is not 
that 3 Iaiti\‘ya ha 6 become Buddha, 
but until he does m> become. 

This is indiifctly a most im¬ 
portant pass^ige. It show’s that Bha- 
\avivCka, who was imbued “withthe 


spirit of Kagarjuua,” although pro- 
fe:3&ed]y a follower of Kapila, ex 
hibited his faith by going to Avalo- 
kite. 4 vara. This, joined with the 
story of Sadvaha excavating the 
Brahmam (Durgil) couicnt fur IShi- 
garjuna, r-hows that the wor.ship of 
I)urga t\\%)iniiiij-arrii€dandilLc hiyh) 
was the chief feature in the of 

Kagfxrjuna’s teaching ; in other 
words, that the fusion betu'een Bud¬ 
dhism and the native w'fu,-lnp of hill 
gods dates from Kagarjuna’s time, 
and was brought about by his in¬ 
fluence. 

This is a well-known isntra or 
mantra, has been translated in the 
Journal of the U. A. 1 ^ 75 ? P- ~~ ’ 
see aBo Bendall, Cotalwjuc >>j , 

&c., p. 117, add. 1485 The com- 
p<*sition of this isidra. may, I think 
be attributed to Kagarjuiia, as the 
founder of tJie Mahayana doctrine. 

This “ beautiful body ” of A\a- 
lukitOsvara .seems to be deiived from 
foreign sources. The character of 
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aiMressed,/he master of sdstras thus; “What is your pur¬ 
pose He said, “May I keep my body till Jlai- 

trSya cc^ies.” Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodliisattva said, “Man’s 
life is Jubjeet to many accidents. The world is as a 
bubdle/or a phantom. You .should aim at the highest 
resolv# to be born in the Tushita heaven, and there, even 
nowAf to see him face to face and worship.” 

T 1 £ master of sushris said, “ My purpose is fixed; my 
mini cannot be changed.” Bodliisattva said, “ If it is 
so, ton must go to the country of Dhaiialcataka, to the 
sorjh of the city, where in a mountain cavern a diamond- 
ho,jfiing (VaJnqKini) spirit dwells, and there with the 
utmost sincerity reciting the Chi-king-lcanrj-t'o-lo-ni 
ifajragdnulhctrani), you ought to obtain your wish.” 
i On tins the master of idstras went and recited (the 
Ihdrnni). After three years the spirit said to him, “ What 
/s your desire, exhibiting such earnest diligence ? ” The 
rnaster of Sdstras said, “ I desire that my body may endure 
till Maitr£*ya comes, and Avaldkitesvara Bodliisattva 
directed me to come here to request the fulfilment {of 
7 )iy desire). Does this rest with you, divine being?” 

The spirit then revealed to him a formula and said, 
“ There is an Asura’s palace in this nioniitain; if you ask 
according to the rulo given yon, the wuills will open, and 
then you may enter and wait there till you see (Mai- 
tr'cija).” “But,” said the master of Sdstras, “ dwelling in the 
dark, how shall I be able to see or know when the Buddha 


the beauty may be seen from the 
plates bUppUed by Mr. 13 . Hodgson 
i/2 the J. II. A. - 5 ., vol. p. 276. 
There can be little donbt that we 
have he)e a link conneetini^ this 
worship with that of Ardhvisura- 
auahita, the Persian representati\e 
of the beautiful goddc'^s of “ pure 
water.” Compare Anaitis as Venus, 
and the Venus-niountaiiis in Europe 
(Fi'nd)LT'd'), the survi\al of the wor¬ 
ship of lull-^ods, (See Xarl Blind 
on ‘‘water-endr-,” &c., in the Con- 

tciiip"ri(rf 

VOL. IL 


This is the aim of the true 
Binldbiet convert, to be born in tlie 
heaven of M.aitreya after death, and 
there to hoar hi.s ilnctrine, so as to 
be able at hi-? ailvcnt to receive his 
instruction and reach IS'h'mi/a. Op- 
j»osed to this is the forei^m theory of 
a Western paradise. 

This exhibits the character of 
Bh.lvaviv'Tca, who hird charged 
Pharmapala with want of a strong 
determination {oath]. See ante, n. 
109. 


P 
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appears ? ” Vajrapani said, “ When Maitreya V 
the world, I will then advertise you of it.” into 

of sdstras havino; received his instructions, app\'® master 
self with earnestness to repeat the sentences, and nim- 
years, without any change of mind, he repeated tlP^' 
to a nicety (niustarcl-scecl)?^^ Then knocking at tlA 
cavern, it opened out its deep and vast recesses. TV t'ock- 
innunicrable multitude appeared before him looking\“^^ an 
them, but forgetful of the way to return. The masV^°nt 
sdstras passed through the door, and addressing the m';^' 
tude said, “ Long have I prayed and worshipped wi'^^i* 
view to obtain an opportunity to see Maitreya. ^ 
thanks to the aid of a spiritual being, my vow is acc('''’> 
plishecl. Let us therefore enter here, and together awL 
the revelation of this Buddha.” 

Those who heard this were stupified, and dared in 
pass the threshold. They said, “This is a den of sei 
peiits; we shall all be killed.” Thrice he addresseu 
them, and then only si.v persons were content to enter^^^. 
with him. The master of sdstras turning himself and^^i 
advancing, then all the multitude followed him with their 
gaze as he entered. After doing so the stone walls closed > 


J.ulit-'ii translates this “ $ur un 
graine de seneve.” Referring to 
iny translatiun in Wong-Ruh, § 193, 
I had the honour to correspond with 
]M. Julien on the subject, he only 
allowed that the point was worthy 
of consideration. His words are 
the.se : 11 me semble au contraire 

(|ue cela .^ignifie que ia puissance des 
dkdraid i< 'Ites hur une graine de 
seneve fut telle (^ue cette graine, 
inalgre sa legeritc extreme, put, 
etant piojetee sur la pierre, la faire 
s’entiouviir comiiie si elle avait dte 
fiappee avec un instrument d’une 
fei-ce, d’lui i)oids extraordinaire.” 
But there IS something to be said on 
the other side. To ie])eat a formula 
“to a mustard-seed,” is to repeat it 
perfectly {ad untjueni) ; hence the 
name of Siddhartha, “the perfect” 


{yihUai-diJung'), the son of SuddhO- ' 
dana, the promised Buddha, was 
just this, “ the white luu.sturd-seed ” 
(Siddhiirtlm.), because he was “})er- 
fectly endowed.” Whether the 
j)hrase, “faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed ” (ws KOKKOv CLvdircws) does not 
mean “perfect faith'’ (an Oriental¬ 
ism introduced into Balestine, uis 
used for eojs. or Trpos) is a point I 
shall not urge ; but probably the 
familiar story of “ Open Sesame” 
is derived from the legend of Bhava- 
viveka and the “ mustard - seed.” 
Both Ali Baba and the master of 
ktstras succeeded in opening the 
cavern gate by a “mustard-seed” 
fornmla. Cunningham connects the 
name of the place, Dharani-kota, 
with this legend {Anc. Gtoy., p. 

53S)- 
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behind theb and then those left without chided them¬ 
selves for-eglecting his words addressed to them. 

From going south-west looo li or so, we come to 
the kin/om of Chu-li-ye (Chulya). 


^ Chu-li-ye (Chulya or Ohola). 

Th/ country of Chulya (Cliola) is about 2400 or 2500 Ii 
in cYcuit; the capital is about 10 li round. It is deserted 
andf^ib/ 1 , a succession of marshes and jungle. The popu- 
lati('f '*‘3 very small, and troops of brigands go through the 
coitC^'^^y openly. The climate is Iiot; the manners of the 
pn^ple dissolute and cruel. The disposition of the uieu 
js^aturally fierce; they are attached to heretical teaching, 
^t^ie saiighdrdmas are ruined and dirty as well as the 
p)Hests. There are some tens of Feva temples, and many 
^Nirgrantha heretics. 

' At a little distance south-east of the city is a st(q}ii. 
Duilt by A^dka-iflja. Here Tathdgata in old time dwelt, 
and exhibited his spiritual power, and preached the sublime 
law, and defeated the heretics, delivering both men and 
' Fevas. 

Hot far to the west of the city there is an old saiighd- 
rdma. This was the place where Ti-p’o (Fewa) BOdhi- 
sattva discussed with an Aihat. In the first instance, 
Feva Bodhisattva heard that in this convent there was an 
Arhat called Uttara (IVu-ta-lo) who possessed the six 
supernatural powers {gliadalliijhda), and the eight viinu/i- 
sJiccs {means of deliverance)-, forthwith he came from a 
distance to observe his manner as a model. Ilavim; 
arrived at the convent, he asked the Arliat for a night’s 
lodging. How in the place where the Arhat lived {in his 
cell) there was oidy one bed. Having entered, in the 
absence of a mat, he spread some rushes on the ground, 
and showing it to him, begged him to be seated. Having- 
taken the seat, the Arhat entered into samudhi, and came 
out of it after midnight. Then Feva proposed to him his 
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doiiUs, and prayed him to answer them. The.^^j.pg^^ 
irp each difiiculty and explained it. Deva, cl, ggjy 
mining each word, pressed his difficulties in tnh gf 
cross-examination, till after the seventh round of d^gcussion 
the ArLat closed his mouth and declined (v:as to 

reply. Then using secretly his divine faculties, ht^pgggg^^j 
into the Tushita heaven, and there questioned treva 
Maiti'^ya gave the required explanations, hut becf^gg^g^ 
tlieir character he added, “This is the celebrated 


who for a succession of kalpas has practised religion)' 
in the middle of the Bhadra-kalpa ought to attaiui^jig 
condition of Buddha. You do not know this.^^^ 
should greatly honour him and pay him reverence.” 


In a moment he returned to his seat, and once m 


entered on a clear exiilauation (0/ the difficulties), whi.,,^ 
he expressed in great precision and language. 
addressing him said, “ This i.s the explanation of the hoh 
wisdom of Jlaitreya Bddhisattva. It is not possible for 
you, reverend sir, to have discovered such profound^ 
answers.” Then tlie Arhat said, “ It is so, in truth; the 
will of Tatlidgata.” On this, rising from his mat, he . 
offered him worship and profound reverence and praise. 

Going from this south, we enter a wild forest district, 
and passing 1500 or 1600 li, 'vve come to the country of 
Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravidu). 


Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dkavida). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit; the capital 
of the country is called Kaiichipura (Kiu-chi-pu-Io),ii® 
and is about 30 li round. The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and ]iroduce3 ahuiidance of grain. There are 

Or, flo you not know this? opening (mouth) of the southern 
This must be Conji\eram. sea of India, and in the direction 
I do not think the text in Hwui-lih of Sihhala the water journey is three 
can be construed as Julien takes it days. ’ It seems to imply that Con- 
“the town of Kin-eJa is situated or jiveram was the central town from 
a port of the sea.” The original run-* which the traffic to Ceylon was con- 
thus ; ‘‘The town of Kin-cki is the ducted. 
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also many flo-ivers and fruits. It produces precious 
and other articles. The climate is hot, the character of 
the people courageous. They are deeply attached to the 
principles of honesty and truth, and highly esteem learning; 
in respect of their language and written characters, they 
differ but little from those of Mid-India. There are some 
hundred of scihgluirdnias and 10,000 priests. They all 
study the teaching of the Sthavira {Ohang-tso-jni) school 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty 
Deva temples, and many heretics called Xirgranthas. 
Tathugata in olden days, when living in the world, fre¬ 
quented this country much; he preached the law here and 
converted men, and therefore Asdka-raja built sUlpns over 
all the sacred spots where these traces exist. The city 
of Kauchipura is the native place of Dharmapala I’o Iliis- 
attva.i^^ Ho was tlie eldest sou of a great minister of the 
country. From his childhood lie exhibited much cleverness, 
and as he grew up it increased and extended. When he 
became a young nian,^'® the king and queen condescended 
to entertain him at a (inarrkvjc) feast. On the evening 
of the day his heart M’as oppressed with sorrow, and being 
exceedingly afflicted, lie placed himself before a statue of 
Buddha and engaged in earnest prayer (sv.jgjlication). 
Moved by his extreme sincerity, the spirits removed him 
to a distance, and there he hid himself. After going many 
hundred li from this spot he came to a mountain convent, 
and sat down in the hall of Buddlia. A priest happening 
to open the door, and seeing this youth, was in doubt 
whether he was a robber or not. After inteiTogating 
him on the point, the Bddliisattva completely unbosomed 
himself and told him the cause; moreover he asked per¬ 
mission to become a disciple. The priests were much 
astonished at tlie Avonderful event, and forthwith granted 
his request. The king ordeied search to be made for him 
in every direction, and at length finding out that Bodhi- 

Ta-nio*po-l()-p’u-&a, in Chinese Hu-fa, ” defender of the law.” 

Astuinud the cap, torja virllh. 
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sattva had removed to a distance from the world, driven^^^ 
by the spirit (or, spirits), then he redoubled his deep 
reverence and admiration fur him. From the time that 
Dharmapala assumed the robes of a recluse, he applied 
himself with unflaertrinK earnestness to learnin" Con- 
cerning his brilliant reputation we have spoken in the 
previous records. 

To tlie south of the city not a great way is a large 
sangJidrdmcc, in which men of the same sort, renowned for 
talent and learning, assemble and stop. There is a stuj)a 
about too feet high which was built by Asoka-iuja. Here 
Tathagata, dwelling in old da^’s, repeated the law and 
subdued the heretics, aud converted both men and Devas 
in great number. 

Going 3000 li or so south from this, w'e come to the 
country of Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (Malakuta). 


1 



Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (IMalakCta). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 40 li. The land aud fields are impregnated with 


Both here and in the preced¬ 
ing portion of the narrative the 
phrase used is shhi fu, which may 
either moan “earned by spirits” 
(in the sense of divine spirits) or 
“driven by his own spirit.” Julien 
adopts the former rendering. We 
should in this case have expected 
to find the phrase lavti sliiv, instead 
of blda. Hwui-lih, however, tells us 
that it was “a great king of the 
fcpirit-5 ” (one of the Mahddeva-rajas) 
that earned him away. 

See ante^ vol. i. p. 238. For 
some accfiunt of his writings, com¬ 
pare IJv:ui-lih, book iv. p. 191 (Jul.J; 
See al.so note S7, book ix. 

The distance given (3000 li or 
so) South from Conjiveram seems 
to be cxces.sive. But none of the 
distances given by Hiuen Tsiang 
from hearsay are to be depended on. 
Compare, for example, the distance 
given from Charitra, in Orissa, to 


Ceylon, viz., about 20,000 li. This 
part of the pilgrim’s itinerary is be¬ 
set with difficulties. In the text 
before us. the use of the symbol 
}(iny would denote that he w'eut 
personally to the Malakuta king¬ 
dom, but in Hwui-lih w’e ai*e told 
that he heard only of this country, 
and his intention was evidently to 
embark, jirobably at the mouth of 
the Conjiveram river, for Ceylon, 
W'hen he heaul from the priests w'ho 
came from that country to Kin-chi 
of the death of the king Raja Buna 
JMugalun and the famine. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, assuming Nelioro to have 
been the capital of Chula (f may 
here notice, by the way, that the 
.symbols used for this country are 
the same both in IIiLui-llh and the 
so that the “Djourya” 
adopted by Julien in the Life of 
Hiuen-Tsiang is the same as 
“Tchoul^a” in the Si'yu-lci)j is 
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salt, and the produce of the earth is not abundant. All 
the valuables that are collected in the neighbouring islets 
are brought to this country and analysed. The tempera¬ 
ture is very hot. The men are dark complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous in disposition. Some follow the 
true doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do not 
esteem learning much, but are wholly given to commercial 
gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, but only 
L the w'alls are preserved, and there are few religious fol- 
lowers. There are many hundred Deva temples, and a 
f multitude of heretics, mostly belonging to the Nirgranthas. 
I ITot far to the east of this city is an old scihglmrama 
i of which the vestibule and court are covered with wild 
shrubs; the foundation walls only survive. This was 
built by Mah^ridra, the younger brother of Asoka-raja. 

To the east of this is a sttqxi, the lofty walls of which 
are buried iu the earth, and only the crowning part of the 
cupola remains. This was built by Aidka-riija. Here 


disposed to refer Kin-chi-pu-lo to 
KAyapattanain, and so get over the 
difficulty which arises from Hwui- 
lih’s remark that ” the town of Kin- 
chi is at the sea-mouth on the 
water-road to Ceylon,” and also the 
distance from Nellore of 1500 or 
1600 li. But this would involve us 
in subsequent difficulties; the name 
of Kaiichipuia, moreover, is the 
well - known e(|uivakiit for Coiiji- 
veram, and it is impossible to dis¬ 
regard this. j\I. Y. de St. Martin, 
relying on Hvui-lih, says (Mtnioire^ 
p. 399) that Hiueii-T&iang did not 
go farther south than Kahchipura, 
but, on the other hand. Dr, Burnell 
is of opinion that Hiuen-Tsiang 
returned from Malakuta to Kanchi- 
pura {Ind. Ant., vii. p. 39). It is 
certain that on his way to the Kon- 
kan he started from Dravida; I am 
disposed, therefore, to think tliat he 
did not go farther .s(»iith than Kin- 
chi. In this case the subsequent 
account he gives us of ^Malakuta, 
Mount Malaya, and Potaraka, is 
deri\ed from hearsay. With regard 


to Malakuta, Dr. Burnell has shown 
{loc. cit.) that “this kingdom was 
comprised roughly in the delta of 
the Kaveri.” This would lead us 
to suppose that the capital was 
somewhere near Kumbhagh6nain or 
Aviir j but how then shall we ac¬ 
count for the 3000 li of Hiuen- 
'J'siang ? the actual distance scaith 
from Conjiveram to this neigh¬ 
bourhood being <inly 150 miles, or, 
at most, 1000 li. Por an account 
of Kuinbhaghonam, see Sewell, Lkts 
vf Antiq. Mcmains in Madras, 
voL i. p. 274. Dr. Burnell gives 
the name Malaikurram as pos¬ 
sibly that by which Kumbhaghonam 
was known in the seventh century 
{ilid.) In a note the Chinese editor 
remarks that Malakuta is also called 
Clii-inO'lo; Julicn restores this to 
Tchimor (p. 121, n.), and also to 
Tchiniala “the Siniour of M. Kein- 
aud” (Jul., hi. 530}. I have given 
reasons for thinking that Chi-mo-lo 
is the equivalent tor Ktimar (/. Ji, 
A. S., vol. XV. p. 337). 
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Tathagata in old days preached the law and exhibited his 
miraculous powers, aud converted eudless people. To 
preserve the traces of this event, this memorial tower was 
built. For years past it has exhibited spiritual signs, and 
what is wished for in its presence is sometimes obtained. 

On the south of this countiy, bordering the sea, are the 
Mo-la-}^ (Malaya) mountains,remarkable for their 
high peaks and precipices, their deep valleys and mountain R 
torrents. Here is found the white sandal-wood tree andji’ 
the Chan-f an-ni-2) 0 (Chandancca) tree. These two areM^ 

much alike, and the latter can only be distinguished bvM 
going in the height of summer to the top of some hill, W 
and then looking at a distance great serpents may be seen S 
entwining it; thus it is known. Its wood is naturally cold, ^ 
and therefore serpents twine round it. After having noted 
the tree, they shoot an arrow into it to mark In the 

winter, after the snakes have gone, the tree is cut down. 

The tree from which Kle-jni-lu (Karpuni) scent is pro¬ 
cured,is in trunk like the pine, but different leaves and 
flowers and fruit. When the tree is first cut down and 
sappy, it has no smell; hut when the wood gets dry, it 
forms into veins and splits; then in the middle is the 
scent, in appearance like mica, of the colour of frozen 
snow. This is what is called (in Chinese) loaij-nao-hiang, 
the dragon-brain scent. 


These mountains, or thiri moun¬ 
tain, borderiii^^ on the sea, may either 
repre-^ent the Malabar Ghats gene¬ 
rally, or, moi e probably, the detached 
mass of theOliats south of the Koiin- 
batur gap, apparently the tiue Ma¬ 
laya of the Pauranik li.sts. See 
I ml. Ant., vol, xiu. p. 3S ; Sewell, 
('p. C(t., p. 252. The term Ma-la-yo 
is also apjdied to a mountainous 
di&trict in Ce\lon, of Mhich Adam’s 
Petik is the centre I Childers, Pall 
J)ict , sub voc.); compaie J. R. A. 

N S , vol. XV. p, 336. It wouLI oeem, 
at any rate, if this district of Malaya, 
“bordering on the sea,” was a })ait 
of the kingdom of Malaku^, that 


the latter cannot be confined to the 
delta of the Kaveri, but must be 
extended to the southeui sea-coast. 
This would explain the alternative 
name of Chi mi;do {Ivuuiai). Malaya 
means any “mountainous region.’’ 

That is, a tree “/d’/jc the sandal¬ 
wood ” (Juh, n. I). 

Compaie Julien, note 2 {in 
lorn), and lUunouf, Introd. to Bud- 
dhisin, p. 620. The Malaya moun¬ 
tain i-j called Chandanagiii. j'art 
the southern range of the Ghats, 
because of the sandal-wood found 
there (Monier AVilliam.s, !Sansc. Diet. 
s. V ( 'haudana). 

That is, eamihor. 
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To the east of the Malaya mountains is Mount Po-ta- 
lo-kia (Potalaka).^-® The passes of this mountain are very 
dangerous; its sides are precipitous, and its valleys rugged. 
On the top of the mountain is a lake; its waters are clear 
as a mirror. Prom a hollow proceeds a great river which 
encircles the mountain as it flows down twenty times and 
then enters the southern sea. By the side of the lake is a 
rock-palace of the Devas. Here Avalokitesvara in coming 
and going takes his abode. Those who strongly desire to 
^ see this Bodhisattva do not regard tlieir lives, but, cross- 
j^iiig the water (^fording the, streams), climb the mountain 
^ejorgetful of its difllculties and dangers; of those who 
(ifnake the attempt there are very few who reach the 
■^^umiuit. But even of those who dwell below the luoun- 
I Hain, if they earnestly pray and beg to behold the god, 
' sometimes he appears as Tsz’-tsai-t’ien (Isvara-deva), some¬ 
times under the form of a \ ogi {a Pdinsupatn ); he ad- 
TiilE dresses them witli benevolent words and tlieii they obtain 
tl/te their wishes according to their desires. 

Going north-east from this mountain, on the border 
of the sea, is a town; this is the place from which they 


The situation of this mountain 
has been discussed {J. 2 i. A. S., N.S , 
Vol .\v. p. 339 ff. 

^ ^ See vol. i. p. 6o, n. 210. 

The s3'inbol u^ed implies “a 
diii.Mon of the sea," as thtmi^dj it 
Were at a point where the sea 
di\ided into an eastern and western 
ocean. 

idi There is no name given ; it is 
.“iinplv stated there is a town fioin 
which tliey go to Ceylon. If it 
weie intended to give the name 
Charitrapura to it, there would be 
no symbol between the word ft>r 
“ city or town ’’ and the word ‘‘go *’ 
M. Julien’s parenthesis has misled 
Dr. Burnell and others. Dr. Bur¬ 
nell ha.s also argued on a mistaken 
translation as to the position of 
this town, which he identities with 
Kdveripattauain {Ind. Ant.y vol. vii. 


p. 40k Julien says, “Going from 
Malakuta in a north-oastuni direc¬ 
tion, on the borders of the sea is 
a town (called Che-li-ta-tu, Cliari- 
trapurai,” Conf. ante^ p. 05, n. 
55. But, in fact, the original 
states. “Going from this mountain, 
i.e.y Mount Malaya, in a north¬ 
eastern direction, theic i-< a tmvn at 
the sea-Jividin^." So that Dr. Bur¬ 
nell’s couclusioii<, .eo fur as thi^ part 
of his arguintiit goo'-, are not sup¬ 
ported by the te.xt. On the other 
hand, it is stated by I-t^ing that 
“going vest thirty days from Que- 
dah, merchants used to arrive at 
Nagavadana, v hence aftui two 
days' vo\age they reach Ceylon” 
{/. 11 . d. K.iS, vol. xiii p. 562). 
This looks as though X.igapattaiiam 
were the town referred to by Hiueri 
Tsiaug. 
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start for the sonthern sea and the country of Sang-kia- 
lo (Ceylon). It is said commonly by the people that 
embarking from this port and going south-east about 
3000 li we come to the country of Siinhala. 



END OF BOOK X. 
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BOOK XL 


^Contains an account of twenty-three kingdoms, viz., (i) Sdng-kia-lo; 


(2) Kong-Jcien-na-pu-lo; (3) Mo-ho-la-fhay (4) Po-hi-kie-che-p’oy 
(5) Alo-la-p’Oj- (6) 0 -dha-li; (7) Kie-ch’a; (8) Fa-la-id; (9) 
’ 0 -nan-to-pu-lo; (10) ftu-la-cKaj (ii) Kiu-che-lo; (12) U-she- 
yen-naj (i^) Shi-kie-tuy {14) Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-po-loj (1^) Sin-toj 
(16) Mo-lo-san-pu-loy (17) Po-fa-toy (i8) O-tien-p’o-chi-hy (19) 
Long-hie-lo; (20) Po-la-ssey (21) Pi-to-shi-loy {22) 0 -fun-c’hay 
(23) Fa-lorna. 



SaNG-KIA-LO (SlitHALA).’- 


TiiE kingdom of Siihhala is about 7000 li in circuit;^ 
tme capital is about 40 li round. The soil is rich and 
fertile; the climate is hot; the ground is regularly culti¬ 
vated; flowers and fruits are produced in abundance. 
The population is numerous; their family possessions are 
rich in revenues. The stature of the men is small. They 
are black complexioned ® and fierce by nature. They love 
learning and esteem virtue. They greatly honour religious 
^ excellence, and labour in the acquisition of religious merit. 


^ Sirilhala or Ceylon was not 
vi.«:ited by Hiuen Tsiang, for reasons 
given in the last book. Fa-hian, 
however, resided in the island for 
two years (cap. 40). For the vaii- 
ous names by which this island has 
been known, we may refer to Vin¬ 
cent [Navigation of the A^icients^ &c,) 
Colonel Yule doubts whether we 
owe the name Ceylon or Seilan to 
Sinihala [Marco Polo, ii, p. 254, 
note I). Childers traces the deriva¬ 
tion of the word Flu to this name 
Sihala [Notes on the Sinhalese Lan¬ 
guage). See ind. Ant.^ vol. xiii. pp, 

33 ff. 


^ For the exaggerated reports 
concerning the size of this i'-land, 
we mav refer to Tennent’s Ceglon, 
cap. i., and Yule, Marco Polo (vol. 
ii. p. 254, n. i). The circuit of the 
island is really under 700 mile?. 
We must therefore allow 10 li to 
the mile if Hiuen T.^iang’s .'state¬ 
ment is to be received. Fa-hian is 
much more nearly correct in his 
figures, but in his account we must 
substitute length for breadth (^cap. 

37)* 

^ This must refer to the Tamil 
population. The Sinhalese are tall 
and comparatively fair. 
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Thi? country was originally {called) Pilo-cliu‘‘ (Eatna- 
dvipa), because of the precious gems found there. It was 
occupied by evil spirits." 

After this there was a king of a countr}’ of Southern 
India, who.se daughter M-as affianced in a neighbouring 
country. On a fortunate day, having paid a compli¬ 
mentary visit, she was returning when a lion met her on 
the way. The servants of the guard left her and fled from 
the danger. Besting alone in her car, her heart was 
resigned to death. At this time the lion king, taking the 


woman on his back, went away and entered a lone vallpy 
in the deep mountains.® He caught the deer and gathered 
the fruits according to their season, with which to uotu/ili 
her. In the course of time she brought into the world a 
boy and a girl. In form and features they resembi',ed 
liunian beings, but in disposition they were like the Ledst 
tribes. 

The youth gradually grew up, and was possessed ! of 


great bodily strength, so that 

That i-!, the “ isle or islet of 
geiHS.” So it was called by the 
Arabs of the ninth century (Yule, 
op. CdV.j p 255). The Javanese 
word for precious stone is ula, and 
from this, some think, comes the 
word Saihtn er Ceylon {ihid.) In 
any case the name itself, ‘‘gem 
island,^’ was an old one; the regular 
formation would give us Katua- 
ds ipa. 

^ The constructi(»n of the te^t 
and context is a little unusual. It 
Seems to imply that because the 
i.vlatid abundantly po«:ses.sed gems 
and preciou." stones, it was a resting- 
place for demons and spirits, <>r 
demons. Of course it refers to the 
Raksba>i^ or Yakkhinis. Comp. 
Weber, JohadiKuia, p. 25 (Boyd's 
translation). 

'' Tijr notices of this legend see 
l^rof. Vasconcellos Abreu, Fraymen- 
tos lV uuut te.ntitilra de F-sfudo scolias- 
tico da J'poi>cia Portwjuezu (Lisboa, 
1880), pi>. 40-75 ; or hid. Ant.^ vol. 
xiii pp. 33 ff. ; Dtpavamki, ch. 
IX.; Laosen, Ind. Alt., vol. i. p. 


he could subdue the wihh^st 

1 

241 n. ; Burnouf, Introcl., pp. igS' f. 
It owes its origin probably to th e 
rape of a woman during a seaboard' 
raid. Some of the northern tribes 
(invaders of India) atfected the 
name of lion (sihiha or li). Compare 
Fo-Jio, V. 1788. Theie are three 
events (obscure in thenl^elve.'s, yet 
perhaps connected) which happened 
in liuliaabout the time of Buddha: 
(i ) The iuva'ion of north-west of 
India by the Vrljjis ; (2.) the in¬ 
cursion of Yavaiiua into Orissa; (3 ) 
the invasion and conquest of Ceylon 
by Vijaya. These events may have 
had a mutual relationship; the 
pressure of the Yrljjis from the 
north-west would drive the inter¬ 
mediate tribes on Orissa, and from 
Orissa simie of the adveiiturtr.s 
would start for fre.-^h conejuests by 
sea Brecicsely similar events oc¬ 
curred 111 the west a few centuries 
afterwards. Coinjiare Bergus.son, 
Cove Temples of India, p, 58 ; Beal, 
Alubtract if Four Lietiircs, Introduc¬ 
tion, ix , .V, xi.. and aBo the scul])- 
tures in the Ganesa Guinpha and 
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beasts. "When he came to man’s estate/ the wisdom of 
liis manhood also came, and he asked his mother, saying, 
“ What am I to be called ? My father is a savage beast, 
and my mother is a human creature. But as you differ 
in kind, how can you have lived together ? ” Then the 
mother related the old story, and told it to her son. Her 
son, replying, said, “Men and beasts are of different 
kinds. We ought to hasten away from this."’ The mother 
replied, “ I should have fled long ago, but I cannot help 
myself.” Then the son from that time forth stopped at 
home whenever his father, the lion, roamed forth through 
the mountain passes, with a view to escape the difhcult 
{imition in icJdch they were placed). And now on a cer¬ 
tain occasion, his father having gone forth, he proceeded 
to ednry away his mother and sister to a village inhabited 
by iiAn. The mother then said, You ought, both of you, 
to keep this matter secret, and say nothing about the first 
transjflction, for if people were to come to hear of it, they 
wouTd lightly esteem us.” 

Oti tliis she returned to her fatlier’s country, but it no 
longer belonged to her family, and the sacrifices of her 
am^estors had all died out. Having taken refuge in the 
town, all the men addressed lier, saying, “From what 
hhngdom do you come ? ” She said, “ I belong to this 
, country. Having wandered through strange places, we 
V have come back, motlier and son together (to our 
\ home).” 

\ Then the village people were moved with pity, and pro- 
/ vided tliem with necessary food. And now the lion king 
' returning to his place, saw no one there. Thinking with 
affection of his son and daughter, he was moved with 
rage, and went away througli the iiiouutaiiis and valleys, 
and roamed through the towns and villages, roaring 
fri"htfully and destroying the people, slaughtering and 
inanHin" every living thing. The town-folk went forth, 

Rani ka Nur caves, I'eryu&son, op, ' Reacheil the age of twenty 
cd., pi. I. yeaxs,—Julien. 
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therefore, to pursue and capture him, in order to kill him. 
They beat the drums, sounded the conch, and 'svith their 
hows and spears formed a large company; but yet they 
lagged behind (delayed) in order to escape danger. Then 
the king, fearing that their courage was little,® organised 
a baud of hunters to capture the lion. He liimself went 
with an army consisting of the four kinds of troops, 
amounting to tens of thousands, and beat through the 
woods and jungle, and traversed the mountains and valleys 
(in search of their prey). The lion raising his terrible roar, 
men and beasts flee in consternation. 

Hot being captured in the liunt, the king again made a 
proclamation, and promised that whoever captured the 
lion and freed the country from the afSiction should be 
largely rewarded and his reputation widely published;, 

The son, hearing the royal decree, spake to his niddlier 
and said, “ We have suffered much from hunger aiul cold. 

I certainly will answer to the appeal. Perhaps wfe may 
thus get enough to support us.” | 

The mother said, “ You ought not to think of itS; for 
though he is a beast, yet he is still your father. What 
though we be wuetched through want ? this is no rea.-soii 
why you should encourage a wicked and murdercais 
thought.” ® 

The son said, " Men and beasts are of a different kind. 
What room is there for the (question of propriety in such / 
a matter as tliis ? Why should such a thought interfere ■ 
with my jilan ? ” So seizing a knife and concealing it in J 
his sleeve, he went forth to answer to the appeal. On this V 
a thousand people and ten thousand horsemen assembled ^ 
in crowds (like the clouds and mpour). The lion lay hid 
in the forest, and 110 one dared to approach him. On this 
the sou forthwith advanced to him, and the father, tame 
and crouching, forgot in his sense of loving affection all 

8 The virtue (viz., of manliness) ® Wicked, i.c., unnatural, against 
which influenced them did not pre- natuie. 
vail (far). 
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his previous hate. Then he {the son) plunged the knife 
into the middle of his ho-wels, hut he still exhibited the 
same love and tenderness, and was free from all anger or 
revengeful feeling even when his belly was rippeol up, 
and he died in agony. 

The king then said, “Who is this man who has done 
such a wonderful deed?” Allured by promises of re¬ 
ward on the one hand, and alarmed by fear of punish¬ 
ment on the other, if he kept back anything, he at last 
revealed the whole from beginning to end, and told the 
touching story without reserve. The king said, “Thou 
wretch ! if thou wouldest kill thy father, how much more 
those not related to thee! T’our deserts indeed are great 
for delivering my people from the savage cruelty of a 
heasit whose (]oassioii$) it is difficult to assuage, and who=e 
hateful tempers are easily aroused; but to kill your own 
father, this is a rebellions {tinncdural) disposition. I will 
reward your good deed largely, but you shall be banished 
from '.he country as the punishment of yonr crime. 
Thus the laws will not be infringed and the king’s 
words; not violated.” On this he pu'epared two huge 
ships, (Jonfe) in which he stored much provision {cured 
rici or oilier grain). The mother he detained iu the 
kingi^om, and provided her with all necessaiy things as 
the reward of the service done. The son and daugliter 
eacl^ were placed in a separate boat, and abandoned te 
the chance of the waves and the wind, The boat in 
•which the sou was embarked, driven over the sea, came 
to this Eatuadvipa. Seeing it abounded in precious 
gems, he took up his abode here. 

Afterwards merchants seeking for gems frequently 
came to the island. He then killed the merchant chief 
and detained his children. Thus he extended liis race. 
His sons and grandsons becoming numerous, they jjro- 

^ The cave pictures from Ajan^ thehistory of Yijaya and the “lion’* 
given in Mrs. ypeir's fa legend; see also Burgess, Care 

IndiHy pj). 300 seem to refer to Temples^ &c,, pp. 312 f. 
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ceedoil to elect a king and ministers and to divide the 
people into classes. They then huilt a city and erected 
towns, and seized on the territory by force; and because 
their original founder got his name by catching a lioud^ 
they called the country (after his name') Siihhala. 

The boat in which the girl was embarked was driven 
over the sea till it reached Persia (Po-la-sse), the abode 
of the western demons, who by intercourse with' her 
engendered a clan of wo men-children, and theTefore( the 
country is now called the Country of the We, 4 tern 
’Women ;—tliis is the reason. 

The men of the Siiiiha kingdom are small in st^ 

.and black-complexioned; they have square chins 
high foreheads; they are naturally fierce and impetuJDUs, 
and cruelly savage without hesitation. This is from ftheir 
inherited disposition as descended from a beast but 
another version of the story is that they are very#brave 
and courageous. 

The records of the Buddhist religion say 
middle of a great iron city of this Eatnadvipa (P’al 
wa.s the dwelling of the Eiikshasi women (Lo-fsa)! 
the towers of tins city they erected two high flagV staffs 
with lucky or unlucky signals, which they exhij ' 
according to circumstances (to allure mariners), 
luerehants came to the island (Puitnachipa). Then 
changed themselves into beautiful women, hold 
llowers and scents, and with the sound of music t%ev 
went forth to meet them, and caressingly invited them 


Cuih-ssc-tscu, Ikm-catching ; 
this ftccnife alsn to be the meaning 
bhithala, wheie la means* fc/ catch 
op take. The l)ii>aiainSa brings 
Vijaj'a, the son of Siihha, from 
hjihihainira in Lala (Gnjaiat). 

“ If circumstances were pro- 
I'itioiw, they agitated the lucky 
flag or drapery ; if they were un¬ 
fortunate or unlucky, they moved 
till uni'i-cpitiouH signal.” Jt would 
Stem to mean that if a ship drew' 
near the shore as if to anchor, then 


the favourable flag or signal was 
shown; but if ^he kept away on her 
voyage, then the unfavourable 
signal was) di&j'layed. Or it iiiay 
mean that the signal was to allure 
mariners. 

The cm ions parallel between 
the wa\s of these Rakshasis and 
the Sirens has attracted frequent 
notice. Conipaie Pausanias, book 
X, cap. \i. draTrAews 

dfrrewp, viz., of those who hael lis¬ 
tened to their songs. Homer, Udys., 
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to enter the iron city; then having shared with them all 
sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron prison, 
and devoured them at their leisure. 

At this time there was a great merchant of .lambu- 
dvipa called hcing-kia (Siiiiha) whose son was called Siing- 
kia-la (Simhala). His father having grown old, he was 
deputed to tcuke charge of the house {j'amlhj)-, he em¬ 
barked, therefore, with 500 merchants to seek for pre¬ 
cious stones; driven by the winds and wav^es, they came 
to Eatnadvipa. 

Then the Efikshasis, displajdng the lucky signal, began 
to wave it, and went forth with scents and dowers and 
the sound of music to meet tliem, and invite them to 
enter the iron city. Tlic prince of the merchaiits ac¬ 
cordingly, matched with the cpteen of the Ihlkshasis, 
gave hnnself up to pleasure and indulgence. The other 
merchants also selected each one a companion, and so, 
'in the Cijiirse of time, a son was horn to each. After 
this, the yrdii vshasis, feeling tired of their old partners’ 
love, (iisoN 'preparing io) shut them up in the iron prison, 
and to s(^ek new companions among other merchants. 

At this time, Satig-kia-la, 2noved in the night by an 
evil dream, and impressed with a sense of its bad augury, 
sought dome mode of escape, and coming to the iron 
stronghold, he heard the sounds of piteous cries within. 
Forthwith he climbed a great tree, and questioned them, 
sa^'ing, “ Who are you thus hound, and why these miser- 
/■ible cries?” They replied, ’‘Do you not know then 
that the women who occupy this place are all Eak- 
shasis ? In former days, tliey allured us to enter the 
city with festive sounds of music, but when you arrived, 
they shut us up in this jarison, and are gradually devour¬ 
ing our flesh. Now vre are half eaten up; your turn too 
will soon come.” 

xii. 17S, &c., with the account in Ind. Antirj., yol. x. p. 291, .md the 
the text and in the liomantic Academy, Auy. 13, iSSi, pp. 120, 
Legend (p JBiuldha, ]i. 339. See albo 121. 

VOL, 11. y 
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Then Sai'.g-kia-la (Siihhala) said, “ By wlmt device 
then may we escape this danger ? ” They replied, and 
said, “We hear that on the sea-hoard there is a divine 
horse/^ and whoever prays with supreme faith he will 
safely carry him across.” 

Siifahala having heard this, secretly told the merchants 
his companions to asseinhle altogether on the sea-shore 
and there to offer up fervent prayers for deliverance. Tueii 
the divine horse came and addressed the men and said, 

“ Each one of ymu grasp niy hairy coat and look not 
behind ; then will I deliver you and transport you across 
the sea out of danger’s w’ay. I will conduct you hack tu 
Jamhudvipa, to your happy homes {country).” j 

Then the merchants, obeying his directions, di|l each 
one implicitly as commanded. They seized the hay'cy coat 
(0/ the clitine horse). Then he mounted aloft, traversed 
tlirough the clouds, and passed the sea to the otb|ir side. 

Then the Ihlkshasis, perceiving all at once |Lieir hu=- 
baiids had escaped, spake otie to another in¥ surprise, 
and asked where they liad gone. Then, takiiiig each 
her cliild, they traversed to and fro the air. B»rceiving, 
then, that the merchants had just left the shju’e, they 
issued a general order to unite in their flight follow 
them. Not an hour had passed but they encountered 
them, and then, with miugled joy and tears, th^^ came, 
and for a time restraining tlieir grief they sai(\l, “ ^Ye 
thought ourselves happy when first we met you, and in^de 
it our care to provide you homes, and for long hav» 
loved and cherished yon, hut now you are departing 
and deserting your wives and children, leaving them 
desolate. Who can bear the terrible grief that afflicts us ! 
We pvay you stay your departure and turn again with us 
to the city.” 

The horse is called Kesi in the departTire of merchants (see 
the AbfuiLishkraiiiana tSutra {Ilv- note in the Ilnmaniic Lojend)* 
mantle Legend, loc. cit) The re- Av.ilokitc^vara is often spoken of 
ference appears to be to the change a* a white horse, i.e., as one who 
of monsoon, which Axonld favour came across the sea. 
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But the minds of the merchants were as yet unwilling 
to consent. The Eakshasls, seeing their words had no 
effect, had recourse to seductive blandishments, and by 
their conduct excited the feelings of the merchants; in 
consequence of which, being unable to suppres.s their 
tender emotions, their steadfastness forsook them, and, 
hesitating to go on, they paused, and at length returned 
in company with the Bakshasis. The women, saluting 
and congratulating each other, closely holding to the men, 
went back. 

hlow the wisdom of Shhhala was deep, and his firm 
purpose remained unchanged, and so he succeeded in 
traversing the ocean, and thus escaped the danger. 

Then the queen of the Eakshasis returned alone to the 
iron city, on which the other women addressing her said, 
“ You are without wisdom or astuteness, and .so you are 
abandoned by your husband; since you have so little 
cleverness or capacity you cannot dwell here.” On tliis 
the Baksluisi queen, taking her child, hastened Imr flight 
after Simhala. She indulged before him in exces.sive 
blandislnuoiits and entreated him tenderly to return. 
But Siihlrfila repeated with his moutli some s]iiritual 
charms, and with his hand brandishing a sword, he said, 
“ You are a Balkshasl and I am a man, men and demons 
belong to different classes, there can be no niiion between 
such; if you trouble me further with your entreaties I 
will rake your life.” 

Tlie Baksliasi woman, knowing the uselessnes.s of further 
parley, darted through the air and disappeared. Coming 
to Siihliala’s house, slie addressed his father Siiiilia, .and 
said, “ I am a king’s daughter belonging to such and such 
a country. Siriihala took me as his wife, and I have 
borne him a son. Having collected gems and goods, wm 
were returning to my lord’s country when the ship, 
driven by the winds and the sea, was lost, and only I, my 
child, and Simhala were saved. After crossing rivers and 
mountains with great difficulty, hungry and worn out, I 
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said a ^vord displeasing to my husband, and I found myself 
deserted, and as he left me he let fall bitter words and 
raged on me as if he were a raikshasa.^® If I attempt to 
return, my native country is a very long distance off; if 
1 stop, then I am left alone in a strange place : staying 
or returning I am without support. I have, therefore, 
dared to tell you the true state of things.” 

Sirirha said, “ If your words be true, you have done 
right.” Then she entered the king’s house to dwell there. 
Xot long after Siiiihala came, and his father addressing 
him said, How is it you esteemed riches and gems so 
much and made so little of your wife and child ?” Sim- 
iiala said, "This is a Efikshasi.” Then he related the 
whole previous history to his father and mother then his 
relatives, angry on account of the whole affair, tjhrned on 
her to drive her away ; on which the Ilakshasi wbiit to the 
king and entreated him. The king wished ^to punish 
Siiiihala, but Siiiihala said, “The delusive ijsifluence of 
E^kshasis is very great.” 

Moreover, the king, regarding his son’si words as 
untrue, and being moved in his mind (feelii'^js) by her 
fascination, addressed Siiiihala and said, “j Since you 
have decided to reject this woman, I will now protect her 
in my after-palace.” Siiiihala said, “ I fear she* will cause 
you some misfortune, for the Eakshasas eat (only flesh 
and blood.” 

But the king would not listen to Siriihala’s words, hnd 
accordingly took her as his wife. In the middle of th'B\ 
night following this, flying away, she returned to Eatiia- 
dvipa, and calling together 500 Efikshasa demon women, 
they all came to the king’s palace, and there, by means of 
destructive charms and sorceries, they killed all living 
things within the building and devoured tiicir fltsli and 

Or, it may be. as if I were a serve that in the previous suntence 
Kakf'hasi,” and so Julien tranMlater> \vhere Siiiihala draws his sword he 
it. In this case we should supply calls her a Kakshasa, imt a lhiksha.=;i, 
the symbol mu (vvomuu ); but I ob- so that either translation is correct. 
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drank tlieir blood, whilst they carried off the rest or the 
corpses and with them returned to the “ island of gems.” 

The next day, early, all the ministers were assembled 
at the king’s gates, which they found fast closed, and not 
able to be opened. After waiting a long time, and not 
hearing any sounds of voices within, they burst open 
the doors and gates, and pressed forward together (into 
the house). Coming to the palace hall, they found no 
living thing therein but only gnawed bones. The 
officers looking at one another in astonishment, then 
bent down their heads in their confusion, and uttered 
lamentable cries. Being unable to fathom the cause of 
the calamity that had happened, Siiirhala related to 
them from hegiiining to end the whole story. The 
ministers and people then saw from whence the evil 
came. 

On this, the ministers of the country, the aged men 
and different officers, inquired in order as to the best 
person to appoint to the high dignity (of the throne). 
All looked in the direction of Simhala, (so consjjicuous 
for) relig:c'u.s merit and wisdom. Then speaking to¬ 
gether, they said, ‘''Witli respect to a ruler, the selection 
is no trivial matter; he needs to be devout and wise, 
and at the game time of quick natural parts. If he be 
not good and wise, he would not be able to give lustre 
to the succession; if he have no natural parts (shill or 
tnet), how could he direct the affairs of state ? Xow this 
Simhala appears to be such a man; he discovered in 
a dream the origin of the calamity;^® by the elJbct of 
his virtue he encountered the divine horse, and he has 
loyally warned the king of his danger. By his prudence 
he has preserved himself; the succession should he 
his.” 

The result of the deliberation being known, the people 
joyfully raised him to the honourable position of king. 
Simhala was desirous of declining the honour, but was 

“ Viz., of the Kak-hnsis. 
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not able to do so. Tlien keeping to the middle course, 
he respectfully saluted the different officers of state, and 
forthwith accepted the kingly estate. On this, he cor¬ 
rected the former abuses, and promoted to honour the 
good and virtuous; then he made the following decree, 
“ My old merchant friends are in the country of the 
Hakshasis, but whether alive or dead I cannot tell. But 
in either case I will set out to rescue them froin their 
danger; we must equip an army. To avert calamities 
and to help the unfortunate, this is the merit of a king¬ 
dom ; to jareserve treasures of precious stones and jewels, 
is the advantage of a state.” 

On this he arrayed his troops and embarked. Then 
on the top of the iron city the evil flag was agi¬ 
tated.^’’ 

Then the ECikshasis seeing it, were filled with fear, and 
putting in practice their seducing arts, went forth to lead 
and cajole them. But the king, thoroughly understand¬ 
ing their false artifices, commanded the soldiers to recite 
some charmed words and to exhibit their martial bearing 
Then the Edkshasis were driven back, and :ied precipi¬ 
tately to rocky islets of the sea; others were stvallowed up 
and drowned in the waves. On this they destroyed the 
iron city and broke down the iron prison; they- delivered 
the captive merchants, obtained large stores ofvjewels and 
precious stones, and then summoning the people to cliango 
their abodes, he (SimJiala) founded his capital in the “island 
of gems,” built towns, and so found hinnelf at the head of 
a kingdom. Because of the king’s name the country was 
called Simhala. This name is also connected with the 
JCitahas, relating to Sakya Tatliagata. 

The kingdom of Siriihala formerly tvas addicted to im¬ 
moral religious worship, but after the first hundred years 
following Buddha’s death the younger brother of Asoka- 
raja, Mahendra by name, giving up worldly desires, 

It would seem that “the evil flag” was a Ki;diicd to warn the Rdk- 
shahis of danger. 
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sought with ardour the fruit of Arhatship. He gained 
possession of the six supernatural powers and the eight 
means of liberation; and having the power of instant 
locomotion, he came to this countr}'. He spread the 
knowledge of the true law and widely diffused the he- 
queathed doctrine. From his time there has fallen on the 
people a believing heart, and they have constructed 100 
convents, containing some 20,000 priests. The}^ puinci- 
pally follow the teaching of Buddha, according to the 
dharma of the Sthavira (Shang-ts’o-pu) school of the 
Mahayfina sect.^® When 200 years had elapsed,^® through 
discussion, the one school was divdded into twoi The 
former, called the .'Mahaviharavasinas (Wo-ho-pi-ho- 
lo-chu-pu), was opposed to tlie tlreat Vehicle and 
adhered to the teaching of the Little Vehicle; the other 
M’as called Abhayagirivasinas (’O-p’o-ye-k’i-li-cliu-pti); 
they studied botli vehicles, and widely diffused the Tripi- 
takas. The priests attended to the moral rules, and,were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their 
wisdom. 2 - Their correct conduct was an e.xample for 
subsequent ages; their manners grave and imposing. 


TheMahiViana,ovGreatVehicle, 
is generally siijiposed to liuve been 
unkiioNvu in t;lie Suuthern school; 
but it is an t'Uvtic term, and in the 
present instance would rder pro¬ 
bably to the clevcdoped doctrine (in 
what dwectiovi we hardly know) of 
the old school of the IStbaviras or 
elders ^ 

That IS, as it seems,, two bun¬ 
dled years afvcr the intiuduetion of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, If so, the 
period referred to would be about 
the time of the reduction ol the thiee 
pitakitu to writing in Ceylon, viz , 
B.C. 75. Does the phrase just fol¬ 
lowing this, ‘’they widely diffused 
the Tripitakas,^' refer to this 
event ? 

This school evidently followed 
the teaching of the Mahavihfira 
priests. The Maha\ihara was about 
7 li to the south of the capital Anu- 
radhapura. It was built by Deva- 


nampiyatissa, about 250 c c. (Fa- 
c. 39,) Compare liipavnihsa 
(Oldenbergg xix. 10. Uideiiberg 
makes 'joiiie remarks resnecting the 
Atfhnk\tth< 1 . preserved in this nionas- 
tcry, op, cit. Introd.., pp. u, 7. See 
for Mline notice of the \ihiira, Beal^ 
Fa-hian, p. 159, 11. 1. 

I'or some .iccouiit of the Ab- 
hayagiri vihara see Dlpoi.amtsa, xix. 
1.4, 17; Beal’s p. 151,11. I. 

It .'^eeiiis to have been the Mhani in 
which tlie tooth-relio was exhibited, 
Fn-liKin, 157, 

-- “Meditativepowers ” and ‘‘wis¬ 
dom.” This would nulicate a de¬ 
veloped form of belief. It corre¬ 
spond# to the chi ko.an school of 
Tieii-tai in China. Tiie .^ame ^teps 
which led to the foimatioii ot the 
school there may ha\e marked the 
devehipmont in Ceylon. It repre¬ 
sents a compromise between (.piiet- 
i&m and piactice of rules. 
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By the side of the king’s palace is the vihdra of Bud¬ 
dha’s tooth, several hundred feet high, brilliant with 
jewels and ornamented with rare gems. Above tlmvilid'ia, 
is placed an upright pole on which is fixed a great Padma 
raja {I'liby) jewel.-® This gem constantly sheds a brilliant 
light, which is visible night and day for a long distance, 
and afar off appears like a bright star. The king three 
times a day washes the tooth of Buddha with perfumed 
water,-^ sometimes with powdered perfumes. 'Whether 
washing or burning, the whole ceremony is attended witli 
a service of the most precious jewels. 

[The country of Siiiihala,-® formerly called the Kingdom 
of Lions, is also called the Sorrowless Kingdom;-® it is the 
same as South India. This country is celebrated for its 
precious gems; it is also called Kutnadvipa. Formerly, 
when Scikyamuni Buddha took an apparitional body called 
Siihhala, all the people, and priests, in honour of his 
character, made him king,-^ and therefore the country was 
called Siihhala. By his mighty spiritual power he de¬ 
stroyed the great iron city and subdued the Eakshasi 
women, and rescued the miserable and distressed, and 
then founded a city, and built towns, and converted this 
district. In order to disseminate the true doctrine, he 
left a tooth to be kept in this land, firm as a diamond, in¬ 
destructible through ages. It ever scatters its light like 
the stars or the moon in the sky, or, as brilliant as the 
sun, it lights up the night. All those who fast and pray 
in its presence obtain answers, like the echo (cinswcrs the 
foict). If the country is visited by calamity, or famine, 
or otiier plague, by use of earnest religious prayer, some 


For .some notice of the rubie.s 
of Ceylon, see Marco Polo, book lii. 
cap. xiv. • 

Or, every day thrice washes, &c. 
This and the following para- 
grapiu-5 are iiiteipolated in the text; 
they belong to the time of the Ming 
dynasty (thud year of Yuiig^-lo, a.d. 


1405). Ihave translated a portion of 
the passage, the rest will be found in 
a note at the end of this Look xi. 

Or the A'^oka kingdom. Com¬ 
pare the Asoka garden of Kiivana, in 
the lidniaijaud. 

To do him honour. 
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spiritual manifestation ever removes tlie evil. It is no\v 
called Si-lan-moiuitj^® but formerly Siiiiliala country. 

By the side of the king’s palace is the vilmra of Buddha’s 
tooth ® which is decorated with every kind of gem, the 
splendour of which dazzles the sight like that of the sun. 
For successive generations worship has been respectfully 
offered to this relic, but the present king of the country, 
called A-li-fun-nai-’rh (Alibuuar’ ?), a man of So-li 
(Chola),®“ is strongly attached to the religion of the 
iieretics and does not honour the law of Buddha ; lie is 
cruel and tyrannical, and opposed to all that is good. 
The people of the country, however, still cherish the tooth 
of Buddha. 3 i] 

By the side of the viltdra of Buddha’s tooth is a little 
rihdm which is also ornamented with every kind of pre¬ 
cious stone. In it is a golden statue of Buddha ; it was 
cast by a former king of the country, and is of the size 
of life. He afterwards ornamented the head-dress (the 
ushnisha) with a precious gem. 

In course of time there was a robber who formed the 
design to carry off the precious stone, but as it was 
guarded by a double door and a surrounding balustrade, 
the thief resolved to tunnel out an entrance underneath 
the obstacles, and so to enter the rihdm and take the 
jewel. Accordingly he did so, but on attempting to seize 
the gem, the figure gradually raised itself higher, and out- 
reached the grasp of the thief. He, then, finding his 
efforts of no avail, in departing sighed out thus, “Furmerly 
when Tathagata was practising the life of a Bodhisattva, 
he cherished in himself a great heart and vowed that for 

Si-lan-slian Shan correspomls count of CuJdha's tooth and the 
to (jnu, the name therefore wonkl lihara^ see Beal's Fahian, p. 153, 
be Silangiri, reminding us of the n.\.* Eastern Monachidm, hy 
Sirenmn scopuli of Yirgil, . 3 Jn. v. Hardy, pp. 224, 226. 

S64. It is evident that this name Bor 8uli see d/a/’fo Po/o (Yule), 

was given to Ceylon before the Por- vol. ii ]>. 272. The ChoJa? luid just 
tupiese arrived in India before this coin-iuered the Pallava^. 

This has been already stated in The re&t of tliia passage w ill be 

the previous section. Por an ac- found at the end of this book (xi.) 
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the sake of the four kinds of living things he would of his 
compassion give up everything, from his own life down to 
his country and its towns. But now the statue which 
stands in his place (bequeathed) grudges to give up the 
precious stone. His words, weighed against this, do not 
seem to illustrate his ancient conduct.” On this the 
statue lowered its head and let him take the ceni. The 
thief having got it, went to the merchants to sell it; on 
which they all exclaimed and said, “ This is the gem 
which our former king placed on the head-dress of the 
golden statue of Buddha. Where have you got it from, 
that you want to sell it surreptitiously to us ? ” Then 
they took him to the king and stated the case. The king 
then asked him from whom he had procured the gem, on 
which the thief said, “ Buddlia himself gave it to me. T 
am no robber.” The king not believing him, ordered a 
messenger to be sent immediately to ascertain the truth. 
On arriving he found the head of the statue still bent 
down. The king seeing the miracle, his heart was affected 
by a sincere and firm faith. He would not punish the 
man, but bought the gem again from him, and ornamented 
with it the head-dress of the statue. Because the head of 
the figure was thus bent on that occasion, it remains so 
until now. 

By the side of the king’s palace there is built a large 
kitchen, in which daily is measured out food for eight 
thousand priests. The meal-time having come, the priests 
arrive with their iKitms to receive their allowance.®^ 
Having received and eaten it, they return, all of them, to 
their several abodes. Ever since the teaching of Buddha 
reached this country, the king has established this charity, 
and his successors have continued it down to our times. 
But during the last ten years or so the country has been 
in confusion, and there has been no established ruler to 
attend to this business. 

Fa-hian also alludes to this charitable mode of feeding the priests, 
p. 155, op. cit. 
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In a bay on the coast of the country the laud is rich in 
gems and precious stones.®^ The king himself goes {there) 
to perform religious services, on which the spirits present 
him with rare and valuable objects. The inhabitants of 
the capital come, seeking to share in the gain, and invoke 
the spirits for that purpose. What they obtain is different 
according to their religious merit. They pay a tax on the 
pearls they find, according to their quantity. 

On the south-east corner of the country is l\Iount 
Lanka.®-^ Its high crags and deep valleys are occupied 


by spirits that come and go; ii 
merly delivered the Linej-hiee-. 
vatdrch).^^ 

Passing seawards to the : 

Marco Polo (cap. xvi.) alludes 
to the pt-arl-fisheries off the west 
coast of Ceylon. He mentions 
Bettelar as the place of rendezvous. 
Colonel Yule thinks that this is 
Putlain, the Pattala of Ibu Batuta. 
With reference to the account gi’-'en 
by Marco Polo of the tishery, it is 
curious how, in all its particulais 
(except that of the chaimers) it 
agrees with the arrangements of the 
pearl-fishery at La Paz, on the 
coa.st of Lower California. I have 
vi^lled that fishery, and inquired 
into its niaiiagement. The mer¬ 
chants fit ou^ the boats and pay 
the gangs of 'driveis {huzo$)', the 
shells are brought up in the same 
way a.'i described by Marco Puh). 
The hoa}i each day is di\ided into 
three parts — one for the State 
(estado), one for the Church (The 
Virginb one fur the chief merchant 
(arniadorl, or sonietinies, when the 
divers do not receive pay, they have 
a propcjrtion tif the las.t heap for 
theiiLselve-^. The sharks which 
abound at La Paz can be seen 
swimming in the neighbourhood (so 
clear is the water under a cloudless 
and rainless sky), but the divers 
fear only one kind, which they call 
the Tinttro {the tiycr i^harlc). They 
dive just as Marco Polo describes. 


; was here that Tatliagata for- 
hing (Laiilca Sutra or Luilhd- 

sonth of this country some 

and I may add that I never found 
one of them ^experts though they 
were) remain down more than 5S 
seconds. 

Lanka is sometimes spoken of 
as a city, sometimes as a mountain, 
and at other times applied to the 
whole islnnd. Moieovcr, it i^ '•onie- 
times distinguished from Ceylon, 
and described as on the same meri- 
di.in as Ujjayini. The mountain 
i> spoken of as three-pe.iked [tri- 
kuta) in the Iliundyaiia, It wa» tlie 
abode of Kftvana. 

The Lahkdvatdra or the 

Saddharma Lanldvutdra be¬ 

longs to the later development and 
is of a mystical character. It re- 
fer.s everything to “the heart,’' 
which is .simply the all-j*er\ading 
dtnifUK There are three trans¬ 
lations of the in China ; .^ee 

B. Xaiijio, CaUd<>;/i(L, 175, 176, 
177. The title of 176, the “en- 
tering-Lunkci :>utra,'’ would alnio-st 
justify us in coii-'idering this ddti'a 
as befoiiging to Vai'^huavitm. Bod- 
hiilharnia, who arrived in China, 
A.i). 526. from South India, at¬ 
tached his faith to the teaching of 
this Sidra; it was therefore com¬ 
posed before his time. The ear¬ 
liest translation in China (Xo. 175) 
dates from .\.D. 443, but this is 
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thousands of li, we arrive at the island of Narakira 
(Xa-lo-ki-lo). The people of this island^® are small of 
stature, about three feet high; their bodies are those of 
men, but they have the beaks of birds; they grow no 
grain, but live only on cocoa-nuts. 

Crossing the sea westward from this island several 
thousands of li, on the eastern cliff of a solitary island 
is a stone figure of Enddha more than too feet high. 
It is sitting facing the east. In the head-ornament 
(iislintslia) is a stone called Ytich-nr/ai-cliu (Chandra- 
kanta). When the moon begins to wane, water imme¬ 
diately runs down from this in a stream along the sides 
of the mountain, and along the ravines of the pre¬ 
cipices.®’^ 

At one time there was a hand of merchants who were 
driven by tlie winds and waves during a storm, till 
they reached this solitary island. The sea-water being 
salt, they were unable to drink it, and were parched 
with thirst for a long time. But now on the fifteenth 
day, wdien the moon was full, from the head of the 
image water began to trickle forth, and they obtained 
deliverance. They all thought that a miracle had been 
wrought, and were affected with a profound faith; they 


incomplete 5 the next (No. 176) 
diite^ from a.D. 513; the third 
from A.D. 700. The followmi^ 
quotation from Ci'oma Ivoro.si is 
found in yjieiice Hardy’s Maiiiml 
of BnddJdsiii, p. 356. “The second 
treatise or sCitui in the fifth volume 
of the Mdo is entitled in Sans¬ 
krit Avya Laiikdvatdra mahCiydna 
Siitni. a venerable sutrd of high 
principles (or speculation) on the 
visitiiJ;^ of Lanka. This wxis de¬ 
livered at the request of the lord 
of Lanka by tihakya, when he was 
in the city of Lanaka on the top of 
the Malaya mountain, on the sea¬ 
shore, together with many priests 
and 136 dhi^attvas.’^ It is stated by 
Hodgson that the Lankdcatdra is 
regarded in Nepal as the fourth 


dkarma ; “it consists of 3000 sIocts, 
and states that Havana, lord of 
Lankil, having goni Uo the Mala- 
yagiri mountain, th'ire heard the 
history <»f the Buddhas from Sakya 
Sinha, and obtained Bcddhynana ” 
{ibid.) Lahkagiri, then, is probably 
the same as Mount Potaraka 
spoken of at the end of the tenth 
book. 

Perhaps the Maidive Islands ; 
but see Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 249. 
Narikera means cocoa-nut. 

Julien translates. “ when the 
moon is about to leflect its light 
from this jewel {d'y rejiichir sa 
lumUre) ; ” but the literal rendering 
is, “when the moon is about to 
tuin back its light,” that is, “ to 
wane.” 
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determined then to delay on the island. Some days 
having elapsed, as soon as the moon began to he hidden 
behind the high steeps, the water did not flow out. 
Then the merchant-chief said, “ It cannot have been 
specially on onr account that the water ran down. I 
have heard that there is a pearl ‘ loved by the moon,’ 
when the moon’s rays shine full on it, then the water 
begins to flow from it. The gem on the top of the 
statue of Euddha must he one of this sort.” Then 
having climbed the mountain to examine the case, they 
saw that it was a Chandrakanta pearl in the head-orna¬ 
ment of the figure. This is the origin of the story as it 
was told by those men. 

Crossing the sea many thousand li to the w^st of 
this country, we come to a large island renowned for 
its precious stones {or Mahfiratnadvipa); it is not in¬ 
habited, e.xcept by spirits. Seen from a distance on a 
calm night, a light seems to shine from mountains and 
valleys. IMerchants going there are much surpri.sed to 
find nothing can be procured. 

Leaving the country of Ta-lo-pi-cli’a (Dravida) and 
travelling northwards,®* we enter a forest wild, in which 
are a succession of deserted towns, or rather little vil¬ 
lages.®*’ Lrigands, in concert together, wound and cap¬ 
ture (or delay) travellers. After going 2000 li or so we 
come to Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Kohkandpura).^® 


IvOXG-KIX-NA-PU-LO (IvoiKAXAPUEA). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital is 


Both General Cunningham 
and ]Mr.Fergus>on give thedirectiou 
north-Wfst. This i> a lni.^take (Auc. 
(jcofj., p. 552 ; J. II. A. *S’., vi. 206) ; 
but Hwui-lih has north-west. He 
moreover says that the pilj^riin re¬ 
turned to the uoith-wes*t. If we 
adopt the reading- north, then the 
route Mould be a return one. 
The origin, as it seems, of tlie erior 
in direction must be traced to M. 


V. do St. IMartin [Mthioirc, p. 400), 
Mho seems to adopt Hwui-lih's te.vt 
as his guide. 

The passage may also be trans¬ 
lated passing througdi (or by) a 
ileserted town and many little \ib 
luges.” 

Hwui-lih gives Kin-na-pu-lo, 
although in Juiieii we find Kong- 
kin-na-pu-lo. It mas be an error in 
the text. In the passage before us 
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3000 li or so round. The land is rich and fertile; it is 
regularly cultivated, and produces large crops. The cli¬ 
mate is hot; the disposition of the people ardent and 
quick. Their complexion is black, and their manners 
fierce and uncultivated. They love learning, and esteem 
virtue and talent. There are about 100 saiiglidrdmas, 
with some 10,coo priests (Jolloicers). They study both 
the Great and tlie Little Vehicle. They also highly 
reverence the Devas, and there are several hundred 
temples in which many sectaries dwell together. 

By the side of the royal palace is a great saiiglidrdma 
with some 300 priests, who are all men of distinction. 
This convent has a great vihdra, a hundred feet and more 
in height. In it is a precious tiara belonging to Sarv^r- 
thasiddha (Yih-tsai-i-sh’ing) the prince. It is somewhat 
less than two feet in height, and is ornamented with gems 
and precious stones. It is kept in a jewelled casket. On 
fast-days it is brought out and placed on a high throne. 
They offer to it flowers and incense, on which occasions it 
is lit up with radiance. 

B\' the side of the city is a great sanghdrdma in which 
is a vihdra about 50 feet high. In this is a figure of 
Maitreya Bddhisattva carved out of sandal-wood. It is 
about teu feet high. This also on fast-days reflects a 
bright light. It is the work of the Arhat Weii-’rh-pih-i 
(Srutaviihsatikoti).'‘i 


the country is Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 
which iri re.stored by .Tulien to Koh- 
kfinapura. It is stated that this 
coiuitiy is in Southern India. There 
is no agreement as to the site of the 
capital, y. de St. ^Martin take.s the 
pilgrim north-west to Vanav.i>i 
{Mt/noirc, p. 401). General Cun¬ 
ningham think.s that Anagnndi on 
the northern bank of the Tuncra- 
bhadra river is the place indicated 
(Anc. Ocor/., p. 552), whilst Mr. 
Fergus'.on would take the pilgrim 
from Xagapattan to the centre of the 
Maiaiir plateau somewhere east of 


Bednore (/. R. A. S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 
267). Assuming, however, that his 
route was north, and that he was 
returning towards the neighbour¬ 
hood of Chanda, we should have to 
look for the capital of Kong-kin-na 
near Golkonda. 

For some reference to this 
per.son see emte, p. 187, n. 3. It 
j-eems likely that the allusion in the 
text is to Sona Kutikanna, as he 
was a disciple of Katyayana, wlio 
dwelt in youtheru India {S. B. F., 
xvii. p. 32). 
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To the north of the city not far is a forest of Tdhi 
trees about 30 li round. The leaves (of this tree) are loin; 
and broad, their colour shining and glistening. In all 
the countries of India these leaves are everywhere used 
for writing on. In the forest is a stApa. Here the four 
former Buddhas sat down and walked for exercise, and 
traces of them still remain. Beside this is a stdpa contain¬ 
ing the bequeathed relics of the Arhat Srutavnhsatikoti. 

Hot far to the east of the city is a stilpa which has 
sunk down into the ground from its foundations, but is 
still about thirty feet high. The old tradition says, In 
this stupa is a relic of Tathfigata, and on religious days 
(Iwly days) it exhibits a miraculous light. In old days, 
when Tath^gata was in the world, he preached in this 
place, and exhibited his miraculous powers and converted 
a multitude of men. 

Hot far to the south-west of the city is a stiipa about 
a hundred feet high, which was built by Asbka-rdj.i. 
Here the Arhat Srutavimsatikdti exhibited great mira¬ 
culous powers and converted a great many people. By 
the side of it is a sanghdrdma, of which only the founda¬ 
tions remain. This was built by the fore-named Arhat. 

Hroin this going nortli-west, we enter a great forest 
wild, where savage beasts and bands of robbers inflict 
injury on travellers. Going thus 2400 or 2500 li, we 
come to the country of Mo-ho-la-cli’a (IMaharaslitra).*’ 


JMo-iio-la-cii’a (IMahakasiitka). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders on the west on a "reat river. It is about li 


“ The great kingdom ; ” the 
country of the Mauithas. 

Tliere have been various sur- 
mi.^es a!' to the name of this capital. 
IM. V. de St. Martin names l)eva- 
giri or Daulatab.id, but this is not 
on a liver. General Cunningliaui 
thinks Kalyau or Kal}a..i is the 
}>lace intended, to the west of which 
flow s the Kaila»a river ; but this is 


due south of Charoch (the next 
station) instead of ca't. Mr. Ter- 
gussoii names Toka, Phulthamba, or 
Paitan. However, the distance and 
direction from the capital of Kou- 
kanapura is about 400 miles 2s W. 
This seems t») bring us near the 
liver Tapti, or perhaps the Gliiiua 
river. 
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round. The soil is rich and fertile; it is regularly culti¬ 
vated and very productive. The climate is hot; the dis¬ 
position of the people is honest and simple; they are tall 
of stature, and of a stern, vindictive character. To their 
benefactors they are grateful; to their enemies relentless. 
If they are insulted, they will risk their life to avenge 
themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their liaste to render assist¬ 
ance. If they are going to seek revenge, they first give 
their enemy warning ; then, each being armed, they attack 
each other with lances {spears). Wlien one turns to flee, 
the other pursues him, but they do not kill a man down (a 
■jjcrson who sxmnits). If a general loses a battle, they do 
not inflict punishment, but present him with woman’s 
clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for himself. 
The country provides for a band of champions to tlie 
number of several hundred. Each time they are about to 
engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves witli wine, 
and then one man with lance in hand will meet ten 
thousand and challenge them in fight. If one of these 
champions meets a man and kills him, the laws of the 
country Jo not punish him. Every time they go forth they 
beat drums before them. Moreover, they inebriate many 
hundred heads of elephants, and, taking them out to fight, 
they themselves first drink their wine, and then rushing 
forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no 
enemy can stand before them. 

The king, in consecj^uence of his possessing these men 
and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He 
is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is Pulakesi (Pu- 
lo-ki-she). His plans and undertakings are wide-s^rread, 
and his beneficent actions are felt over a great distance. 
His subjects obey him with perfect submission. At the 
present time Siladitya^^ Maharrija has conquered the 
nations from east to west, and carried his arms to remote 
districts, but the people of this country alone have not 
That is, Siladitya of Kanauj (vol. i. p 210 ss.) 
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submitted to liim. He lias gathered troops from the five 
Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all countries, 
and himself gone at the head of his army to punish and 
subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered their 
troops. 

So much for their habits. The men are fond of learning, 
and study both heretical and orthodox (hoolcs). There are 
about 100 saiighdrdmas, yith 5000 or so priests. They 
])ractise both the Great and Small Vehicle. There are 
about 100 Deva temples, in which very many heretics of 
diflerent persuasions dwell. 

Within and without the capital are five stupas to mark 
the spots whore the four past Tuddlias walked and sat. 
They were built by Asdka-iaja. There are, besides these, 
other stupas made of brick or stone, so many that it would 
be difficult to name them all. 

Xot far to the south of the city is a saiigMrdma in 
which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz-tsai Bodhisattva. 
Its spiritual powers extend {far and icidc), so that many 
of those who have secretly prayed to it have obtained 
their wishes. 

On the eastern frontier of the country is a great moun¬ 
tain with towering crags and a continuous .stretch of 
piled-up rocks and .seaiped precipice. In this there is 
a saitglidiahaa constructed, in a dark valley. Its lofty 
halls and deep side-aisles stretch through the {or open 
into the) face of the rocks. Storey above storey they are 
Lacked by the crag and face the valley {icatrrcoursc)!^^ 

This convent was built by the Arhat Achara ( 0 -che- 
h)).'*^ This Arbat was a. man of Western India. His 


This must refer to the famous 
Bauddha rock-temj/les at Ajaiita, 
in the Indhvadri raime of hills, cut 
in the lofty and alnn)>t 2>er])eiidicular 
locks that hem in a uild secluded 
i^dtn. See Feiizusbon and Bury ess, 
Ccuc Tn^iihs, ■> >. ido-347 ; Arch, 
^ur. //a.. lUports, vol. iv. pp. 

43-59- 

In the inscription on the 
VOL IL 


Chaitya ca\e. No. xxvi., at Ajanta, 
we read tliat The a'Cetic Sthavira 
Achala. vho gloritied the faith and 
uas yrateful, caused to be laiilt a 
mountain dwelling {sa'ilrvinlia) for 
the Teacher, thouyh hi.s desires 
were fulfilled” Sar. irmsf 

1 ml. Ktportg, \ol. i\. p. 135). This 
apparently decides the name of the 
Arhat me-ntioned here. But as the 

1: 
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mother having died, he looked to see in vhat condition 
she was re-born. He saw that she had received a 
woman’s body in this kingdom. The Arliat accordingly 
came here with a view to convert her, according to her 
capabilities of receiving the truth. Having entered a 
village to beg food, he came to the house where his 
mother had been born. A young girl came forth with 
food to give him. At this moment the milk came from 
her breasts and trickled down. Her friends having seen 
this considered it an unluckv sign, but the Arhat recounted 
the history of her birth. The girl thus attained the holy 
fruit (of Arhatsliip). The Ailiat, moved with gratitude^' 
for her who had borne and cherished him, and remember¬ 
ing the end of such (ijood) works, from a desire to requite 
her, built this sanghdrdma. The great vilidm of the con¬ 
vent is about 100 feet or so in height; in the middle is a 
stone figure of Eudclha about 70 feet or so high. Above 
it is a stone canopy of seven stages, towering upwards 
apparently without suiipciit. The space between each 
canopyis about three feet. According to the old report, 
this is held in its place by the force of the vow of the 
Arhat. They also say it is by the force of his miraculous 
powers; others say by the viitue of some magical com¬ 
pound; but no trustworthy account has yet explained 
the reason of the wonder. On the four sides of the vihdra, 
on the stone walls, are painted^® different scenes in the 
life of Tatlifigata’s preparatory life as a Bodhisattva; tlie 


Chinese translation of the name is 
hiiif (he ^\hu dues, ur, the doer;, 
we retain the equivalent Achara. 

Coiiipare the ^\ords of the in¬ 
scription given in the preceding 
note, “ wliu glorified the faith and 
grateful.’ 

See the drawings of Cave xix. 
and of the dagaba in it, JJuddhiU 
Cate TcuLplciy {Arth. Sur. HI luO.. 
Hep., vol. iv., pi. xx.x., xxxi. ; Ctne 
Tiinp/ct!, pi. xxxvL, xxxvii. The 
niua-sureinents given “by repoit” 
aie vastly exaggerated, as such 


matters very often aie in India, 
lint pKibbdihi there may have been a 
stiuctuial building against the face 
ot the lock, v\itli a dagaba of laiger 
dimensions, though by no nltall^ of 
the size indicated in the text. It is 
iiioie pr<»bvible, however, that the 
ixport IS only an exaggerated ac- 
cciiut of the lock-cut chaityas. 
Ilmen T.dang does not appear to 
have visited them personally. 

In mosaic, “ carved and in¬ 
laid ” (tcou /ow). 
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wondrous signs of good fortune which attended Ins 
acquirement of the holy fruit {of a Buddha), and the 
spiritual manifestations accompanying hisi\7;7-«//a. TIie.se 
scenes have been cut out witli tlie greatest accuracy and 
tinenessp® On the outside of the gate of the sa-iifiLtlrdma, 
on the north and south side, at the right hand and the 
left, there is a stone elephant The common report say.s 
that sometimes these elephants utter a great cry and tlu; 
earth shakes throughout. In old days Jina {or Channa) 
Todhisattva often stopped in this so.ivjhdmuui. 

Going from this 1000 11 or so to the tvest/^and croshng 
the Xai-mo-to (Xannada) river, we arrive at the king¬ 
dom of ro-lu-kie-clie-po (Bharukaclilieva; Baryaa^a or 
BhaiGcli). 5 i 


PO-LU-KIE-CHE-r’O (BhARL'KACIIHA). 


This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit. Its capital 
is 20 li round. The soil is impregnated with salt. Trees 
and shrubs are scarce and scattered. They boil the sea¬ 
water to get the salt, and their sole profit is from the 
sea. The climate is warm. The air is always agitated 
with gusts of wind. Tlieir ways are cold and indifferent; 


the disposition of the peoide 
do not cultivate stud}', and a 

This must refer to the famous 
Ajant.'i 

This seeni.'S to refer to two 
elephants in alto r'dicio that were 
.sculptured on the rock in fioiit of 
Cave XV., but which are now scarcely 
ivco^^^ni.sable. Sec I'crgUr^.son and 
liuit^ess, Lave TtmpUs, p. 306. 

Jour. 11 . Jij. ^uc., \ol. XX. p. 20S. 

Hwih-lih give's north - we^t. 
M. Jiilien lias tran.^lated it north¬ 
east, by miotake ( \ 'ic, &c., p. 203). 

Bharoch appeals in a Pali in¬ 
scription at Junnar {Arch. Sur. 
lad. Jlep., vol. iv. p. 90) under the 
form Bharukachha ; in Sanskrit it 
is Bharukachchha {Brih. <^a/hk., v. 
40, xiv. II, xvi. 0; Vas.'silief, p 


crooked and perverse. They 
:re \\'edded to error and true 

45) and UhrlgTikachcha {Bhuj. Pur., 
viii. iS, 21; As. Pcs, vul. ix. p. 
104; iiiscrip. in /, A/nev. Or, 
vol. vii. p, 33) or Bhrigukshetra — 
from the locality bt-iag the tiadi- 
tional rcMdence of the sago Bhrlgu- 
ri&hi. The Bhdrgava BralimaiiN of 
Bharoch are the reprt',sentati\c-of 
an eaily colony 01 the .'.ehooi of 
Bhrlgu. Bharukachha is i'e]ire*t iitetl 
by the Greek Bapt''>aia of 

Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. I, 02) aiul of the 
author of the Ikriplus Mar. Lruth. 
{a. 42, &c.) ; Strahi» (Hb. xv. c. i, 
73) has Bap*)otT?/. bee Lu-'vii, 1 . A., 
vol. i. pp. 113, 130. It from 
Bharoch the Siamaiia came uho 
burnt liimself at Athens. 
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doctrine alike. There are some ten sahglidrdmas. with 
about 300 believers. They adhere to the Great Vehicle 
and the Sthavira school. There are also about ten Deva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

Going from this ® north-west about 2000 li, we come 
to the country of Mo-la-po (Malasa).^® 


Mo-la-p’o (Malaya). 


This country is about 6000 li in circuit. The capital 
is some 30 li round. It is defended {or supported) by the 
Maid river on the south and east.®^ The soil is rich and 
fertile, and produces abundant harvests. Shrubs and 
trees are numerous and flourishing. Flowers and fruit are 
met with in great quantities. The soil is suitable in an 
especial manner for winter wheat. They mostly eat bis¬ 
cuits and (w, made of) parched corn-flour. The disj^osition 
of the men is virtuous and docile, and they are in general 
of remarkable intelligence. Their language is elegant and 
clear, and their learning is wide and profound. 

Two countries in India, on the borders, are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people, viz., Malava on the 
south-west, and Magadha on the north-east. In this they 
esteem virtue and respect politeness {Jaiinanilg). They are 
of an iiitcdligent mind and exceedingly studious; never¬ 
theless the men of this country are given to heretical 


The geography of this part of 
the pilurinrs route is involved in 
obscurities. I can only therefore 
offer .''tune remarks on the text. 
In Hwui-lih the symbol used is chi, 
not/t from which it might have 
b'-en gathered that Hiueii Tsiaiig 
did not himself visit this country, 
or at Ichi't on this occasion. Dut in 
the ti-xt the symbol Jung is u.'jed, so 
that no weight can be given to this 
suppo-'itiou. 

If this country be M'llava, it 
lies north-ea.''i fioin Bharoch. But, 
on the other hand, it does not follow 
that the route was a direct one. 


The pilgiim and his companions 
from Ceylon may have travelled 
east towards the head waters of the 
Maht river, and then north-west. 
It is said in a note to be the same 
as the''Outhern Lo-lo (Lara) country. 

The symbol Jca implies that 
the ca[>ital was “ held by ’’ (either 
defended or .supported by) the Mahi 
liver on the south-east, or on the 
south and east. This would .''cem 
to take us to the neighbourhood 
of iJongaipur { IJlj.hiiibtont'b ■moju. 
Cunuingliani con>ielers Bharanagaiu 
to be intended, in which V. de St 
Martin agrees. 
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lielief as well as the true faith, and so live together. 
There are about lOO sanjlidrdmas iu which some 2000 
priests dwell.®® They study the Little Vehicle, and be¬ 
long to the Sammatiya school. There are 100 Leva 
temples of different kinds. The heretics are very 
numerous, but principally the Pasupatas (the cinchr- 
co'ce-ring heretics). 

The records of the country state: Sixty years before 
this fiourislied Siladitya, a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning: his skill in literature was profound. 
He cherished and protected the four kinds of creatures, 
and deeply respected the three treasures.®^ Prom the 
time of his birth to his last hour, his face never crim¬ 
soned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living 
thing. His elephants ami horses drank water that had 
been strained, after which he gave it them, lest any 
creature living in the water should be injured. Such 
were his love and humanity. Daring the fifty years 
and more of his reign, the wild beasts became familiar 
with men, and the people did not injure or slay them. 
By the side of his palace he built a vihdm. He ex'- 
hansted the skill of the arti-sts, and used every kind of 
ornament in decorating it. In it he put images of tire 
seven Buddhas,®^ Lord.s of the World. Every year he 
convoked an assembly called iLdhsha maJuijxirishad, and 
summoned the priests of the four quarters. He offered 
them “the four things” in religious cliarity; he also 
gave them sets of three garments used in their religions 
services, and also bestowed on them the seven precious 
substances and jewels in wonderful variety. This meri- 

This can hardly refer to See ante, book ii. note 91- 

Ujjain, thti-cfore, because -vve are Yivipurous, oviparous, born 

told subsequently that the convents from spaun, or by transformation 
there were in ruins, and only about (fa) {inttcr-inscdn, and >0 on]. 

300 priests in them. It is curious, Buddha, dhaniia. sai'mha. 

howfVer, that the circuit of this For the seven Buddhas con- 

capital, thirty li (Jiilien has tuintij suit Eitel, Handbook, s. v. 
li, by mistake), and that of Ujjain Buddha. 
are the same. 
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toiious custom has continued in practice without inter¬ 
ruption till now. 

To the north-west of the capital about 200 li, we come 
to the town of the Brfihmans.®* By the side of it is a 
liollow ditch; into this the winter and summer streams 
flow continually, btrt though through decades of days 
tiie water runs into the hollow, yet it never seems to 
increase in quantity. By the side of it again is a little 
stxqM. The old traditions of the country say ; Formerly a 
Brahman of an exceedingly haughty mind fell alive 
nito this pit and went down to hell. In old days there 
was a Brahman born in this town, who was acquainted 
with all things, and of learning beyond all the eminent 
men of his time. He had penetrated the secrets and 
dark sayings of books sacred and profane. He was 
accjuainted with the calculations of astronomy as if they 
were in his hand; his fame was wide-spread and his 
behaviour without blemish. The king very highly es¬ 
teemed him, and the people of the country made much 
of him. He had some 1000 di.sciples, who ap})reciated 
his doctrine and respected his character. He constantly 
said of himself, “ I am come into the world for the pur¬ 
pose of publishing abroad the holy doctrine and to 
guide the people. Among the former sages, or those 
who have arrived at wisdom after them, there is none 
to compare with me. Mahesvaradeva, ATisudeva, Nara- 
yairadeva, Buddha-lokanatlia, men everywhere worship 
these, and publish abroad their doctrine, represent them 
in their effigies, and pay them worship and honour. 
But now I am greater than they in character, and my 
fame exceeds that of all living. Why should they then 
be so notorious, for they have done no wonderful 
thing.” 

This may be Brahmanapurii; 267, 26S. Eut the town named 

there i'j a citv of the Brahinans in the text cannot be near Hanna- 
named by Arrian {Exjjed. Alex.^ telia. 

vi. 7) and by Diodorus, called by Or it may be a prc'per name, 

liim Harmatelia (\ii. 465) See “ the great-proud Brahmaiy” 
aloO Cunningham, Jwc. Geo'j.f pp. 
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Accordingly, he made out of red sandal-wood figures 
of MahesvaradevM, Auisudeva, Xarayanadeva, Buddlia- 
lokanatha, and placed them as feet to his chair, and 
wherever he went as a rule he took this chair with him, 
showing his pride and self-conceit. 

Xow at this time there was in Western India a 
Ehiksliu, Bhadraruclii (Po-to-lo-liu-chi) by name; he hatl 
thoroughly exhausted the UMuvithjd (Sd&tra) and deeply 
investigated the sense of different discourses (trcatises)y^ 
lie was of excellent repute, and the perfume of his ex¬ 
ceeding goodness {morality) spread in every direction. 
He had few desires and was contented with his lot, seek¬ 
ing nothing in the world. Hearing {of the Brdhman) he 
sighed and said, “ Alas ! how sad. This age {time) has no 
{one worthy to he called a) man; and so it permits that 
foolish master to dare to act ns he does in dcfi,auce of 
virtue.” 

On this, he took his staff, and travelling afar, he came 
to this country. AVhilst dwelling therein his mind was 
made up and he accpiaiuted the king with it. The king, 
seeing his dirty clothes, conceived no reverence for him ; 
but, in consideration of his high purpose, he forced himself 
to give him honour {to treat him with respect), and so he 
arranged the chair of discussion and called the lhahman. 
The lirdliman hearing it .smiled and said, “• AVLat man is 
this w^ho has dared to conceive such an idea {to cherish 
this determination).” 

His disciples having come together, and many {hundred) 
thousands of listeners being arranged before and behind 
the discussion-arena to attend as liearers, then Bha- 
draruchi, with his ancient robes and tattered clothes, 
arranging some grass on the ground, sat down. Then the 
Brahman, sitting on his chair which he carried with 
him, began to revile the true law and to praise the teach¬ 
ing of the heretical schools. 

The Ehikshn, with a cle.ar distinction, like the running 

Or, it may possibly be, “ different systems.” 
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of’ watur, encircled his arguments in order. Then the 
Brahman after a while yielded, and confessed himself 
conquered. 

The king replying said, “ For' a long time you have 
assumed a false reputation; you have deceived the 
sovereign and affected the multitude with delusion. Our 
old rescripts say, ‘ He who is defeated in discussion ought 
to suffer death.’ ” Then he prepared to have a heated 
[date of iron to make him sit thereon ; the Brahman there¬ 
upon, overpowered by fear, fell down to entreat pardon 
(ddiceranci). 

Then Bhadrarnchi, pitying the Brahman, came and 
requested tiie king, saying, “ Maharaja! your virtue ex¬ 
tends far and wide; the sound of your praises resounds 
through the pjublic ways. Then let your goodness extend 
even to protect this man : give not way to a cruel design. 
Pass over his want of success and let him go his way.” 
Then the king ordered him to be placed on an ass and to 
be proclaimed through all the towns and villages («s an 
wijpostuv). 

The Brahman, nettled by his defeat, Avas so affected that 
he vomited blood. The Bhikshu liaA'ing heard of it, Avent 
to condole with him, and said, “ Your learning embraces 
subjects religious and profane; your renoAvii is spread 
through all parts; in questions of distinction, or the 
contrary, success or defeat must be borne; but after 
all, what is theie of reality in fame?” The Bifdmitin, 
filled with rage, roundly abused the Bhikshu, calumniated 
tlie system of the Great Vehicle, and treated Avith con¬ 
tumely the holy ones Avho had gone before ; bnt the sound 
of his words had scarcely been lust before the earth 
opened and SAvalloAved him up alive; and this is the 
origin of the traces still left in the ditch. 

Going south-AA'est avc come to a bay of the sea,®” then 

Literally, the passage runs, becau-e it is .sometimes used so ; it 
“ Frtim this, south-west, we enter a probably refers to the gulf of Kachh. 
sea-blending, or a confluence of two H«ui-]ih does not mention this 
seas.” I have translated it *• bay,” gulf, but take.s us auay fiom the 
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goiiig 2400 or 2500 li north-west we come to the king¬ 
dom of ’ 0 -ch’a-li (Atali). 


' ’ 0 -ch’a-li (Atali).®’’ 


This country is about 6000 li in circuit; the capital of 
the country is about 20 li or so in circuit. Tiie popnilatiou 
is dense; the quality of gems and precious substances 
stored up is very great; the produce of ilie laud is suffi¬ 
cient for all purpose.s, yet commerce is their principal 
occupation. The soil is salt and sandy, the fruits and 
flowers are not plentiful. The country produces the hn- 
tsian tree. The leaves of this tree are like tlio«e of the 
Sz’chuen -pe^-pev (Slivhtsiau); it also produces the hiun -1 
perfume tree, the leaf of which is like the The 

climate is warm, windy, and dusty. The di-positioii of 
the people is cold and indifferent. They esteem riches 
and despise virtue. Resi)ecting their letters, language, 
and the manners and figures of tlie people, these are ninoli 
the same as in the country of Malava. The greater part 
of the people have no faith in the virtue of religious 
merit; as to those who do believe, they worsliip princi¬ 
pally the spirits of heaven, and their temples are some 
thousand in number, in which sectaries of different 
characters congregate. 

Going north-west from the country of Malava, after 
passing over 300 li ® or so, we come to the country of 
K’ie-ch’a (Kachha). 


‘‘city of the Brahmans ” the same 
distance as in the tuxt to ’0-ch'a-li. 

'*0-ch’a-li appears to be far 
north of Kachli. 5 lay it not have 
been Uchh orBahwalpur ? There is 
a town called Atari in the neij^h- 
bourhood of Multan (Cunningham, 
Anc. Oeog,!^. 22^); but it is ditti- 
cult to know what could }ia\e taken 
the pilgrim there. This place is 
i<Ientitied by Cuniiinyhain \Mth the 
city of the Brahmans, taken by 
Alexander the Great (/. c.) 


^ Can this be the Sdlai from 
which Ki 7 ndura, Gujarati Kind/u 
or ISalaiiiodhupa^ Indian gum, oiiba- 
nuuij is obtained? 'I'his tiee 
vsvllin thiirifent, strrata and f/Iahyt) 
IS found in Oudh, Xliandes. and Ka- 
thiawad. Giuj'juli (bdellium), the 
gum resin of iktUamodcnron roj'- 
buff/hu, pnbtarens, andnuiL'ul, is al.-^-o 
produced in Kachh and .Sindh. 

In Hwui-lih, the distance is 
“three days’ ” journey. 
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K’ie-ch’a (Kachha).™ 


Tins country is 3000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 20 li. The population is dense. The establish¬ 
ments wealthy. There is no king (great ruler) amongst 
them; the country is an appanage of Malava, and the 
climate, products of the soil, and manners of the people 
are very similar in both countries. There are some ten 
sahghdrdnias, with about 1000 priests, who study alike 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. There are also several 
tens of Deva temples with very many unbelievers (sec¬ 
taries). 

Trom this going north 1000 li or so, we come to 
Fa-la-pi (Valabhi). 


Fa-L-A-pi (ValabhI). 

This country is 6000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 30. The character of the soil, the climate, and 
manners of the people are like those of the kingdom of 
Millava. The population is very dense; the establish¬ 
ments rich. There are some hundred houses (families) 
or so, who possess a hundred lakhs. The rare and valu¬ 
able products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities. There are some hundred sanghardmas, with 
about 6000 priests. Most of them study the Little 
Vehicle,’'- according to the Sanmiutiya school. There 


The distance is to be reckoned 
from the kingdom or country of 
!Mrilava, but the place is not named. 
General Curiiiin^diam proposes to 
redd 1300 li fiom Dh.tr to Kheda ; 
this last place is a lar^^e town of 
(.iujarat, situatnl between Ahma- 
dabaJ and Khainbay, and would be 
in its Sanskrit form the same as 
Kheda, which again is the equiva¬ 
lent of the Chinese Kie-ch’a. But 
Kie-ch’a, although it might be cor¬ 
rectly re.stored to Kheda, is the 
name of a country. The distance, 
al.M), being ‘'three ilayv,” in Hwui- 
lih, seems to confirm the 300 li ia 


the text. We nmst therefore retain 
the restoration of Kachha. 

Although we should expect 
the direction to be south from 
Kachh, the reading is north, both 
in the text and in Hwui-lih ; 
wherever the Valabhi of Hiuen 
'I'siang was situated, it is said to 
have been “ the kingdom of the Nor¬ 
thern Bara people.” (Note 

in the Chinese text). 

In a cop2'er-plate deed of 
Guhasena of Valabhi, he says, “In 
order to obtain for my i)areiits and 
for nnself benefits in this life and 
the next, I have gi anted, by liba- 
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are several hundred Deva temples with very many sec¬ 
taries of different sorts. 

When Tathagata lived in the world, he often travelled 
through this country. Hence Asdka-raja raised monu¬ 
ments or built sti'qMs in all those places where Euddha 
rested. Scattered among these are spots where the three 
past Buddhas sat down, or walked, or preached the law. 
The present king is of the Kshattriya caste, as they all 
are. He is the nephew of Siladitya-raja of iMTilava, and 
son-in-law of the son of Silfiditya, the present king of 
Kany;lkul)ja. His name is Hhruvapata (T'u-lu-h’o- 
po-tu).''® He is of a lively and hasty disposition, his 
wisdom and statecraft are shallow. Quite recently he 
has attached himself sincerely to faith in the three 
“precious ones.” Yearly he summons a great assembly, 
and for seven days gives away most valuable gems, ex- 
(j^uisite meats, and on the priests he bestows in charity 
the three garments and medicaments, or their equivalent 
ill value, and precious articles made of rare and costly 
gems of the seven sorts. Having given these in charity, 
he redeems them at twice their price. He esteems virtue 
(o 7 ’ the virtuous) and honours the good; he reverences those 
who are noted for their wisdom.’'^ The great priests 


tion of water, to the comirmnity of 
tlie reverend Sakya 13 hik&hiis be- 
lonixing to the eighteen bchools 
{nlkdya) who have come from vari¬ 
ous directicns to the great con\ent 
{MulLdcilidrn) of Dudda.*’ Jad. 
Ant., \ol. IV. p. 175. This Diidtla 
was the daughter of Phruvasc^iui 
I’s sUter [lb., p. 106), and so a 
grand-daughter of Bliatarka. the 
founder of Valabhi dynasty. 

In anotheryropper-plate of Guhu- 
sena, he makes a grant to “the 
foreign ^uiiks belonging to the 
eighteen schools, and living in the 
Abhyantarika vihara built by the 
^ enerable Minima, and situated close 
to the monastery of Bhablrka, pre- 
."ented to the Kaj.isthaniya JSura,’* 
Ind. Ant., \ol. V, p. 206; conf. 
A'.is.silief, Lc Boiablli., p. 63. Arch. 
Stir. T]' Ind. licporU, vol. iii. p. 


94. The “eighteen schools*’ here 
mentioned point to the Hmayana 
doctrine. 

l>r. Buhler argues that this 
king wa.s the same ai> ,SiLidit\a A”!., 
burnamed Bhrubhata, (which he 
^upposes to btaiid for Lhuu\abhatu, 
“the constant warrior *'), of whom 
we have a grant dated “Sam. 447 " 
(hid. Ant., \oI. vii. p So). General 
Cunningham adopts the same view 
{A. S. Jci2Jfn't:<, vol ix p]\ 16, 18) : 
but Burgess i.s d^^p"^ed to ivg ird 
this king as the Dliruvaseiia 11. of 
a Valabhi grant dated “Sam. 310 
(Arc 7 t. Sur. H'. hid., vol. ii. pp. S2. 
ff.) ; and Oldenberg, a.s 2)0^''ibly 
Pherabhata, the cousin of Phru- 
vaM'iia II. [hid. Ant, vol. x. p. 
219). 

Or, he reverences religion and 
makes mueb .a uud'-in. 
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xvlio come from distant regions lie particularly honours 
and respects. 

Not far from the city is a great sahghdmma whicli 
was built by the Arhat Achara (’0-che-lo);here the 
Piodhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati(Kieu-hwui) 
fixed their residences during their travels and composed 
treatises ■which have gained a high renown. 

From this going north-west 700 li or so, we come to 
’ 0 - n a n -10 - p u -10 (Anaiidapura). 


’0 -NAX-TO-PU-LO (AXAXDAPUEa). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the capital 
about 20. The population is dense; the establishments 
rich. There is no chief ruler, but it is an appanage of 
Malava.^^ The produce, climate, and literature and laws 
are the same as those of Mfilava. There are some ten 
sahrjloaramas with less than 1000 priests ; they study the 
Little Yehicle of the Samniatiya school. There are 
several tens of Leva temples, and sectaries of different 
kinds frequent them. 

Going west from Valabhi 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-la-ch’a (Surashtra). 


SU-LA-CH’a (SUEASHTEA).'i^ 

This country is 4000 li or so in circuit, the capital 


This is confirmed by a gmiit 
of Dharasena II. of Valabhi, in 
which the Sanskrit name of the 
founder is given as Atharya {Ind. 
A lit., vol. iv. p. 164 n.; vol. \i. p. 9). 
.Tulien has Achara ; the Chinese 
translation so-]Jn<j requires this 
restoration. 

Sthiramati Sthavira was one 
of the fatuous disciples of A^asu- 
bandhu, the twenty-fii>t patriarch, 
who wrote coiniueiitaiies on all 
the* works of his master. He is 
named in a grant of Hharasena T. as 
the Acli'uyya Bhadanta Sthiiumati, 
who founded the vihdra of Sri 
Bappap.ida at Valabhi {Ind. Ant, 


vol vi. p. 9 ; A’'assilief, p. 7S ; M. 
Muller’s India, p. 305 ; B. Kanjio’s 
Cat Bvdd. Trip., c. 372). Guna¬ 
mati was also a disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. He had a famous discqde, 
A^cisuinitra 'Pho-ahu-iiii), who wi\)te 
a commentary on A^’asubandhu’s 
Ahludharmaloi^hai (Bun}iu Xanjio’s 
Cat. Bud. Trip., cc. 375, 377 ; M. 
ACuUer, India, pp. 305, 309,310, 6^2; 
Burnouf, Introd., p. 505; Va&silief, 
P. 7S). 

See Ind. Ant, vol. vii. ; Ar. 
Sur. W. lad., vol. ii. p. 83. 

Suraslitr^"^? oi' Sur.itha, or Sorath. 
As this district is in the Gujarat 
peniiL'>ula, it is dilhcult to under- 
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about 30 li. On the west the chief town borders on the 
Mahi liver; the population is dense, and the various 
establishments {families) are rich. The country is de¬ 
pendent on Valabhi. The soil is impregnated with salt; 
flowers and fruit are rare. Although the climate is equable, 
yet there is no cessation of tempests. The manners of 
the people are careless and indiflerent; thfdr disposition 
light and frivolous. They do not love learning and are 
attached both to the true faith and also to heretical 
doctrine. There are some fifty sanijlidrchuas in this king¬ 
dom, with about 3000 priests ; they mostly belong to the 
Sthavira school of the Great Vehicle. Tliere are a 
hundred or so Deva temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various sorts. As this country is on the western sea 
route, the men all derive their livelihood from the sea and 
engage in commerce and exchange of commodities. 

Not far from the city is a mountain called Yuh-clien-to 
(Ujjanta),™ on the top of which is a sanijliurdraa. The 
cells and galleries have mostly been excavated from the 
mountain-side. The mountain is covered with thick 
jungle and forest trees, whilst streams flow round its 
limits. Here saints and sages roam and rest, and Idfsliis 
endued with spiritual faculties congregate here and stay. 

Going north from the country of Valabhi iSoo li or so, 
we come to the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara). 


Kiu-ciie-lo (Guejjae.v). 

This country is 5000 li or so in circuit, the capital, 


stand how its chief town ‘‘on the 
west ” borders on the Mahi river ; 
perhaps it .should be “ on the east.*’ 
But this part of the pilgrim s narra¬ 
tive seems to be caiele»sly written. 
Ptrhaps, as Fei'gU'<--on suppO'sC'*, the 
original documents had been lost in 
cros.sing the Indus at Attok (see 
Book xii.). and the details supplied 
from memory or notes. For re¬ 
marks on localities see V. de 8t. 
Martin, Mtuiolrc, p. 405 ; Cuniiing- 
hunp Anc. Guy, p. 325. 


The old Prakrit name of Gir- 
nfira, close to Juiiagadli in Kathia- 
wad ; the ^un-'krit hum is Ujjay- 
anta {^fahahh., in. S347 if.) La'sen 
(lad. Alt., \ol. 1. p. 6 Su 11.) misplac( s 
it at or near Ajauta. It is saeied 
to Xeiniiiatha, the tu enty-.second 
Jina, and t^ij.iyat.i ^Coh'bi'ooke, 
Jlbbd'is, vol. ii p. 212 ; Arch. Siir. 
11 ’. Ind Rc u, \t)l ii p l2o), and is 
also called Raivata 

Prof. K G Bhaiidaikar sug¬ 
gests that Ivukiira, a district men- 
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which is called Pi-lo-mo-lo,®^ is 30 li or so round. The 
produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Surashtra. The population is dense; the estab¬ 
lishments are rich and well supplied with materials 
(wealth). They mostly are unbelievers; a few are attached 
to the law of Buddha. There is one sahgkdrdma, with about 
a liundred priests ; they are attached to the teaching of the 
Little Vehicle and the school of the Sarvdstivadas, There 
aio several tens of Leva temples, in which sectaries of 
various denominations dwell. The king is of the Kshat- 
triya caste. He is just twenty yeais old; he is distin¬ 
guished for wisdom, and he is courageous. He is a deep 
believer in the law of Buddha; and highly honours men 
of distinguished ability. 

Brom this going south-east 2800 li or so, we come to 
the country of U-she-yen-na (TJjjayaui). 

U-she-yen’-na (UjjayanI). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit; the capital 
is some 30 li round. The produce and maimers of the 
people are like those of the country of Surftshtra. Tlie 
population is dense and the establishments wealthy. 
There are several tens of convents, but they are mostly 
in ruins; some three or five are preserved. There are 
some 300 priests ; they study the doctrines both of the 
Great and the Little Vehicle. There are several tens of 
Leva temples, occupied by sectaries of various kinds. 

tioiicd in an inscription of Pu]u- £ssai/s, vol, ii. p. 31 n. ; Rdja- 
mayi at Nusik, and in the Kndra- tarariff., v. 144 ff. 
daiuan inscription at Giiiicira, might Balmcr in Rajputuna (lat. 

be Kiu-che-lo, but the Chine='e syl- 25’^ 4^'N., long. 71° 10'E.) Rroiu 
lable.'s are against such an identitica- this neighbourhood several of the 
tion {Trans, hit. Con<j. ihieut.., 1S74, clans in Kilthiawad &ay tliey origi- 
p, 312; Arch. Sur. W. Jnd. nally came. 

\.) 1 . iv. p. 109, and vol. ii i)p. 129, UjjayanI or Ujjayini is pro- 

131. Gurjara is certainly the proper perly the capital of Avanti in 
reprcsentati\e, and tile distiict as Alahiva, the capital of Tiastanes 
well as the language extended into (Cha'^htana), the of Ptoltmy 
the southern parts of modern Raj- lib. vii. c. i. 63) and the Pcvipl. Mar. 
putaiia and Mahva, See Lassen, ...Erytk. (c. xlviii.) Bolden, Alte Ind.^ 
hid. Alt.y vol. i. p. 136; Colebrooke, vol. i. p. 94. 
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The king belongs to the Brahman caste. He is well versed 
in heretical books, and believes not in the true law. 

Hot far from the city is a stupa; this is the place 
where Asoka-raja made the hell (of 

Going north-east from this 1000 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chi-ki-to. 


Chi-ki-to. 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit; the capital is 
some 15 or 16 li round. The soil is celebrated for its 
fertility; it is regularly cultivated and yields abundant 
crops ; it is specially adapted for beans and barley; it 
produces abundance of flowers and fruits. The climate is 
temperate ; the people are naturally virtuous and docile ; 
most of them believe in lieretical doctrine, a few honour 
the law of Buddha. There are several tens of saiujlidrdmas 
with few priests. There are about ten Deva temples, which 
some thousand followers frequent. Tlie king is of the 
Br§,hman caste. He firmly believes in the (three) precious 
ones ; he honours and rewards those wlio are distinguished 
for virtue. Very many learned men from distant coun¬ 
tries congregate in this place. 

Going from here north 900 li or so, Ave come to the 
kingdom of Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Jlaliesvarapura). 

Mo-iii-siii-r.4-LO-P0-Lo (Mahesvaiiapuea). 

This kingdom is about 30CO li in circuit; the capital 
city is some 30 li round. The produce of the soil and 
the manners of the people are like those of the kingdom 
of Ujjayani. They greatly esteem the heretics and do 
not reverence tlie law of Buddha. There are several teii.s 
of Deva templc', and the sectaries principally belong to 
tlie Pasupatas. The king is of the Biuhnuiii caste ; he 
places but little faith in the doctrine of Buddha. 

From this, going in a backward direction to the country 
of Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara) and then proceeding northward 
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through wild deserts and dangerous defiles about 190c li, 
crossing the great river Sin-tu, we come to the kingdom of 
Sin-tu (Siin’h). 


'' SiN-TU (Sindh). 

This country is about 7000 li in circuit; the capital 
city, called l‘’i-shen-p’o-pu-lo,®® is about 30 li round. 
The soil is favourable for the growth of cereals and pro¬ 
duces abundance of wheat and millet. It also abounds 
in gold and silver and native copper. It is suitable for 
the breeding of oxen, sheep, camels, mules, and other 
kinds of beasts. The camels are small in size and have 
only one hump. They find here a great cpiantity of salt, 
which is red like cinnabar; also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt. In diflerent places, both far and near, this 
salt is used for medicine. The disposition of the men is 
hard and impulsive; but they are honest and upright. 
They quarrel and are much given to contradiction. They 
study without aiming to excel; they have faith in the law 
of Buddha. Tliere are several hundred saiighdrunias, 
occupied by about io,oco priests. They study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatiya school. As a rule, 
they are indolent and given to indulgence and debauchery. 
Those who are very earnest as followers of the virtue of 
the sages live alone in desert places, dwelling far off in 
the mountains and the forests. There night and day they 
exert themselves in aiming after the acquirement of the 
holy ixwil {of Arkatbliip). There are about thirty Deva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

The king is of the Sudra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste. He is by 
nature honest and sincere, and he reverences the law of 
Buddha. 

When Tathagata was in the world, he frequently passed 
through this country, therefore Asoka-nija has founded 
several tens of stupas in places where the sacred traces of 

Vicbavapura—Julien. Rein- jrara and Minagara. See hid, An(., 
■ajid bUggests Va^m.-ijiura or Raima- vol. viii. p. 336 f. 
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his presence were found. Upagupta,*^ the great Arhat, 
sojourned very frequently in this kingilom, explaining the 
law and convincing and guiding men. The places where 
he stopped and tlie traces he left are all commemorated 
hy the building of saiirjhdrdmas or the erection of stujjiis. 
These buildings are seen everywhere; we can only speak 
of them brieflv. 

By the side of the river Sindh, along the flat marshy 
lowlands for some thousand li, there are several hundreds 
of thousands (rt ixrif (jrcatmany)^}i families settled. They 
are of an unfeeling and hasty temper, and are given to 
bloodshed only. They give themselves exclusively to 
tending cattle, and from this derive their liveliliood. 
They liave no masters, and, whether men or women, have 
neither rich nor poor; they shave their heads and wear 
the Kashuya robes of Bihikshus, whom they resemble out- 
waully, vhiLst they engage themselves in the ordinary 
affairs of lay life. They hold to their narrow (little) 
views and attack the Great Vehicle, 

The old reports state tliat formerly these people were 
extremely hasty (impatient), and only practised violence 
and cruelty. At this time there was an Arhat, who, pity¬ 
ing their perversity, and desiring to convert them, mounted 
in the air and came amongst them. He exhibited his 
miraculous powers and displayed his wonderful capa¬ 
bilities. Thus he led tlie people to believe and accept 
the doctrine, and gradually he taught them in words ; 
all of them joyfully accejited his teaching and respectfully 
prayed him to direct them in their religious life. The 
Arhat perceiving that the hearts of tlie people had become 
submissive, delivered to them the tliree “ Bicfuges ” and 
restrained their cruel tendencies; they entirely gave up 
'■ taking life,” they shaved their lieads, and assumed the 
soiled robes of a Bhikshn, and obediently walked accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of religion. Since then, generations 
have passed by and the changed times have weakened 
Bk. viii. ; Buniouf, Introd., pp. 118, 197, 37S f. 

S 


VOL. II. 
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their virtue, but as for the rest, tiiey retain their old 
customs. But though they wear the robes of religion, 
they live without any moral rules, and their sons and 
grandsons continue to live as worldly people, without 
any reg.ird to their religious profession. 

Going from this eastward 900 li or so, crossing the 
Sindh river and proceeding along the eastern bank, we 
come to the kingdom of Mu-lo-san-p’u-lu. 

klU-LO-SAX-P’U-LU (MuLASTIIANAPUEA). 

This country is about 4C00 li in circuit; the capital 
town is some 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The 
establishments are wealthy. This country is in depen¬ 
dence on the kingdom of Cheka (Tse-kia). The soil is rich 
and fertile. The climate is soft and agreeable; the manners 
of the people are simple and honest; they love learning 
and honour the virtuous. The greater part sacrifice to 
the spirits ; few believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are about ten sahgkdrdinas, mostly in ruins; there are a 
few priests, who study indeed, but without any wish to 
excel. There are eight Deva temples, in which sectaries 
of various classes dwell. There is a temple dedicated to 
the sun,®® very magnificent and profusely decorated. The 
image of the Suii-deva is cast iu yellow gold and orna¬ 
mented with rare gems. Its divine insight is mysteri¬ 
ously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to 
all. Women play their music, light their torches, offer 
their flowers and perfumes to honour it. This custom 
has been continued from the very first. The kings and 
liigh families of the five Indies never fail to make their 
offerings of gems and precious stones (to this Deva). They 
have founded a house of mercy {licqjpiness), iu which they 
provide food, and drink, and medicines for the poor and 
sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all 

Mulasthanapur or Multan (see Reinaud, s. 1 . Inch, p. 98). 

Aditya or Surya. 
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countries come here to offer up their prayers ; there are 
always some thousands doing so. On the four sides of 
the temple are tanks with flowering groves where oue can 
wander about without restraint. 

IFroni this going north-ea:it 700 li or so, we come to the 
country of Po-fa-to. -— 

V I'O-FA-TO (PaRVAT.V).®^ 

This country is 5000 li or so in circuit, its capital is 
about 20 li. It is thickly populated, and depemis on tlie 
country of Cheka (Tse-kia). A great deal of drj--grouud 
lice is here grown. The soil is also fit for beans and 
wheat. The climate is temperate, tlie disposition of the 
people honest and upright. They are naturally cpuck 
and hasty; tlieir language is low and common. They 
are well ver,5ed in composition and literature. Thei'e 
are heretics and believers in common. There are 
some ten saii'jhdrdmas witli about 1000 priests; they 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 
four itiipas built by Asbka-raja. There are also some 
twenty Ddva temples frecpiented by sectaries of different 
sorts. 

By the side of the chief town is a great sangMntma 
Avith about 100 priests in it; tiiey study the teaching of 
the Great Vehicle. It was here that Jinaputra, a 
master of Mstras,^ composed the Ydijdi-h&rija'blifuai 
HdstnihlrilM; here alsoBliadraruclii and Gunaprabha, 
masters of Mstras, embraced the religious life. This 
great saiighdrdma has been destroyed by fire, and is now 
waste and ruined. 

Leaving the Sindh country, and going south-west 1500 
or 1600 li, we come to the kingdom of ’0-tin-p’o-clii- 
lo (Atyauabakela). 

Parvata is given by Panini &hiT]g-tszu; his work, the Yu-chic- 
(iv. 2, 143) as the name of a conn- sJC-ti-Jun-shih, is a commentary on 
try ill the Panjab under the group the YogdchCiryahhiimi ^S'lhtra {Yii- 
Takshasiladi (iv. 3, 93). Ind. Ant,, chie-sh'-ti-lun] of Maitreya. Both 
vol. i, p. 22. woik*' were tra^^lclted into Cluueoe 

Jinaputra, in Chinese Tsui- by Hmen Tsiang. 
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’ 0 -TIEX-p’O-CHI-LO. 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The chief 
town is called Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo, and is about 30 li round, 
it lies on the river Sindh, and borders on the ocean. 
The houses are richly ornamented, and mostly possess 
rare and costly substances. Lately there has been no 
ruler; it is under the protection of Sindh. The soil is 
low and damp and the ground is impregnated with salt. 
It is covered with wild shrubs, and is mostly waste 
land: it is little cultivated, yet it produces some sorts of 
grain, but principally beans and wheat, of which there 
is a great cpiantity. The climate is rather cold and 
subject to violent storms of wind. It is fit for raising 
oxen, sheep, camels, asses, and other kinds of beasts. 
The disjiosition of the people is violent and hasty. They 
have no love for learning. Their language differs slightly 
from that of Mid-India. The people are generally honest 
and sincere. They deeply reveience the three precious 
objects of worship. There are about eighty sanghanmas 
with some 5000 priests. They mostly study the Little 
Veliiclo according’to the Sammatiya school. There are ten 
T) 5 va temples, mostly occupied by heretics belonging to the 
I'asupatas. 

In the capital town is a temple of Ta-tsz’-tsai-tin 
(Mahe vara Leva). The temple is ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and the image of the Leva is possessed of 
great spiritual powers. The Pasupata heretics dwell in 
this temple. In old days Tatbagata often travelled 
through this country to ])Veacli the law and conveit men, 
leading the multitude and benefiting the people. On 
this account A.soka-raja built st'Cqjas on the spots conse¬ 
crated by the sacred traces, six in number. 

Going west from this less than 2000 li, we come to the 
country of Loug-kie-lo (Langala). 


V 


t 


* 
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Loxg-kie-lo (Laxgala). 

This country is several rliou.sand li from east to west 
and from north to south. The capital is about 30 li 
round. It is named Su-iiu-li-chi-fa-lo (Sunur- 
isvai'a The soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun¬ 
dant harvests. The climate and the manners of the 
people are like those of ’ 0 -tin-p’o-chi-lo. Tlie 2iopulatioii 
is dense. It pjossesses abundance of precious gems and 
srone.s. It borders on the ocean. It is on the route to 
the kingdom of the western women.®^ It has no chief 
ruler. The people occupy a long valley, and are not de¬ 
pendent on one another. Tliey are under tiie government 
of Persia. The letters are much the .same as those of 
India : their language is a little diflerent. There are be¬ 
lievers and heretics living tugetlier amongst them. There 
are some hundred sail(jltunlmas, ami ^'ethaps 6000 priests, 
wiio study tlie teaching of both tlie Little and Great 
Vehicle. There are several hundred Ddva temples. The 
heretics called Pasupatas are e.xceedincly numerous. In 
the city is a temple to Mahcsvara-Peva; it is richly 
adorned and sculptured. The Pdsupata heretics here 
oiler tlieir religious worsliip. 

From this going north-west, we come to the kingdom ' 
of Po-la-sse (Persia). — 

'' Po-LA-ssE (Persia). 


This kingdom is several myriad of lis in circuit. Its 
chief town, called Su-la-sa-t’ang-na (Surasthaua), is 
about 40 li in circuit. Tlie valleys are extensive, and so 
the climate differs in cliaracter, but in general it is warm. 


^ - General Cunningham thinks 

this cuuntry may represent Ltiko- 
rian or Lakura, the name of a great 
luiiiL'd city wliich !Maa»on found be¬ 
tween Khozilar and Kihtt, about 
2000 li fo the north-west of Kotesar 
in Kachh {Anc. (Jco<j. of India, p. 
311). The Chinese symbols might 
be restored to Loiighir. 


Cunningham suggests Sanibhu- 
risvara as the restoration of this 
name {ibid., loc. cit.) 

See ji. 240, ayite. 

This country does not belong 
to India {CJi. Ed.) Hiuen Tsiang 
did not vi.-'it it personally; he writes 
from report. 
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They draw the water up to irrigate the fields. The 
people are rich and affluent. The country produces gold, 
silver, copper, rock-crystal (sphdtika), rare pearls, and 
various precious substances. Their artists know how to 
weave fine brocaded silks, woollen stuffs, carpets, and so 
on. They have many shcn horses and camels. In com¬ 
merce they use large silver pieces. They are by nature 
violent and impulsive, and in their behaviour they prac¬ 
tise neither decorum nor justice. Their writing and their 
language are different from other countries. They care 
not for learning, but give themselves entirely to works of 
art. All that they make the neighbouring countries rulue 
very much. Their marriage-customs are merely promis¬ 
cuous intercourse. When dead their corpses are mostly 
abandoned. In stature they are tall; they tie up their 
hair (arrange their head-dress) and go uncovered. Their 
robes are either of skin, or wool, or felt, or figured silk. 
Each family is subject to a ta.v of four pieces of silver per 
man. The D^va temples are very numerous. Dinava 
(Ti-na-po) is principally worshipped by tlie heretics. 
There are two or three $ahghdrdmas,\\-it]\ several hundred 
priests, who principally study the teaching of the Little 
Yehicle according to the Sarvustavadiu school. The 
jjdtjxt of Sfikya Buddha is in this (countnj), in the king's 
palace.*^ 

On the eastern frontiers of the country is the town of 
Ho-nio (Ormus ?). The city inside is not great, hut the 
external walls are in circuit about 6o li or so. The 
people who inhabit it .are all very rich. To the north¬ 
west this country borders on tbe kingdom of Eo-lin,®“ 

Julieii restores this name, and a community of prie.sts in Per- 
doubtfully, to Dinabha. Dinava, or sia at the time of Hiuen Tsiang. 
Dinapa, however, may be a contrac- As they belonged to the school of 
tion for Dinapa(ti 1 , “ the lord of the the Little Vehicle, it is probable 
day,’’ or “ the son.” they had been established there from 

For the wanderings of the an early date. 

•putra of Buddha, .seeFa-hian, chap. Fo-lin (rroXii') is generally sup- 

xxnIx. It is interesting to know posed to represent the Byzantine 
that there were Buddhist temples Empire. 
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which resembles the kingdom of Persia in point of soil, 
and manners, and customs; but they differ in point of 
language and appearance of the inhabitants. These 
also possess a quantity of valuable gems, and are very 
rich. 

To the south-west of Fo-lin, in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the western women : here there 
are only women, with no men; they possess a large 
quantity of gems and precious stones, which they ex¬ 
change in Po-lin. Therefore the king of Fo-lin sends 
certain men to live with them for a time. If tliey should 
have male children, they are not allowed to bring them 
up. 

On leaving the kingdom of 0 -tin-p’o-chi-lo, and going 
north 700 li or so, we come to the eountrv of Pi-to-shi- 
lo. , , 

Pl-TO-SIII-LO (PlT-VsTn-i). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li round; the capital is 
some 20 li in circuit. The population is dense. They 
have no chief ruler, but they depend on the country of 
Sin-tu. The soil is salt and sandy; the country is sub¬ 
ject to a cold tempestuous wind. A great quantity of 
beans and wheat is grown. Flower.s and fruits are 
scarce. The manners of the people are fierce and rough. 
Their language slightly differs from that of Mid-India. 
They do not love learning, but as far as they know they 
have a sincere faith. There are some lifty saaijlidnuuas 
with about 3000 priests; they study the Little Akdiicle 
according to tiie Saiumatiya school. There are twenty Deva 
temples, frequented mostly hy the heretics called Pusu- 
patas. 

To the north of the city 15 or 16 li, in the middle 
of a great forest, is a stupa several hundred feet high, 
built hy Asdku-raja. It contains relics whicJi from time 

For some references to the is- and Coiouel Yule's note (vol. ii. p. 
land or kin;^doni of the western 339)* 
women, see Marco Polo, chap, xxxi., 
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to time emit a bright light. It was here that Tathagata, 
when in old time he was a Rishi, was subjected to the 
cruelty of the king. 

Not far east from this is an old sanr/Jumtma. This 
was built by the great Arhat, the great Katyayana. By 
the side of it are traces where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat down and walked for exercise. They have 
erected a stujxi to denote the siiOt. 

Going north-east from this 300 li or so, we come to the 
country of ’0-faii-ch’a. 

’ 0 -fax-ch’a (Ayaxda?). 

This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 20 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
is subject to Sin-tu. The soil is fit for the cultivation 
of grain, and abounds in beans and wheat; it produces 
but few flowers or fruits; the woods are thin. The 
climate is windy and cold; the disposition of the men 
is fierce and impulsive. Their language is simple and 
uncultivated. They do not value learning, but they are 
earnest and sincere believers in “ the three gems.” There 
are about twenty sanghdrdmas, with some 2000 priests; 
they mostly study the Little Vehicle according to the 
Sainmatiya school. There arc some five Ddva temples, 
frecptented by the heretics called I’asupatas. 

To the north-east of the city, not a great distance, in 
the middle of a great bamboo forest is a sanghArdma 
mostly in ruins. Here Tathauata gave permission to tlie 
Bhikshus to wear Kih-fu-to (bouLs)?^ By the side of it 
is a stiqxi built by Asuka-raja. Although the foiinda- 
dations have sunk into the earth, yet the remains are 
some hundred feet high. In a 'cilidra by the side of the 
slCqKh is a blue-stone standing figure of Buddha. On 

There are some reinaiks made vol. x\ii. p. 35 )- vould seem 

about peiinissiou to wear boots or from these records that this coun- 
siioes with thick linings in the try of Avauda corresponded with 
iJahdvaj^a, varga 13, § 0 (X B. E., Avauti. 



BooKii.] FA-LA-NA {VARANA). cSi 

sacred days {fast-days) it spreads abroad a divine 
lioht. 

O 

To the south 800 paces or so, iu a forest, is a stiqja 
■which '^vas built by Asoka-rfija. Tathagata, in time 
gone by, stopping here, finding it cold in the night, 
covered himself with his three garments: on the morn¬ 
ing following he permitted the Bhikshus to wear wadded 
garments. In this -ivood is a place where Buddha walked 
for exercise. There are also a number of stupas placed 
opposite one another, wliere the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat. In this stupa are relics of Buddha’s hair 
and nails. On holy days they emit a iniraculous 
light. 

Going from this nortli-east 900 li or so, we come to 
the country of Fa-Ia-na. _ 


Fa-l.v-na (Yarana),°® 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit, and the 
chief town about 20 li. Tiie population is dense. The 
kingdom is subject to Kapisa. The chief portion of the 
country consists of mountains and forests. It is regu¬ 
larly cultivated. The climate is rather cold. The man¬ 
ners of the people are rough and fierce. They are per¬ 
severing in their habits, but their purposes are low. 
Their language is somewhat like that of Mid-India. 
Some of them believe in Buddha, others not. They do 
not care about literature or the arts. There are some 
tens of saiujlidr&mas, but they are iu ruins. There are 
about 300 priests, who .-Dtudy the Great Vehicle. There 
are about five Deva temples, frequented mostly by Pasu- 
pata heretics. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old saiiylidrama. 
Here Tathagata in old days preached, exhibiting the 
profit and delight of his doctrine, and opening the mind 

P^nini has a country called group Suvdstaviidi; aho in the group 
Vaniu (iv. 2, 103; iv. 3, 93), from Kachclihadi, in which Gandhaia also 
a river of the same name, in the i& included. 
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of his hearers. By the side of it are traces where the 
four past Buddhas sat down or walked for exercise. 
The common report says on the western frontier of this 
country is the kingdom of Ki-kiang-na (Kikana?). 
The people live amid the great mountains and valleys 
in separate clans. They have no chief ruler. They 
breed an immense quantity of sheep and horses. The 
sJien horses are of a large size, and the countries 
around breed but few, and therefore they are highly 
valued. 

Leaving this country and going north-west, after tra¬ 
versing great mountains and crossing wide valleys, and 
passing a succession of smaller towns, and going 2000 li 
or so, we leave the frontiers of India and come to the 
kingdom of Tsau-ku-ta. 

Note. —The remainder of the section, noticed on pp. 248, 249, 
records a mission sent to the same hin.^ of Cevlon, Alibunar, by 
the Emperor of China (Cli’lieng Tm), under tlie direction of the 
eunuch Cli’liing Ho ; his object was to offer incense and flowers. 
Having arrived, he exhorted the king to respect tiie teaching of 
Bucldha and to expel the heretics. The king being enraged, desired 
to slay him, but Ch'hing Ho being aware of the jilot, escaped. 
Again the same ambassador was sent to receive the homage of 
foreign states, and came to Ceylon (Si- 1 an-shan-kwo, the country 
of the Seilan mountain). The king rebelliously refused to pay miy 
respect to the embassage, and collected 50,000 soldiers to block the 
Way and to destroy the ships. Ch'hing Ho having learned the 
purpose of the king, sent secretly by a circuitous way to the ships, 
and got 3000 soldier.s by night to inarch on the royal city. Being 
surrouniled by the enemy’s troops, they defended the city for six 
days, and then having treated the king with contumely, they 
opened the gates in the moriiiiig, and fought their way for twenty 
li ; when the daylight began to fail, they offered up prayers to the 
sacred tooth, and suddenly an unusual light shone beiore ihem and 
lighted them on their way. Having reached their ships, they 
rested in jieace, and arrived at the capital in the ninth year of 
Yuiig-loh (a.d. 1412), the seventh month, and ninili day. 


END OF BOOK XI. 
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BOOK XII. 

Contains an account of tiventy-tico countries, viz., (i) Tsu-hu-cha; 
(2) Fo-li-sM-sa-t’ang-na; (3) ’An-ta-lo-po; (4) Khmh-si-to; 
(5) Hicoh; (6) Muiuj-lin; (7) 0-li-ni; (8) Ho-lo-lui; (9) Ki- 
li-seh-mo ; (10) Po-li-ho ; (11) Hi-niu-fa-lo ; (12) Po-to-chang-na ; 
(13) In-fo-kin; (14) Kiu-lamj-na; (15) Ta-mo-si-tic-fi; (16) 
Shi-k’i-nij- (ly) Shang-miy {18) K’ie-jfaUf-to; (19) U-slici; (20) 
Kie-shay (21) Cho-kiu-hiay (22) IPiu-sa-ta-na 


TsU-KU-CHA (TSAUKtjTA). 

This country ^ is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital, 
which is called Ho-si-iia (Gliazna), is about 30 li round. 
There is another capital, Ho-sa-la," which is about 30 li 
round. liotli of them are naturally strong and also for¬ 
tified.® Mountains and valleys succeed each other, widi 
plains intervening, fit for cultivation. The land is sown 
and reaped in due season. Winter wheat is grown in 
great abundance ; shrubs and trees grow in rich variety, 
and there are flowers and fruits in abimdaiice. The soil 
is favourable for the ijo-kin plant {turmeric) and for the 
Idiuj-ldn tliis last grows in the valley Lu-ina-in-tu,® 
In the city Ho-sa-lo is a fountain, of which the water 


1 For some reference to thecountry 
Tsaukuta, see ante^ vol. i. p. 62, n. 
218. Cunningham itientifies it with 
the Arachosia of classical writers 
{Anc Gco'j. of India, p. 40). 

- The identification of Ho-si-na 
with Ghazni was first made by 
V. de St. Martin ; he also proposed 
to restore Ho-sa-Ia to Hazara, but 
General Cunningham remarks that 
this name, as applied to the di&trict 


in question, is not older than the 
time of Chinghiz Khan ; he, there¬ 
fore, proposes Guzaristan. on the 
Hehnand. the Ozola of Ptolemy, as 
the equivalent of the Chinese sym¬ 
bols {ibid., loc. cit.) 

^ For the strength of Ghazni see 
Cunningham [op. cit., jfp 41, 42). 

^ Jlhhju, assafeetida (Julien). 

® Rameudu? (Julien). 
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divides itself into many Lranclies, and wliicli the people 
utilise for the purposes of irrigation. The climate is 
cold; there are frec^iient hail and snow storms. The 
people are naturally light-hearted and impulsive; they are 
crafty and deceitful. They love learning and the arts, 
and show considerable skill in magical sentences, but 
they have no good aim in view. 

They daily retreat several myriads of words; their 
writing and language difl’er from those of other countries. 
They are very specious in vain talk, but there is little 
body or truth in what they say. Although they worship 
a hundred (many) spirits, yet they also greatly reverence 
the three precious ones. There are several hundred 
huwjlidi'dmas, with looo or so [iiiests. They all study 
the G-reat A’^ehicle. The reigning sovereign is sincere 
and honest in his faith, and is the successor of a long 
line of kiiig.s. He applies himself assiduously to religious 
work (merit) and is well instructed and fond of learning. 
There are some ten sttljms built by Asoka-rfija, and several 
tens of Deva temples, in which sectaries of various de¬ 
nominations dwell together. 

The Tirthaka® lieretics are very numerous; they worship 
principally the Deva Kshuna (T’seu-na). This Deva 
.‘■pirit formerly came from Mount Aruna (’ 0 -lu-nao) in 
Kapisa, and took up his abode here in the southern dis¬ 
tricts of this kingdom, in the Mount Sunagir.’' He is 
severe or good, causing misfortune or exercising violence. 
Those who invoke him with faith obtain their wishes ; 
tirose who despise him reap misfortune. Therefore people 
botli far off and near show for him deep reverence ; high 
and low alike are filled with religious awe of him. The 
priuce.s, nobles, and peopde of this as well as of foreign 

® The may denote for which see Eitel,//andSooi-, sub 

the Tirthakas, as Julien seems to voc 

suppose; or they may be simjdy ' For this mountain see ante, vol. 
eipial to “only the greater part are i. p. 62. It may be restored to 
M'ai-tao,” the symbols uai-tao are Kshuna Hilo or Hila. 
generally applied to the Tirthakas, 
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countries assemble every year at a season of rejoicing 
which is not fixed, and offer gold and silver and pre¬ 
cious objects of rare value {choice trifles), with sheep, and 
liorses, and domestic animals; all which they present in 
simple and confiding trust, so that though the earth is 
covered with silver and gold, and the sheep and horses 
fill the valleys, yet no one would dare to covet them: 
they consider them as things set apart for saere'.l pur¬ 
poses. The heretics (Tirthaka.s), by subduing their minds 
and mortifying their flesh, get from the spirits of heaven 
sacred forniulse. Ey the use of these they are frecpieiitly 
able to control diseases and recover the sick. 

Going from tliis northwards 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na. 


Fo-li-shi-sa-t’akg-xa (Pakscsth.axa, or Vakdastii.Ixa 


Til is kingdom ® is about 2000 li from east to we-t and 
1000 li from north to south. The capital is called 
U-pi-na (Hupian),® and is 20 li round. As reg.irds the 
soil and the manners of the people, these are the same as 
in Tsu-ku-cha ; the language, however, is different. The 
climate is icy cold; the men are naturally fierce and 
impietuous. The king is a Turk (Tu-kieuh). They have 
{or he has) profound faith for the three precious objects 
of worship ; he esteems learning and honours virtue {or, 
the virtuous, i.e., the priests). 

Going to the north-east of this kingdom, traversing 
mountains and crossing rivers, and passing .several teas of 
little towns situated 011 the frontier of the country of 
Kapisa, we come to a great mountain pass called Po-lo- 


8 Panini mentions Par.su^thana, 
the country of the Par.^u.s, a warlike 
trihejii thisiluLCtu)n{v.3,l 17; Br'ih. 

xiv. iS}. Paber (J/t '?!., p 140) 
mentions the Parachis ainoni,^ the 
tribes of Afg’hani'itan. Pbilemy 
has t\vo])Iaces, Par.siana(Ub.\i c. 18, 
s. 4) aiid Parsia [lb, s. 5 h aiul also 


the tribes Par'.ioi and Pai'-ib’tai [ib., 
s. 3h somewhere 111 this vieuiitv. 

" Hupian or Opiaii, a little to the 
north of Charikar, in lat. 35° 2'X., 
lon^. 69'" l P , at the eiitiance of a 
t>ver the north-east end of the 
Painghdu raii^e. 
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si-na (Varasena),^* which forms part of the great snowy 
mountains. This mountain pass is very high; the preci¬ 
pices are wild and dangerous; the path is tortuous, and 
the caverns and hollows wind and intertwine together. 
At one time the traveller enters a deep valley, at another 
he mounts a high peak, which in full summer is blocked 
with frozen ice. By cutting steps up the ice the traveller 
passes oil, and after three days he comes to the highest 
point of the pass. There the icy wind, intensely cold, 
blows with fury; the piled snow fills the valleys. Tra¬ 
vellers pushing their way through, dare not pause on their 
route. The very birds that fly in their wheeling flight 
cannot mount alone this point, but go afoot across the 
height and then fly downward.s. Looking at the moun¬ 
tains round, they seem as little hillocks. This is the 
highest peak of all Jambudvipa. Xo trees are seen upon 
it, hut only a mass of rocks, crowded one by the side of 
the other, like a wild forest. 

Going on for three days more, we descend the pass and 
come to ’Aii-ta-lo-po (Andar-ab).^^ 

’An-ta-lo-po (Andak-ab). 

This is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country.^® It is 
about 3000 li round; the capital is 14 or 15 li round. 
They have no chief ruler; it is dependent on the Turks 
(Tuli-kiueh).^'^ Mountains and hills follow in chains, with 
valleys intersecting them. The arable land is very con¬ 
tracted. The climate is very severe. The wind and the 
snow are intensely cold and violent; yet the country is 
regularly cultivated and productive ; it is suitable also for 
flowers and fruits. The men are naturally fierce and 


This pass over the Hindu Kush 
(the Paropamisus or Indian Caa> 
caj^us) is probably the same as the 
Khawak Pass described by Wood 
{Oxus, p. 2741. He found it to be 
13,000 feet in height. 

U'eunQ, soaring birds. 


See Book i., n. 146 
That is, of the Tokh.lri people. 
See Book i., n. 121. 

That is, on the Turkish tribe 
from the borders of China that had 
overrun this district (see note, loc. 
cit.) 
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violent. The common people are unrestrained in their 
ways, and know neither wrong nor right. They do not 
care about learning, and give themselves only to the 
worship of spirits. Few of them believe in tlie religion of 
FuJdha. TJtere are three saii<jlmramas and some tens of 
]U'iests. They follow tlie teaching of the Mahasangliika 
(Ta-chong-pu) school. There is one sfdpa built by Asdka- 
i4ja. 

Going north-west from tliis we enter a valley, skirt 
alone a mountain pas.s, traverse several little towii.s, and 
after going about 400 li we arriv'e at Iv’woh-si-to. 

K’woh-si-to (Khost'A-" 

This also is tlie old land of the Tu-ho-lo country. It is 
about 3000 li in circuit; the capital is about 10 li round. 
It has no chief ruler, but is dependent on the Turks. It 
is mountainous, with many contracted valleys ; hence it is 
subject to icy-cold winds. It produce.s much grain, and 
it abounds with flowers and fruits. The disposition of the 
men is fierce and violent; they live without laws. There 
are three sci'/ighurdmas, witli very few prie.sts. 

Going from this north-west, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, and passing by several towns, after 
about 300 li we come to the country called Hwoh. 

HwOH (IvUVDLTZ).l® 

This country is also the old land of the Tuh-ho-lo 
country. It is about 3000 li in circuit; the chief town 
is about 10 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
depends on the Turks. The land is level and plain. It is 
regularly cultivated, and produces cereals in abundance. 
Trees and shrubs grow plentifully, and flowers and fruits 
{of various kinds) are wonderfully abundant. The climate 
is soft and agreeable; the manners of the people simple 

See Book i., n 145. “ See Book i., n. 35. 
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and honest. The men are naturally quick and impulsive; 
they clothe themselves with woollen garments. Many 
believe in the three precious objects {of u'orslii}}), and a 
few pay their adoration to the spirits. There are ten 
sahrjhdrdmas with several hundreil followers {'priests). 
They study both the Great and the Little Yehicle, and 
lu-actise the discipline of both. The king is of the Turkish 
clan; he governs all the little kingdoms to the south of 
tlie Iron Gates.^^ He constantly shifts his dwelling, like 
a bird {Ids lird-thccllinf), not constantly occupying this 
town. 

(Joing east from this, we enter the T’sunci-ling moun¬ 
tains.^® These mountains are situated in the middle of 
Jainbuduvipa. On the south they border on the great 
snowy mountains; on the north they reach to the hot sea 
{ZnJee Tcmurtxi), and to the “ Thousand Springs;” on the 
west they extend to the kingdom of Hwoh; on the east 
to the kingdom of U-cha (Och). From east to west and 
from north to south they run equally for several thousand 
]i, an<l abound in many hundreds of steep peaks and dark 
valleys. The mountain heights are rendered dangerous by 
the glaciers and frozen snow. The cold winds blow with 
fury. As the laud produces a great quantity of onions 
therefore it is called T’sung-ling ; or because the crags of 
these mountains have a greonisli-blue tint, hence also the 
name. 

Going east too li or so, we come to the kingdom of 
TI ung-kin. 

Mung-kin (JIunjan). 

This country is an old teiritory of the Tu-ho-li coun¬ 
try. It is about 400 li in circuit. The chief city is about 
15 or 16 li round. The soil and maimers of the jieople 
lesemi'le to a great extent the Hwoh countiy. There 
is no chief ruler, but they depend on the Turks. Going 
north we come to the country of ’0-li-ni. 

I'or the “iron gates” see Book see Book i., n. 77. 
i., n. 119. For Mung-kin see Book i., n. 

^ For the T’faung-ling Mountains I^l4. 
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0-LI-XI (Aiikexg). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. It 
borders both sides of the river Oxus."' It is about 300 
li in circuit; the chief city is 14 or 15 li round. In 
character of its soil and manners of the people it greatly 
resembles the Hwoh country. 

Going east, we come to Ho-lo-liu.^'^ 

Ho-10-hu (Each). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. On the 
north it borders on the Oxus (Fo-ts’u, Vaksliu). It is 
about 200 11 in circuit. The chief town is about 14 or 15 
li round. The products of the soil and the manners of the 
people greatly resemble the Hwoli country. 

Going eastward from the Mung-kin country, skirting 
along high mountain passes, and penetrating deep valleys, 
and passing in succession various districts and towns, after 
a journey of 300 li or so we arrive at the country of Ki- 
li-si-nio. 


Ki-li-SI-MO (Khresiima or Kishm). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 
east to west it is 1000 li or so; from north to south it is 
300 li. The capital is 15 or 16 li round. The soil and 
the manners of the people arc just like those of Muiig- 
kiu, except that these men are naturally hot-tempered 
and violent. 

Going north-east we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ho 
(Bolor). 

Po-Li-iio (Bolor], 

This country® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo From 

^ Hor this country see Book i., n. Bo-h.un (V. St. Martin, p. 421). 

See Book i, n. 142. 

The Po-t’su (V.akshul -■* See Book i., n. 141. 

-- The Japanese give.s K.a-ra-ko. See Book i., n. 140. 

After Julien it represents Koh or 

VOL. 11. 
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east to ^vest it is about loo li, aiul from north to south 
about 300 li. The chief town is some 20 li or so in 
circuit. The produce of the soil and the manners of the 
people are like those of Ki-li-si-mo. 

Going east from Ki-li-si-mo, after traversing mountains 
and crossing valleys for about 300 li, we come to the 
country of Hi-mo-ta-lo. 

Hi-MO-TA-LO (HIiMATALA). 

This country is an old territory of the country of Tu- 
ho-lo. It is about 300 li in circuit. It is cut up by 
mountains and valleys. The soil is rich and fertile, and 
fit for cereals. It produces much winter wheat. Every 
kind of plant flourishes, and fruits of all sorts grow in 
abundance. The climate is cold; the disposition of the 
men violent and hasty. They do not distinguish between 
wrong and right. Their appearance is vulgar and ignoble. 
In respect of their modes of behaviour and forms of 
etiquette, their clothes of wool, and skin, and felt, they 
are like the Turks. Their wives wear upon their head¬ 
dress a wooden horn about three feet or so in length. It 
has two branches (a douhle hrancli) in front, which signify 
father and mother of the husband. The upper horn 
denotes the father, the lower one the mother. Whichever 
of these two dies first, tbey^ remove one horn, but when 
both are dead, they' give up this style of headdress. 

The first king of this country was a Sfikya,-^ fearless 
and bold. To the west of the T’sung-ling mountains most 
of the peopde were subdued to his jDower. The frontiers 
'were close to the Turks, and so tliey adopted their low 
customs, and suffering from their attacks they' protected 
their frontier. Aud thus the people of this kingdom were 
dispersed into different districts, and had many' tens of 
fortified cities, o\er each of which a separate chief was 


^ See Book i., n. 139. history of the champions who were 

^ Beferrin^^, as I suppose, to the banished from Kapilavastu. 
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placed. The people live in tents made of felt, and lead 
the life of nomads. 

On the west side this kingdom touches the country of 
Ki-li-si-mo. Going from this 200 odd li, we arrive at the 
country of Po-to-chaug-na (Badakshan). 

PO-TO-CIIAXG-XA (BaDAKSIIAX). 

This kingdom-® is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country; it is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital, 
which is placed on the side of a mountain precipice, i.s 
some 6 or 7 li in circuit. It is intersected with mountains 
and valleys, a vast expanse of sand and stone stretche.'- 
over it; the soil is tit for the growth of beans and wheat; 
it produces an abundance of grapes, the khamil peach, 
and plums, &c. The climate is very cold. The men are 
naturally fierce and hasty ; their customs are ill-regulated ; 
they have no knowledge of letters or the arts; their ap¬ 
pearance is low and ignoble; they wear mostly garments 
of wool. There are tliree or four sanfjhuramas, with very 
few followers. The king is of an hone.st and sincere dis¬ 
position. He has a deep faith in the three precious objects 
of worship. 

Going from this south-east, passing across mountains 
and valleys, after 200 li or so we come to the country of 
lu-po-kin (Yanigan). 

Ix-ro-Kix (Yamgax). 

This country is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country. It is about 1000 li or so in circuit. The capital 
is about 10 li round. There is a connected line of lull- 
and valleys through the country, with narrow strips of 
arable land. With respect to the produce of the soil, tlie 
climate, and the character of the people, these differ little 
from the kingdom of Po-to-chang-ua, only the character 
of the language differs slightly. The king’s nature is 

See Book i., n. 137. 


-8 See Book i., n. 1361 
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violent and impulsive, and he does not know clearly the 
diflerence between right and wrong. 

Going from this south-east, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, traversing thus by narrow and diffi¬ 
cult ways a distance of 300 li or so, we arrive at the 
country of Kiu-lang-na. 

Kiu-laxg-xa (Kukan). 

This country®® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo; it is 
about 2000 li 'round. As regards the character of the 
soil, the mountains and the valleys, the climate and the 
seasons, it resembles the kingdom of In-po-kien (Iii- 
vakan). The customs of the people are without rule, 
their disposition is rouuh (commooi) and violent; the 
greater portion do not attend to religion; a few believe in 
tlie law of Luddlia. The appearance of the people is 
displeasing and ungainly. They wear principally woollen 
garments. There is a mountain cavern from which much 
pure gold is procured {dvg out). They break the stones 
and afterwards procure the gold. There are few sanr/- 
hdrdrnas, and scarcely any priests. The king is honest 
and simple-minded. He deeply reverences the three 
[jrecious objects of worship. 

Going north-east from tiris, after climbing the moun- 
tains and penetrating valleys, and going along a precipi¬ 
tous and dangeroits road fur 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti. 


Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamastiiiti ?). 

This country is situated between two mountains. It 
is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo, From east to west it 
e.vtends about 1500 or 1600 li; from nortli to south its 
width is only 4 or 5 li, and in its narrowest part not more 
than one li. It lies upon the Oxus (Fo-t’su) river, which 
it follows along its winding course. It is broken up with 


^ See Buuk i., n. 138. 


See Book i., n. 135. 
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liills of different heiglits, whilst sand and stones lie scat¬ 
tered over the surface of the soil. The wind is icy cold 
and IjIows fiercel3\ Though they sow the ground, it pro¬ 
duces hut a little wheat and pulse. There are few trees 
(fared trees), but plenty of flowers and fruits. Here the 
slicii horse is bred. The horse, though small in size, yet 
easily travels a long distance. The mauuers of the people 
have no regard to propriety. The men are rough and 
violent; their appearance low and ignoble. They wear 
woollen garments. Their eyes are mostly of a blue 
colour,®- and in this respect tliey diiler from people of 
other countries. There are some ten sainjhdrdians, with 
very few juiests (religious folh-'ccrs). 

The capital of the country is called Ilwan-t’o-to. In 
the middle of it is a saiujlidriunit built by a former king 
of this country. In its construction®® he e.xcavated the 
side of the lull and filled up the valley. The early 
kings of this country were not believers in Buddha, 
hut sacrificed only to the spirits worshipped by unbe¬ 
lievers; but for some centuries the convening power of 
the true law has been diffused. At the beginning, the 
son of the king of this country, who was much loved by 
him, fell sick of a serious disease; he employed the utmost 
skill of the nicdicine art, but it brought no benefit. Then 
the king went personally to the Deva temple to worship 
and ask for some means of recovering his child. On this 
the chief of the temple, speaking in the name of the 
spirit, said, “Your son will certainly lecover; let your 
mind rest in peace.” The king having heard it, was 
greatly pleased, and returned homewards. On his way' 
he met a Shaman, his demeanour staid and remarkable. 
Astonished at his appearance and dress, the king asked 
him whence he came and whither he was going. The 
Shaman having already' reached the holy'fruit (of anArliat), 
desired to spread the law of Buddha, and therefore he had 

Pih, eitlier blue or green, like In constructing and shaping its 

the deep sea. courts and halls. 
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assumed this deportment and appearance ; so replying he 
said, “ I am a disciple of Tathagata, and am called a 
Bhikshu.” The king, ■ndio 'svas in great anxiety, at once 
asked him, “ My son is grievously afflicted; I scarcely 
know whether he is living or dead. {Will he recover V’) 
The Shaman said, “You might raise {from the dead) the 
spirits of your ancestors, hut your loved son it is difficult 
to deliver.” The king replied, “A spirit of heaven has 
assured me he will not die, and the Shaman says he will 
die; it is difficult to know what to believe, coming from 
these masters of religion.”®^ Coming to his palace, he found 
that his loved sou was already dead. Hiding the corpse and 
making no funeral preparation;;, he again asked the priest 
of the D^va teniiole respecting Inin. In reply he said, “ He 
will not die; he will certainly recover.” The king in a 
rage seized the priest and held him fast, and then upbraid¬ 
ing him he said, “ You and your accomplices are mon¬ 
strous cheats; you pretend to be religious, but you practise 
lying. My son is deadi, and yet you say he will certainly 
recover. Such lying cannot be endured; the priest {master) 
of the temple shall die and the building be destroyed.” 
On this he killed the priest and took the image and flung 
it into the Oxu-s. On his return, lie once more met the 
Shaman ; on seeing him he was glad, and respectfully pros¬ 
trated himself before him, as he gratefully said, “ Hitherto 
I have ignorantly followed {mtj guide), and trod the path 
of false teaching. Although I have for a long time followed 
the windings of error, now the change has come from this.“® 
I pray you condescend to come with me to my dwelling.” 
The Shaman accepted the invitation and went to the 
prdace. The funeral ceremonies being over, {tltc hing) 
addre.ssed the Shaman and said, “ The world of men is in 
confusion, birth and death How on ceaselessly ; my son 
was sick, and I asked whether he would remain with me 
or depart, and the lying spirit said he would surely re- 




Kwei tsuh che jin, men who n-prove the world. 
I.e., from this interview. 
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cover; but the first words of indication you gave were 
true and not false. Therefore the system of religion you 
teach is to be reverenced. Deign to receive me, deceived 
as I have been, as a disciple.” He, moreover, begged the 
Shaman to plan and measure out a sailghdnhna; then, 
according to the right dimensions, he constructed this 
building, and from tliat time till now the law of Buddha 
has been in a flourishing condition. 

In the middle of the old snnghdrdma is the vilulra built 
by this Arhat. In the vilidra is a statue of Buddha in 
stone above the statue is a circular cover of gilded 
copper, and ornamented with gems; when men walk 
round the statue in worship, the cover also turns; when 
they stop, the cover stops. Tiie miracle cannot be ex¬ 
plained. According to the account given by tlie old people, 
it is said that the force of a prayer of a holy man effects 
the miracle. Others say there is some secret mechanism 
in the matter; but when looking at the solid stone walls 
of the hall, and inq^uiring from the people ns to their 
knowledge {of such mcchaniwi), it is difficult to arrive at 
any satisfaction about the matter. 

Leaving this country, and traversing a great mountain 
northward, we arrive at the country of Shi-k’i-ni (Shikli- 
n^n). 

Sm-K■I-^’I (Shikhx.vn). 

This country ^6 is about 2000 li in circuit, the chief city 
is 5 or 6 li. Mountains and valleys follow each other in 
a connected succession; sand and stones lie scattered over 
the waste lands. Much wheat and beans are grown, but 
little rice. The trees are thin, flowers and fruits not 
abundant. The climate is icy-cold; the men are fierce 
and intrepid. They think nothing of murder and rob¬ 
bery; they are ignorant of good manners or jimtice, and 
cannot distinguish between right and wrong. Hiey are 
deceived as to the happiness and misery of the future. 


* See Book i., n. 133 
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and only fear present calamities. Their figure and 
appearance are poor and ignoble; their garments are 
made of wool or skin; their writing is the same as that of 
the Turks, but the spoken language is different. 

Passing along a great mountain to the south of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti?"^), we come to the 
country of Shaug-mi. 

SiiAXG-Mi (S.vJicni ?). 

This country®® is about 2500 or 2600 li in circuit. 
It is intersected with mountains and valleys; with hills 
of various heights. Every kind of grain is cultivated; 
beans and wheat are abundant. Grapes are plentiful. 
The country produces yellow arsenic. They bore into 
the cliffs and break the stones, and so obtain it. The 
mountain spirits are cruel and wicked; they frec|uently 
cause calamities to befall the kindgom. 

On entering the country, sacrifice is offered up to them, 
after which good success attends the persons in coming 
and going. If no sacrifice is offered them, the wind and 
the hail attack the travellers. The climate is very cold; 
the ways of the people are quick, their disposiiiou is 
honest and simple. They have no rules of propriety or 
justice in their behaviour; their wisdom is small, and in 
the arts they have very little ability. Their writing is 
the same as tliat of the kingdom of Tu-ho-lo, hut the 
spoken language is somewhat different. Their clothes 
are mostly made of woollen scuff Their king is of the 
race of Sakya.®® He greatly esteems the law of lluddha. 

^ Tamasthiti, according to Eitel reigned (see ante, p. 2i). It i.s re- 
{Ilandbook, s. v,), -vvas “an ancient stored by Julien to Sainbhi in the 
province of Tnkhfira, noted for pa'isage before ns, but to Sdinbi, 
the ferocious character of its in- vol.ii p. 31^. Eitel (0/7 
liabitant.s.” But this is probably speaks of this kingdom as founded 
derived from Julien*s restoration b\’ refugees of the S.ikya faiiiil}', and 
in the text, which he gives doubt- situated near Chitral, lat. 35" 35' 
fully. N,, and long. 72^ 27' E. 

This is the country over which See pie\'iou& note, 

one of the banished iSakya youths 
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The people follow his example, and are all animated by 
a sincere faith. There are two sangJidrcimas, with very 
few followers. 

On the north-east of the frontier of the country, 
skirting the mountains and crossing the valleys, advan¬ 
cing along a dangerous and precipitous road, after going 
700 li or so, we come to the valley of Po-nii-lo 
(^Tatnir).^® It stretches icoo li or so east and west, and 
100 li or so from north to south; in the narrowest part 
it is not more than 10 li. It is situated among the 
snowy mountains; on this account the climate is cold, 
and the winds blow constantly. The snow falls both 
in summer and spring-time. ISliglit and day the wind 
rages violently. The soil is impregnated with salt and 
covered with quantities of gravel and sand. The grain 
which is sown does not ripen, shrubs and trees are rare; 
there is but a succession of desert without any inhabitants. 

In the middle of the Pamir valley is a great dragon 
lake (Xagahrada); from east to west it is 300 li or so. 
from north to south 50 li. It is situated in the midst 
of the great T’sung ling mountains, and is the central 
point of Jambudvipa.^^ The land is very high; the 
water is pure and clear as a mirror; it cannot be 
fathomed; the colour of the lake is a dark blue; the 
taste of the water sweet and soft: in the water liide the 
hm-Jci fish {slLarh-SRider), dragons, crocodiles, tortoises; 
floating on its surface'*’ are ducks, wild geese, cranes, 


Pdmir, according' to Sir T. D. 
Forsyth {Report of MiSbion to Far- 
kand, p. 231, n. ) is a Khokandi 
Turki wold signihdng “desert.” 
For a de'Ciiptioii of this district 
and its watt^rsheds, see Forsyth 
{op. dt., ]). 231), also ^^\)od's Oxvs, 
chap. xxi. 

■i* Tiii* no doubt refers to the 
Sarik-kul lake, otherwise called 
Kul-i-Paniir-kuliln, the lake of the 
Great P.tnur; see ontt', vtil. i. p. 12, 
ti. 33. The great Niij^a lake is 
souietinies called the lidvana- 


hrada ; Ravana al^.o dwelt on 
Laiika-giri (Potaraka V), and po'- 
siblv from him i'' derived the 
Arabic name for Adam's Peak, 
^Muiint liahwan. Tlie rtiiiark in 
the text “that it u.innut be fa¬ 
thomed is a ini'take. Wood 
found soundings at 9 fathoms (UaiuiJ, 

P . . 

Hiueii T>iang .s \isit was 
during the summer ni.mth> (pro¬ 
bably of A.1). 642); in the winter, 
the lake is frozen to a thickne-ss 
of two feet and a half (Wood's 
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and so on; lar"e esrsts are found concealed in the wild 
desert wastes, or among the marshy shrubs, or on the 
sandy islets. 

To the west of the lake there is a large stream, which, 
going west, reaches so far as the eastern borders of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (? Tamasthiti), and there 
joins the river Oxus (Fo-t’su) and flows still to the west. 
So on this side of the lake all the streams flow west¬ 
ward. 

On the east of the lake is a great stream,which, flow¬ 
ing north-east, reaches to the western frontiers of the 
country of Kie-sha(? Kashgar), and there joins the Si-to 
(Sita) river and flows eastward, and so all streams on 
the left side of the lake flow eastward. 

Passing over a mountain to the south of the Pamir 
valley, we find the country of Po-lo-lo (Bolor); here is 
f(jund much gold and silver ; the gold is as red as fire. 

On leaving the midst of this valley and going south¬ 
east, along the route there is no inhabited place (no men or 
village). Ascending the mountains, traversing the side of 
precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and 
thus going 500 li we arrive at the kingdom of K’ie- 
p’an-to. 

K’ie-p’ax-to. 


This country^® is about 2000 li in circuit; the capital 


Oxus, p. 236). But in the summer 
the ice on the lake is broken up, 
and the hills in its nei^dibourhood 
clear of snow ; tliis (according to 
the statement of tlie Khirghiz 
who accompanied Wood) takes 
place as early as the end of June, “ at 
which time the \\ ater swarms with 
aquatic biuls” {op. cH., p. 239); 
this confirms the remark in the 
text. Bor the other remarks, see 
Marco Polo, book i. chap>. xxxii., 
and Yule’n notes. 

“ The htory of an eastern out¬ 
flow fioni the lake is no doubt a 
legend connected with an ancient 
Hindu belief (see Cathay, p. 347 )j t>ut 


Burnes in modern times heard much 
the same story” (Yule, Marco Polo, 
vol. i. p. 166). 

For some remarks on the Sita 
river see ante, vol. i. n. 34. Julien, 
in a note found on p 572, vol. iii., 
corrects the name to Sita. meaning 
“ coldhis authority is the Chinese 
Dictitmary, I-tbl-L'iivi-in-i. 

Perhaps the same as Balti, a 
Tibetan kingdom. See Cunning¬ 
ham (quoted by Yule, J/. P., \ol. i. 
p 168) 

Julien restores the svmbola 
K’ie-p'an-to to Khavandha doubt¬ 
fully. V. de St. Martin 111 his 
Meitioire (p. 426) restores it to Kar- 
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rests on a great rocky crag of the mountain, and is backed 
by the river SitL It is about 20 li in circuit. The moun¬ 
tain chains run in continuous succession, the valleys and 
plains are very contracted. There is very little rice culti¬ 
vated, but beans and corn grow in abundance. Trees 
grow thinly, there are only few fruits and flowers. The 
plateaux are soppy, the hills are waste, the towns are 
deserted ; the manners of the people are without any rules 
of propriety. There are very few of the people who give 
themselves to study. They are naturallj^ uncouth and 
impetuous, but yet they are bold and courageous. Their 
appearance is common and revolting; their clothes are 
made of woollen stuffs. Their letters are much like those 
of the Kie-sha (? Kashgar) country. They know how 
to express themselves sincerely, and they greatly rever¬ 
ence the law of Buddha. There are some ten sai\(jlidrdiiius 
with about 500 followers. They study the Little Vehicle 
according to the school of the Sarvastivadas. 

The reigning king is of an upright and lionest charac¬ 
ter ; he greatly lionours the tliree treasures ; his external 


chii, and in Fa-liian (p. 9, n. 6). I 
have adopted this restoration. Col. 
Yule, however (Wood's xlviii. 

n. i), speaks of Karchu a.s “‘a will- 
o’-the wisp, which never had an}’ e.x- 
istence.” On the other hand, he 
say-s “We know this state (/.e, Ka- 
bandha, the R'le-p an-io of the text) 
to be identical v ith the modern 
territory of Sarikol, otherwise called 
Tu^h Kurghan from its chief town*’ 
{op cit., p.xlviii.): and again, “As 
for Karchu, which in so niaiiy maps 
occupies a position on the waters of 
the Yarkand river, it was an erro¬ 
neous transliteration of the name 
Hatchut or Ketchut, which appeared 
in the ^Ciiinese) tables of the later 
Jesuit surveyors to the south of 
Sarikol and was by them apparently 
intended as a loose approximation to 
the position of the frontier of the 
Bard state of Kanjut or Hunza” {op. 


cit , p. Iv.) It would appear from the 
above extracts thatK'ie-pa’n-to must 
be identified witli Sarikol and Tu^vh 
Kurghan {st(»ne-towcr>, and not with 
the Kie-cha of Fa-hian. I am un¬ 
able, however, to trace Fa-hian*s 
route to “Kiecha or Ladak,” as 
stated by Yule (oj?. ciV., xl.}, and 
Cunningham {Ladul-, <|Uoted by 
Yule, ibid.)\ torii Kie-cha be Ladak, 
how can the pilgrim describe it as 
in the middle of the T'sung-ling 
mountains (chap, v.), or say that a 
journey of one month westward 
acios.s the T'sung-ling mountains 
brought him to North India (chap, 
vi.) ? Dr. Kitel identifies the K ie- 
cha of Fa-hian with the Ka'-ioi of 
Ptolemy {Ilandbool:^ s. v. KJiaki] ; 
M. V. de St. Martin ubser\L'2- (J/t- 
moire, p. 427) that Ka>hgar an<l its 
territory correspond with the C'cusiu 
regio Scythut of Ptultiny. 
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inaiiuer is quiet and unassuming; he is of a vigorous 
mind and loves learning. 

Since the establishment of the kingdom many succes¬ 
sive ages have passed. Sometimes the people speak of 
tliemselves as deriving their name from the Chi-iia-ti- 
po-k’iu-ta-lo (China-d^va-gotra). Formerly tliis country 
was a desert valley in tlie midst of tlie T'sung-ling moun¬ 
tains. At this time a king of the kingdom of Persia 
(Po-la-sse) took a wife from the Han country. She had 
been met by an escort on her progress so far as this, when 
the roads east and west were stopped by military opera¬ 
tions. On this they placed the king’s daughter on a 
solitary mountain peak, very higli and dangerous, which 
could only he approached by ladders, up and down ; 
moreover, they .surrounded it with guards both night and 
day for protection. After three months the disturbances 
were quelled {theyfut down the roihcrs). Quiet being re¬ 
stored, they were about to resume their homeward journey. 
But now the lady was found to be enceinte. Then the 
minister in charge of the mission was filled with fear and 
he addressed Ids colleagues thus; “ The king’s commands 
were that I should go to meet his bride. Our company, 
in e.vpectation of a cessation of the troubles that en¬ 
dangered the roads, at one time encamped in tlie wilds, 
at another in tlie deserts; in the morning we knew not 
what would happen before the evening. At lengtli the 
influence of our king having quieted the country, I was 
resuming the progress homeward when I found that the 
bride was enceinte. T'his has caused me great grief, and 
I know not the jflace of my death. We must inquire 
about the villain wdio has done this {seerdly), with a 
'I'iew to punish him hereafter. If we talk about it and 
noise it abroad, we sliall never get at the truth.” Then 
his servant, addres.sing the envoy, said, “Let there be no 
inquiry ; it is a spirit tliat has had knowledge of her; 
every day at nuon there was a chief-master wlio came 
from the sun’s disc, and, mounted on horseback, came to 
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meet lier.” The envoy said, “If this be so, how can I 
clear myself from fault ? If I go back I shall certainly 
be put to death ; if I delay liere they will send to have 
me punished. What is the best thing to do ? ” He 
answered, “ This is not so complicated a matter; who is 
there to make inquiries about matters or to exact pun¬ 
ishment outside the frontiers ? Put it off a few days (from 
morning to evening).” 

On this he built, on the top of a rocky peak, a palace 
with its surrounding apartments; then having erected 
an enclosure round the palace of some 300 paces, he 
located the princess there as chief. She established rules 
of government and enacted laws. Her time having come, 
she bore a son of extraordinary beauty and perfect parts. 
The mother directed the affairs of state ; the son received 
Ids honourable title he was able to fly through the air 
and control the winds and snow. He extended his power 
far and wide, and the renown of his laws was everywhere 
known. The neighbouring countries and those at a dis¬ 
tance subscribed themselves his subjects. 

The king having died from age, tliey buried him in ,a 
stone chamber concealed with a great mountain cavern 
about 100 li to the south-east of this city. His body, 
being dried, has escaped corruption down to the present 
time. The form of his body is shrivelled up and thin: he 
looks as if he were asleep. From time to time they 
change his clothes, and regularly place incense and flowers 
by his side. From that time till now his descendants 
have ever recollected their origin, that their mother (or, 
on their mother’s side), they were descended from the 
king of Han, and on their father’s side from the race of 
the Suii-deva, and therefore they style themselves “ de¬ 
scendants of the Han and Sun-god.” 

This may be the origin of the resemblance to the tale abcnit Sy.i- 
tenn Tasli Kurijltan, stone tower. wush thePeisian anil Afia-^Nab the 

That is, the son of the Sun- Tuianian. The latter gave to the 
god. royal refugee his daughter Farangi'j, 

There is in this story a soit of with the provinces of Kliutaii aiwl 
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The members of the royal family in appearance re¬ 
semble the people of the Middle Country (China). They 
^year on their heads a square cap, and their clothes are 
like those of the Hu people (Uyhurs). In after-ages 
these people fell under the power of the barbarians, who 
kept their country in their power. 

When Asoka-raja was in the world he built in this 
palace a stupa. Afterwards, when the king changed his 
residence to the north-east angle of the royal precinct, he 
built in this old palace a saiujlidruma for the sake of 
Kumaralabdha (T’ong-shiu). The towers of this building 
are high {and. its halls) wide. There is in it a figure of 
Buddha of majestic appearance. The venerable Kumara¬ 
labdha was a native of Takshasila. From his childhood 
he showed a rare intelligence, and in early life gave irp 
the world. He allowed his mind to wander through the 
sacred te.xts, and let his spirit indulge itself in profound 
reveries. Daily he recited 32,000 words and wrote 32,000 
letters. In this way he was able to surpass all his con¬ 
temporaries, and to establish his renown beyond the age 
in which he lived. He settled the true law, and overcame 
false doctrine, and distinguished himself by the brilliancy 
of his discussion. There was no difficulty which he could 
not overcome. All the men of the five Indies came to see 
him, and assigned him the highest rank. He composed 
many tens of Astras. These were much renowned and 
studied by all. He was the founder of the Sautrantika 
(King-pu) school. 

At this time in the east was AWaghosha, in the south 
Deva, in the west Kagarjuna, in the north Kumara¬ 
labdha. Tiiese four were called the four sons that illu- 

Chin cr 3 \r.icliin iMahcichin ?). They whose birth is narrated in the text, 
settled at K.uiig, some di^tallce 1 may add that a cunsideiation of the 
imrth-east of KImtan. See Uellew, circumstances connectcil Mith the 
Hutcyi'n of Kmliffdr (chap, iii., For- history of the Persian (Iranian) and 
syth's Report). The fame of Kaik- Turanian tribes conhrii)s> me in the 
hufti'O (Cyrus) as a hero-child of the opinion that the Tu-lio-lu of Hiuen 
sun seems to agree with the niiracu- Tsiang lefers to the Turanian people, 
lous birth and comiuests of the child and not to the Turks (so-called). 
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mined the world. Tlie king of this country, therefore, 
having heard of the honourable one {Kumdralabclha) and 
his great qualities, raised an army to attack Taksha^la, 
and carried him off by force. He then built this sanghd- 
rdina. 

Going south-east 300 li or so from the city, we come to 
a great rocky scarp in which two chambers are excavated, 
in each of which is an Arhat plunged in complete ecstasy. 
They are sitting upright, and they could be moved but 
with difficulty. Their appearance is shrivelled, but their 
skin and bones still survive. Though 700 years have 
elapsed, their hair still grows, and because of tliis the 
priests cut their hair every year and change their clothes. 

To the north-east of tlie great crag after going 200 li 
or so along the mountain-side and the precipices, we come 
to a Punyamld {a hosjnce). 

In the midst of four mountains belonging to the eastern 
chain of the T’sung-ling mountains there is a space com¬ 
prising some hundredrtc/rs). In this, both 
during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow; 
the cold winds and icy storms rage. The ground, impreg¬ 
nated with salt, produces no crops; there are no trees and 
nothing but scrubby underwood. Even at the time of 
great heat the wind and the snow continue. Scarcely have 
travellers entered this region when they find themselves 
surrounded by vapour from the snow. Merchant bauds, 
caravans, in coming and going suffer severely in these 
difficult and dangerous spots. 

The old story says : “ Eornierly there was a troop of 
merchants, who, with their followers, amounted to 10,000 
or so, with many thousand camels. They were occupied 
in transporting their goods and getting profit. They were 
assailed by wind and snow, and both men and beasts 
perished. 

As this time there was a great Arhat who belonged to 
the kingdom of Kie-p’an-to, who, taking a wide look, 
saw them in their danger, and being moved by pity, de- 
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sired to exert his spiritual power for their rescue; hut 
when he arriv’ed they were already dead. On this«he col¬ 
lected the precious objects that lay scattered about and 
constructed a house, and gathering in this all the wealth 
lie could, he bought the neighbouring land and built houses 
in the bordering cities for the accommodation of travellers, 
and now merchantmen and travellers enjoy the benefit of 
his beneficence. 

Going north-east from this, descending the T’sung-ling 
mountains to the eastward, after passing dangerous defiles 
and deep valleys, and traversing steep and dangerous 
loads, assailed at every step by snow and wind, after going 
100 li or so, we emerge from the T’sung-ling mountains 
and come to the kingdom of U-sha, 

U-SHA (Och). 

This kingdom is about loooli in circuit; the chief town 
is about 10 li round. On the south it borders on the 
river Sitfi. The soil is rich and productive ; it is regularly 
cultivated and yields abundant harvests. The trees and 
forests spread their foliage afar, and fiowers and fruits 
abound. This country produces jade of different sorts 
in great quantities; white jade, black, and green. The 
climate is soft and agreeable ; the winds and rain follow 
in their season; the manners of the people are not much 
in keeping with the principles of politeness. The men 
are naturally hard and uncivilised; they are greatly given 
to falsehood, and fe\v of them have any feeling of shame. 
Their language and writing are nearly the same as those 
of Kie-sha. Their personal appearance is low and repul¬ 
sive. Their clothes are made of skins and woollen stuffs. 
However, they have a firm faith in the law of Buddha 
and greatly honour him. There are some ten sahgJid- 
rdmus, with somewhat less than looo priests. They 
study the Little Vehicle according to the school of the 
Sarvastivadas. For some centuries the royal line has 
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been extinct. They liave no ruler of their own, but are 
in dependence on the country of K’ie-p’an-to. 

Two hundred li or so to the west of the city we come to 
a great mountain. This mountain is covered with brood¬ 
ing vapours, which hang like clouds above the rocks. 
The crags rise one above another, and seem ns if about 
to fall where they are suspended. On the mountain top 
is erected a stiljxi of a wondeiful and mysterious cha¬ 
racter. This is the old story:—Many centuries ago this 
mountain suddenly opened; in the middle was seen a 
Bliikshu, with closed eyes, sitting; his bodj' was of 
gigantic stature and his form was dried up ; his hair de¬ 
scended low on his shoulders and enshrouded his face. 
A hunter having caught sight of him, told the king. 
The king in person went to see him and to pay him 
homage. All the men of the town came spontnneou.sly 
to burn incense and offer flowers as religious tribute to 
him. Then the king said, “Wliat man is tliis of such 
great stature ? ” Then there was a Bliikshu who said in 
reply, “This man with his hair descending over his 
shoulders and clad in a ’kasliAna garment is an Arhat 
who has entered the samdJhi which jiroduces extinction 
of mind. Those who enter this kind of samdiVii have 
to await a certain signal {or period ); some say that if 
they hear the sound of the ghanfA they aivake; others, 
if they see the shining of the sun, then this is a signal 
for them to arouse themselves from their ecstasy; in the 
absence of such signal, they rest unmoved and quiet, 
whilst the power of their ecstasy keepis their bodies from 
destruction. When they come from their trance after 
their long fast, the body ought to be well nibbed with 
oil and the limbs made supiple with soft applications; 
after this the ghanta may be sounded to restore the 
mind plunged in mnuidhi.” The king said, “Let it be 
done,” and then he sounded the gong. 

Scarcely had the sound died away, but the Arhat, re¬ 
cognising the signal, looking down on them from on high 

VOL. ir. u 
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for a long time, at length said, “What creatures are you 
with forms so small and mean, clothed with brown 
robes ? ” They answered, “ We are Bhiksbus! ” He said, 
“And where now dwells my master, Kasyapa Tatha- 
gata?” They replied, “He has entered the great 7 ii- 
7'vdna for a long time past.” Having heard this, he shut 
his eyes, as a man disappointed and ready to die. Then 
suddenly he asked again, “Has Sakya Tathagata come 
into the world ? ” “ He has been horn, and having 

guided the world spiritualh’, he has also entered 7 U- 
rvdna.” Hearing this, he bowed his head, and so re¬ 
mained for a long time. Then rising up into the air, 
he exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last he was 
consumed by fire and his bones fell to the ground. 
The king having collected them, raised over them this 
sttpa. 

Going north from this country, and traversing the rocky 
mountains and desert plains for 500 li or so, we come to 
the country of Kie-sha.“® 

K1F.-SH.4. (Kashg-vk). 

The country of Kie-sha is about 5000 li in circuit. 
It has much sandy and stony soil, and very little loam. 
It is regularly cultivated and is productive. Tlowers 
and fruits are abundant. Its manufactures are a fine 
kind of twilled haircloth, and carpets of a fine te.-ciure 
and skilfully woven. The climate is soft and agree¬ 
able ; tiie winds and rain regularly succeed each other. 
The disposition of the men is fierce and impetuous, and 
they are mostly false and deceitful. They make light 
of decorum and politeness, and esteem learning but 
little. Their custom is when a child is horn to com¬ 
press his head with a board of wood.®^ Their appear¬ 
ance is common and ignoble. They paint (mur/j) their 

Anciently called Su-li: thL-> (JSnkritati). The sound Su-li is cor- 
aiso is the name of its chief city ; rupt.— (Jh. ]^d. 
the full name is Shidi-ki-li-to-ti See vol. i. p. 19, n. 60. 
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bodies and around tlieir ejelids.®^ For their writing 
{writkn characters') they take their model from India,, 
and although they (i.e., the forms of the letters) are some¬ 
what mutilated, yet they are essentially the same in 
form.°® Their language and pronunciation are different 
from that of other countries. They have a sincere faith 
in the religion of Buddha, and give themselves earnestly 
to the practice of it. There are sev'eral hundreds of sa- 
'fighdrdmas, with some 10,000 followers ; they study the 
Little Vehicle and heloiig to the .Sar\astivada school. 
Withotit understanding tlie principles, they recite many 
religious chants; therefore there are many who can say 
throughout the three Pdokas and the Vibhdshd 
sha). 

Going from this south-east 500 li or so, passing the 
river Sica and crossing a great stony precipice, we come 
to the kingdom of Ciio-kiu-kia.®^ 

Cho-kiu-ki.a. (Chakuk.4? Yaekiaxg). 

This kingdom®^ is some 1000 li or so round; the 
capital is about 10 li in circuit. It is hemmed in by 
crags and mountain fastnesses. The residences are 
numerous. Mountains and hills succeed each other in 
a continuous line. Stony districts®® spread in every 
direction. This kingdom borders on two rivers;®^ tlie 
cultivation of grain and of fruit-trees is successful, prin¬ 
cipally figs, pears, and plums. Cold and winds prevail 

This is the only translation I Anciently callc-d Tsie-kn. 

can give. J ulien renders it, “ They V. de St. Martin identifie'^ 

have green eyeballs;” but his text Cho-kiu-kia with Varkiang, but he 
must differ from mine gives no autliority. Dr. Ditel 

This passage, t‘>o, very ob- ^Hantlbo'>k, a. r. Tchaknka) 
scare; Julieii has omitted ir. As that ‘’it is an ancient kingdom in 
an alternative tran'^lation of the LittleBukiiaria,pi'obablytheiiiO(leni 
■whole pas.^age, this may be offered : Yarkiang. The distance and bear- 
“ They paint their liodies and their ing' from Ivashgdr would jjoint to 
e3’elids; for their models in these Y^arkand. 

figures (painted letters) they take Compare W. H. Eeilew’s ac- 

(those of) India; although they count of this neighbourhood. KaJt- 
thus disfigure tliem-iidves, ytt they mir and hatihftr, p. 365. 
retain great \igoui' ol form (or *" ErobabU' the Yarkand and 
boJy).” Khotaii rivers. 
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tlirougliout the year. The men are passionate and cruel; 
they are false and treacherous, and in open day practise 
robbery. The letters are the same as those of Iviu-sa- 
ta-na (Khotaii), but the spoken language is different. 
Their politeness is very scant, and their knowledge of 
literature and the arts equally so. They have an honest 
faith, however, in the three pireciotis objects of worship, 
and love the practice of religion. There are several tens 
of mnyliunnnas, but mostly in a ruinous condition; there 
aie some hundred follou ers, who study the Great Ve¬ 
hicle. 

On the southern frontier of the country is a great 
mountain, with lofty defiles and peaks piled up one on 
the other, and covered with matted underwood and 
jungle. In winter and all through the year the moun¬ 
tain streams and toireuts rush down on every side. 
Tiiere are niches and stone chambers in the outside; 
they occur in regular order between the rocks and 
woods. The Arhats from India, displaying their spiri¬ 
tual power, coming from far, abide here at rest. As 
many Arhats have here arrived at nirvdna, so there 
are many s(u}>us here erected. At present there are 
three Arhats dwelling in these mountain passes in deep 
recesses, who have entered the samdclld of “ extinction 
of mind.” Their bodies are withered away; their hair 
continues to grow, so that Shamans from time to time 
go to shave them. In this kingdom, the writings of the 
Great Vehicle are very abundant. Tliere is no place 
where the law of Buddha is more flouiishiug tlian this. 
There is a collection here^* of ten myriads of verses, divided 
into ten parts. Trom the time of its introduction till now 
it has wonderfully spread. 

Going east from this, skirting along the high moun¬ 
tain passes and traversing valleys, after going about 
800 li, we come to the kingdom of K’iu-sa-ta-na 
(Kustana—Khotan). 


® Series of sacred books. 
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K’iU-SA-T \-XA fKlTOTAX). 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit; the greater 
part is nothing hut sand and gravel (a sandy icaste ); the 
arable portion of the laud is very contracted. What 
land there is, is suitable for regular cultivation, and pro¬ 
duces abundance of fruits. Tlie inaniifactures are car¬ 
pets, haircloth of a fine quality, aud fine-woven silken 
fabrics. Moreover, it produces white and green jade. 
The climate is soft and agreeable, but there are tornados 
winch bring with tiiem clouds of dying gravel {dust). 
They have a knowledge of politeness aud justice. The 
men are naturally quiet and respectful. They love to 
study literature and the arts, in which they make con¬ 
siderable advance. The people live in e^y circumstances, 
aud are contented with tlieir I'l:. 

This country is renowned for its music; the men love 
the song aud the dance. Few of them wear garments of 
skin {fdt) and wool; most wear taffetas and white linen. 
Their external behaviour is full of urbanity; their customs 
are properly regulated. Their written characters and 
their mode of forming their sentences resemble the Indian 
model; the forms of the letters ditfer somewhat; the differ¬ 
ence,s, however, are sliglit. The spoken language also 
differs from that of other countries. They greatly esteem 
the law of Budilha. Tliere are about a hundred sciUylal- 
rdmas with some 5000 followens, who all study the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The king is extremely courageous and warlike ; he 
greatly venerates the law of Buddha. He says that he is of 
the race of Pi-shi-meii (Vaisravana) Deva. lu old times tliis 
country was waste and desert, and without inhabitants. 
The Deva ri-shi-meii came to fix his dwelling here. The 
eldest son of Asoka-raja. when dwelling in Takshasila 

Compare the remark of Fa-hian general abundance of the district 
(chap, iii.), “They love religious round Khotan consult Marco Polo, 
music.” I\n‘ the products and Yule’s notes, vol. i. pp. 1741 175 - 
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having had liis eyes put out, the King Asoka was very 
angry, and sent deputies to order the chief of the tribes 
dwelling there to he transported to the north of the snowy 
mountains, and to establish themselves in the midst of a 
desert valley. Accordingly, the men so hani'hed, having 
arrived at this western frontier {of the Jciiif/dom), put at their 
head a chief of their tribe and made him king. It was just 
at this time a son of the king of the eastern region {China) 
having been expelled from his country, was dwelling in 
this eastern region. The people who dwelt here urged 
him also to accept the position of king. Years and months 
having elapsed, and their laws not yet being settled,®® 
because each party used to meet by chance in the hunt¬ 
ing-ground, they came to mutual recriminations, and, 
having questioned each other as to their family and so on, 
they resolved to resort to armed force. There was then 
one present who used remonstrances and said, “ Why do 
you urge each other thus to-day ? It is no good fighting 
on the hunting-ground; better return and train your 
soldiers and then return and fight.” Then each returned 
to his own kingdom and practised their cavalry and 
encouraged their warriors for the fray. At lengtli, being 
arrayed one against the other, with drums and trumpets, 
at dawn of the day, the western army {lord) was defeated. 
They pursued him to the north and beheaded him. The 
eastern king, profiting by liis victory, reunited the broken 
parts of his kingdom {consolidated his power), changed his 
capital to the middle laud,® and foitified it with walls; 
hut, because he had no {surveyed) territory, he was filled 
with fear lest he should be unable to complete his scheme, 
and so he proclaimed far and near, “ Who knows how to 
survey a dominion ? ” At this time there was a heretic 
covered with cinders who carried on his shoulder a great 
calabash full of water, and, advancing to the king, said, 

/.e., the mutual relatums of the That is, according to Julien 

two. The passage respecting the (note, p. 225), “the land between 
“ western frontier ” refers to the the eastern and western states/’ 
frontier of the “western kingdom.’’ 
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“ I understand a metliod” (a territorij), and so he began to 
walk round with the water of his calabash running out, 
and thus completed an immense circle. After this he fled 
quickly and disappeared. 

Following the traces of the water, the king laid the 
foundation of his capital city; and havdng retained its 
distinction, it is here the actual king reigns. The city, 
having 110 heights near it, cannot be easily taken by 
assault. From ancient times until now no one has been 
able to conquer it. The king having changed his capital 
to this spot, and built towns and settled the country, and 
acquired much religious merit, now had arrived at e.vtreme 
old age and had no successor to the throne. Fearing lest 
his house should become extinct, he repaired to the temple 
of Vailravana, and prayed him to grant his desire. Forth¬ 
with the head of the image {jdoV) opened at the top, and 
there came forth a 3’oung child. Taking it, he returned to 
his palace. The whole country addre.ssed congratulations 
to him, but as the child would not drink milk, he feared 
he would not live. He then returned to the temple and 
again asked {the god) for means to nonrisli him. The 
earth in front of the divinity then suddenly opened and 
offered an ajipearance like a pap. The divine child drank 
from it eagerly. Having reached supreme power in due 
course, he shed glory on his ancestors by his wisdom and 
courage, and extended far and wide the influence of his 
laws. Forthwith he raised to the god {Vaiemvanah) a 
temple in honour of his ancestors. From that time till 
now the succession of kings has been in regular order, 
and the power has been lineally transmitted. And foi 
this reason also the present temple of tlie Deva is richly 
adorned with rare gems and worship is piuiciually offered 
in it. From the first king having been nourished from 
milk coming from the earth the country was called by its 
name {pap of the earth —Knstana). 

About 10 li south of the capital is a large safighdrdhia, 
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built by a former king of the country in honour of A^airo- 
cliana (Pi-lu-che-na) Arhat. 

In old days, wlien the law of Euddha had not yet ex¬ 
tended to this country, that Arhat came from the country 
of Kasmir to this place. He sat down in the middle of 
a wood and gave himself to meditation. At this time 
certain persons beheld him, and, astonished at his appear¬ 
ance and dres.s, they came and told the king. The king 
forthwith went to see him for himself. Beholding his 
appearance, he asked liim, saying, “What nian are you, 
dwelling alone in this dark forest 1 ” The Arhat replied, 
“I am a disciple of Tathagata; I am dwelling here to 
pjractise meditation. Your majesty ought to establish 
religious merit by extolling the doctrine of Buddha, 
building a convent, and providing a body of ])rie3ts.” 
The king said, “ AAdiat virtue has Tathagata, what spiritual 
power, that you should be hiding here as a bird practis¬ 
ing his doctrine (o?’ rules) ? ” He replied, “ Tathagata is 
full of love and compassion for all that lives; he has 
come to guide living things throughout the three worlds; 
he reveals himself by birth or he hides himself; he comes 
and goes. Tiiose who follow his law avoid the necessity 
of birth and death ; all tliose ignorant of his doctrine are 
still kept in the net of worldly desire.” The king said, 
“ Truly what you say is a matter of high importance.” 
Then, after deliberation, he said with a loud voice, ‘ Let 
the great saint appear for my sake and show himself; 
liaviiig seen his appearance, tlien 1 will build a monas¬ 
tery, and believe in him, and advance his cause.” The 
Arliat replied, “ Let the king build the convent, then, 
on account of his accomplished meiit, he may gain his 
desire.” 

The temple having been finished, there was a great 
assembly of priests from far and near; but as yet there 
was no ghantd to call together the congregation; on 

In Chinese Pin-chiu, “ be who bhines in every place,” or, “the every¬ 
where glorious.” 
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which the king said, “ The convent is finished, but where 
IS the appearance of Buddha?” The Arliat said, “Let 
the king exercise true faith and the spiritual appearance 
will not be far off! ” Suddenly in mid-air appeared a 
figure of Buddha descending from heaven, and gave to 
the king a gliantd (Ticn-ii). on which his faith was con¬ 
firmed, and he spread abroad the doctiiue of Buddha. 

To the south-west of the royal city about 20 li or so 
is Mount Gosriiiga (K’iu-shi-liiig-kia); there are two 
peaks to this mountain, and around the.se peaks there are 
ou each side a connected line of hills. In one of the 
valleys there has been built a soiigJuinima ; in this is 
placed a figure of Buddha, wliicii from time to time 
emits rays of glory; in this place Tathagaia foimerly 
delivered a concise digest of the law for the lienefit of 
the D^vas. He prophesied also that in this place there 
would be founded a kingdom, and that in it the principles 
of the bequeatlied law would be extended and the Great 
Vehicle be largely practised. 

In the caverns of Mount Gosriiiga is a great rock¬ 
dwelling where there is an Arliat plunged in the ecstasy 
called “ destroying the mind; ” he awaits the coining of 
Maitreya Buddha. During several centuries constant 
homage has been paid to him. During the last few 
years the mountain topis Lave fallen and obstructed the 
way (to the cuvcni). The king of the country wished to 
remove the fallen rocks by means of Ills soldiers, but 
they were attacked by swarms of black bees, who poisoned 
the men, and so to this day the gate of the cavern is 
blocked up. 

To the soutli-tvest of the chief city about 10 li there 
is a monastery called Ti-kia-p’o-fo-na (I)irghabhavana ’), 
in which is a standing figure of Buddha of Kiu-chi.® 
Originally this figure came from Kiu-chi (Kuche), and 
stayed here. 

This is restored by Julien mountains,” and is now called Tu- 
to Kuche (text in loco) ; a Chinese sha (?Tuoh kurghaa). 
note tells us it was in the “ icy 
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In old time there was a minister M'ho was banished 
from this country to Kiu-chi; whilst there he paid wor¬ 
ship only to this image, and afterwards, when he returned 
to his own country, his mind still was moved with re¬ 
verence towards it. After midnight the figure suddenly 
came of itself to the place, on which the man left his 
home and built this convent. 

Going west from the capital 300 li or so, we come to 
the town of Po-kia-i (Bhagai?); in this town is a 
sitting figure of Buddha about seven feet high, and 
marked with all the distinguishing signs of beauty. Its 
appearance is imposing and dignified. On its head is a 
precious gem-ornament, which ever spreads abroad a 
brilliant light. The general tradition is to this effect;— 
this statue formerly belonged to the country of Ivasmir; 
by the influence of prayer (bcinrj rer£uested), it removed 
itself here. In old days there was an Arhat who had a 
disciple, a Srdmanera, on tlie point of death. He desired 
to have a cake of sown rice {tshu mai ); the Arhat by 
his divine sight seeing there was rice of this sort in 
Kustana, transported liimself thither by his miraculous 
power to procure some. The Srarnan^ra having eaten 
it, prayed that he might be re-born in this country, 
and in consequence of his previous destiny he was born 
there as a king’s son. When he had succeeded to the 
throne, he subdued all the neighbouring territory, and 
jiassing the snowy mountains, he attacked Kasmir. The 
king of Kasmir assembled his troops with a view to 
resist the invaders. On this the Arhat warned the king 
against the use of force, and said, “ I am able to restrain 
him.” 

Then going to meet the king of Kustana (K’iu-sa-ta- 
na), began to recite choice selections of scripture (the 
law). 

The king at first, having no faith, determined to go on 
with his military preparations. On this the Arhat, taking 
the robes which were worn by the king in his former con- 
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(iitioii as a Sramanera, showed them to him. Having seen 
them, the king reached to the knowledge of his previous 
lives, and he went to the king of Kasinir and made pro¬ 
fession of his joy and attachment. He then dispersed his 
troops and returned. The image which he liad honoured 
when a Sha-mi he now respectfully took in front of the 
army, and came to this kingdom at his recpiest. But liav- 
ing arrived at this spot, he could not get further, and so 
built this sanf/hdi-dma ; and calling the priests together, 
he gave his jewelled headdress for the image, anil this is 
the one now belonging to the figure, the gift of the former 
king. 

To the west of the capital city 150 or 160 li, in the 
midst of the straight road across a gieat sandy desert, 
there are a succession of small hills, formed by the bur¬ 
rowing of rats. I heaid the following as the common 
story:—“ In this desert there are rats as big as hedgehogs, 
their hair of a gold and silver colour. There is a head rat 
to the company. Every day he comes out of his hole and 
walks about; when he has finished the other rats follow 
him. Ill old days a general ot the Hiung-nu came to 
ravage the border of this country with several tens of 
iiiyriads of followers. When he had arrived thus far at 
the rat-mounds, he encamped his soldiers. Then the king 
of Kustaiia, who commanded only some few myriads of 
men, feared that his force was not sufficient to take the 
offensive. He knew of the wonderful character of these 
desert rats, and that he liad not yet made any religious 
offering to them; but now he was at a loss where to look 
for succour. His ministers, too, were all in alarm, and 
could think of 110 expedient. At last he determined to 
offer a religious offering to the rats and rerpiest their aid, 
if by these means his army might be stiengtliened a little. 
That night the king of Ivustana in a dream saw a great 

For these desert rats, which are 216. For “the dream” and the de- 
probably the same as the “ golden struction of the Assyrian army in 
ants ” of Herodotus and IS^earkhos, Egypt by mice, see Herodotus, Bk. 
Bee Mrs. Spiers’ AndeiU India, p. li. chap. 141, 
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rat, who said to him, “I wish respectfully to assist you. 
To-morrow morning put your troops in movement; attack 
the enemy, and you will conquer.” 

The king of Kustaiia, recognising the miraculous char¬ 
acter of this intervention, forthwith arrayed his cavalry 
and ordered his captains to set out before dawn, and at 
their head, after a rapid march, he fell unexpectedly on 
the enemy. The Hiuug-nu, hearing their approach, were 
overcome by fear. They hastened to harness their horses 
and equip their chariots, hut they found that the leather 
of their armour, and their horses’ gear, and their how 
strings, and all the fastenings of their clothes, had been 
gnawed by the rats. And now their eimmies had arrived, 
and they were taken in disorder. Thereuiiou their chief 
was killed and the [uincipal soldiers made prisoners. The 
Hiung-nu were terrified on perceiving a divine interposi¬ 
tion on liehalf of their enemies. The king of Kustana, in 
gratitude to the rats, built a temple and offered sacrifices; 
and ever since they liave continued to receive homage and 
reverence, and they have offered to them rare and precious 
things. Hence, from the higliest to the lowest of the 
people, they pay these rats constant reverence and seek to 
propitiate them by sacrifices. On passing the mounds 
they descend fi'om their chariots and pay their respects as 
they pass on, praying for success as they worship. Others 
offer clothes, and bows, and arrows; others scents, and 
flowers, and costly meats. Most of those who practise 
these religious rites obtain their wishes; but if they neglect 
them, then misfortune is sure to occur. 

To the west of the royal city 5 or 6 li*^’ is a convent 
called Sa-ino-joh {Saniajna). In the middle of it is a 
diipa about 100 feet high, which e.xhibits many miraculous 
indications {signs). Tormerly there was an Arhat, who, 
coming from a distance, took up his abode in tliis forest, 
and by his spiritual power shed abroad a miraculous 
light. Then the king at night-time, being in a tower of 

Julien has “fifty or sixty li.” 
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liis palace,®® saw at a distance, in the middle of the wood, 
brilliant light shining. Asking a number of persons in 
succession what their opinion was, they all said, “ There 
is a Sramana who has come from far, and is sitting alone 
in this wood. By the exercise of his supernatural power 
he spreads abroad this light.” The king then ordered his 
chariot to be equipped, and went in person to the spot. 
Having seen the illustrious sage, his heart was filled with 
reverence, and after having offered him every respect, he 
invited him to come to the palace. The Sramana said, 
“Living things have their place, and the mind has its 
place. Lor me the sombre woods and the desert marshes 
have attraction. The storeyed halls of a palace and its 
extensive courts are not suitable for my tastes.” 

The king hearing this felt redoubled reverence for him, 
and paid him increased respect. He constructed for him 
a salighdrifma and raised a stfqxi. The Sramana, having 
been invited to do so, took up his abode there. 

The king having procured some Irandred particles of 
relics, was filled with joy and thought with himself, 
“ These relics have come late; if they had come before, I 
could have placed them under this stApa, and then what a 
miracle of merit it would have been.” Going then to the 
saiujlidrAma, hs asked the Sramana. The Arhat said, 
“ Let not the king be distressed. In order to 2dace them 
in their jiroper place you ouglit to prepare a gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and stone receptacle, and place them one in 
the other, in order to contain the relics. The king then 
gave orders to workmen to do this, and it was finished in 
a day. Then carrying the relics on an ornamented car 
(or, stand), they brought them to the mncjhaauna. xVt this 
time the king, at the head of a liiuidred officers, left the 
palace (to witness the procession of the relies), whilst the 
beholders amounted to several myriads. Then the Arhat 
with his right hand raised the stupa, and liolding it in 
his palms, he addressed the king and said, “ You can 
now conceal the relics underneath.” Accordingly he dug 

Or, a double tower; a belvedere. 
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a place for the chest, and all being done, the Arhat 
lowered the stixixt without hurt or inconveuience. 

The beholders, exulting at the miracle, placed their 
faith in Buddha, and felt increased reverence for his law. 
Then the king, advlressiug his ministers, said, “ I have 
heard it said that the power of Buddha is difficult to cal¬ 
culate, and his spiritual abilities difficult to measure. At 
one time he divided his body into ten million parts; at 
other times he appeared among Devas and men, holding 
the world in the palm of his hand without disturbing 
any one, explaining the law and its character in ordinary 
words, so tliat men and others, according to their kind, 
understood it, exhibiting the nature of the law in one 
uniform way, drawing all men (thmg-s) to a knowledge of 
it according to their minds. Thus his spiritual power was 
peculiarly his own; his wisdom was beyond the power of 
words to describe. His spirit has passed away, but his 
teaching remains. Tliose who are nourished by the sweet¬ 
ness of his doctrine and partake of (drink) his instruction; 
who follow his directions and aim at his spiritual enlight¬ 
enment, how great their happiness, how deep their insight. 
You hundred officers ought to honour and respect Buddha; 
the mysteries of his law will then become clear to you.” 

To tlie south-east of the royal city 5 or 6 li is a con¬ 
vent called Lu-shi,®^ which was founded by a cpieeii of a 
former ruler of the country. In old time this country 
knew nothing about mulberry trees or silkworms. Hear¬ 
ing that the eastern country had them, they sent an em¬ 
bassy to seek for them. At this time the prince of the 
eastern kingdom kept the secret and would not give the 
possession of it to any. He kept guard over his territor}" 
and would not permit either the seeds ot the mulberry 
or tlie silkworms’ eggs to be carried off. 

The king of Ivustana sent off to seek a marriage union 

Lu-shi mesins “stag-pierced;** daughter <)f the prince of the eastern 
but it is probably a phonetic form iii kingdom, 
this passage, and is the name of the 
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with a princess of the eastern kingdom (China), in token 
of liis allegiance and submission. The king being well- 
affected to the neighbouring states acceded to his wish. 
Then the king of Kustana dispatched a nies.senger to escort 
the royal princess and gave tlie following direction : “Sp^ak 
thus to the eastern princess,—Our country has neither 
silk or silken stuffs. You had better bring with you some 
mulberry seeds and silkworms, tlien you can ni.ike robes 
for yourself.” 

The princess, hearing these words, secretly procured 
the seed of the mulberry and silkivorms’ eggs and con¬ 
cealed them in her head-dress. Having arrived at the 
barrier, the guard searched everywhere, hut he did not 
dare to remove the princess’s head-dress. Arriving then 
in the kingdom of Kustana, they stopped on the site 
afterwards occupied by the Lu-shi saAyhdrdma; thence 
they conducted her in great pomp to tlie royal palace. 
Here then they left the silkworms and mulberry seeds. 

In the spring-time they set the seeds, and when the 
time for the silkworms had come they gathered leaves for 
their food; but from their first arrival it was necessary 
to feed them on different kinds of leaves, but afterwards 
the mulberry trees began to flourish. Then the queen 
wrote on a stone the following decree, “ It is not per¬ 
mitted to kill the silkworm! After the butteilly ha» 
gone, then the silk may be twined off (file cocoon). "Who¬ 
ever offends against this rule may he be deprived of divine 
protection.” Then she founded this sanylidrdma on the 
spot where the tirst silkworms were bred; and there are 
about here many old mulberry tree trunks which they say 
are the remains of the old trees first planted. From old 
time till now this kingdom has possessed silkworms, 
which nobody is allowed to kill, with a view to take away 
the silk stealthily. Those who do so are not allowed to 
rear the worms for a succession of years. 

To the south-east of the capital about 200 li or so is a 
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great riverflowing nortli-west. The people take advan¬ 
tage of it to irrigate their lands. After a time this stream 
ceased to flow. The king, greatly astonished at the strange 
event, ordered his carriage to he equipped and went to an 
Arhat and asked him, “ The waters of the great river, 
which have been so beneficial to man, have suddenly 
ceased. Is not my rule a just one? are not iny benefits 
{virtues) widely di.stribnted through the world ? If it be 
not so, what is my fault, or why is this calamity per¬ 
mitted ? ” 

The Arhat said, “Your maje.sty governs his kingdom 
well, and the influence of your rule is for the well-being 
and peace of your people. The arre.st in the flow of 
the river is on account of the dragon dwelling therein. 
You should offer saciifices and address your prayers to 
him; you will then recover your former benefits {Jrovi 
the riecr).’’ 

Tlien the king returned and offered sacrifice to the 
river dragon. Suddenly a woman emerged from the 
stream, ami advancing said to him, “ My loid is just dead, 
and there is no one to issue orders ; and this is the reason 
why the current of the stream is arrested and the husband¬ 
men have lost their usual profits. If your majesty will 
choose from your kingdom a minister of state of noble 
family and give him to me as a husband, then he may 
order the stream to flow as before.” 

The king said, “ I will attend with respect to your 
request and meet yonr wislies.” The Nfiga {'wometn) was 
I'ejoicetl {to have obtained the promise of) a great minister 
of the country [as a husband). 

The king having returned, addressed his dependents 
thus, “ A great minister is the stronghold of the state. 
The pursuit of agriculture is the secret of men’s life. 
Without a strong support, then, there is ruin to the state; 

Probably the Karakash river. (High Tartary and Yarkand). Or 
Its sandy and dry bed is still marked it may be the Khotan-daria. 
with a dotted line on Shaw s map 
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■without food there is death to tlie people. In the pre¬ 
sence of such calamities what is to be done ? ” 

A great minister, leaving his seat, prostrated himself 
and said, “ For a long time I have led a useless life, and 
lield an important post without profit to others. Al¬ 
though I have desired to benefit my country, no occasion 
has offered. How, then, I pray you choose me, and I will 
do my best to meet your wishes. In view of the good of 
the entire people what is the life of one minister ? A 
minister is the support of the country; the peoiile the 
substance. I beg your maje.sty not to hesitate. I only 
ask that, for the purpose of securing merit, I may found a 
convent.” 

The king having consented, the thing was done forth¬ 
with, and his request complied with. On this the minister 
asked to be allowed to enter at once the dragon-palace. 
Then all the chief men of the kingdom made a feast, with 
music and rejoicing, whilst the minister, clad in white 
garments and riding a white horse, took leave of the king 
and respectfully parted with the people of the country. 
So, pressing on his horse, he entered the river; advancing 
in the stream, he sank not, till at length, when in tlie 
middle of it, he whipped the stream with his lash, and 
forthwith the water opened in the midst and he disap¬ 
peared. A short time afterwards the white horse came 
up and floated on the water, carrying on his back a great 
sandalwood drum, in wbicb was a letter, the contents of 
which were briefly these: “ Your majesty has not made 
the least error in selecting me for this office in con¬ 
nection with the spirit {Ndga). May you enjoy much 
happiness and your kingdom be prosperous ! Your mini¬ 
ster sends you this drum to suspend at the south-east 
of the city; if an enemy approaches, it will sound first 
of all.” 

The river began then to flow, and down to the present 
time has caused continued advantage to the people. 

VOL. II. X 
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Many years and months have elapsed since then, and 
the place v’here the dragon-drum was hung has long since 
disappeared, hut the ruined convent by the side of the 
drum-lake still remains, hut it has no priests and is 
deserted. 

Three hundred li or so to the east of the royal city is a 
meat desert marsh, upwards of several thousands acres in 
extent, without any verdure whatever. Its surface is a 
reddish-black. The old people explain the matter thus • 
This is the place where an army was defeated. In old 
days an army of the eastern country numbering a hundred 
myriads of men invaded the western kingdom. The king 
of Kustana, on his side, equipped a body of cavalry to the 
number of ten myriads, and advanced to the east to offer 
the enemy battle. Coming to this spot, an engagement 
took place. The troops of the west being defeated, they 
were cut to pieces and their king was taken prisoner and 
all their officers killed without leaving one to escape. The 
ground was dyed with blood, and the traces of it still 
remain (in the colow of the earth). 

After going east 30 li or so from the field of battle we 
come to the town of Pinul, (Pi-mo). Here there is a figure 
of Buddha in a standing position made of sandalwood. 
The ficiure is about twenty feet high. It works many 
miracles and reflects constantly a bright light. Those 
who have any disease, according to the part affected, cover 
tlie corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, and 
forthwith they are healed. People who address prayers 
to it with a sincere heart mostly obtain tlieir wishes. This 
is what the natives say: This image in old days when 
Buddha was alive was made by TJday an a (U-to-yen-na), 
king of Kausambi (Kiao-shang-mi). "When Buddha left 
the world, it mounted of its own accord into tlie air and 
came to the north of this kingdom, to the town of Ho-lo- 
lo-kia.®® The nu-n of this city were rich and prosperous. 


Kagha or Kaghan, or perhaps Ourgha. 
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and deeply attached to heretical teaching, with no respect 
for any other form of religion. From the time the image 
came there it showed its divine character, hut no one nai J 
it respect. 

Afterwards there was an Arhat who bowed down and 
saluted the image; tlie jaeojjle of the country were alarmed 
at his strange appearance and dress, and they hastened to 
tell the king. The king issued a decree that the stranger 
should be covered over with sand and earth. At this 
time the Arhat’s body being covered with sand, he 
sought in vain for food as nourishment.™ There was a 
man whose heart was indignant at such treatment; he 
had himstdf always respected the image and honoured it 
with worship, and now seeing the Arhat in this condi¬ 
tion, he secretly gave him fond. The Arhat being on the 
point of de])arture, addressed this man and said, Seven 
days hence there will he a rain of sand and earth which 
Avill fill this city full, and there will in a brief space be 
]ione left alive. You ought to take measures for escape 
in knowdedge of this. They liave covered me witli earth, 
and this is the consequence to them.” Having said this 
he departed, disappearing in a moment. 

The man, entering the city, told the tidings to his 
relatives, but they did nothing but mock at liim. The 
second day a great wind suddenly arose, which carried 
before it all the dirty soil, whilst there fell various 
precious substaiices.’^^ Then the men continued to re¬ 
vile the man who had told them (alout the scuid and 
earth). 

But this man, knowing in his heart what must certainly 
happen, excavated for himself an underground piassage 
leading outside the city, and there lay concealed. On the 
seventh day, in the evening, just after the division of the 

It would seem that his body In that case it would be “ sand and 
■was buried up to his neck. earth ; ’’ but, if this be so, why did 

Stas. -Julien prefers substitut- the people still find fault with the 
ing Sha-tu in the te.-it for Tkah-pao. prophet ? 
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iiiglit, it rained sand and earth, and filled the cityd^ This 
man escaped through his tunnel and went to the east, 
and, ai riving in this country, he took his abode in Pima. 
Scarcely had the man arrived when the statue also ap¬ 
peared there. He forthwith paid it worship in this place 
and dared not go farther {change his abode). According to 
the old account it is said, “ When the law of Sakya is 
extinct then this image will enter the dragon-palace.” 

The town of Ho-lo-lo-kia is now a great sand 
mound. The kings of the neighbouring countries and 
persons in power from distant spots have many times 
wished to excavate the mound and take away the pre¬ 
cious things buried there; but as soon as they have 
arrived at the borders of the place, a furious wind has 
sprung up, dark clouds have gathered together from the 
four quarters of heaven, and they have become lost to 
find their way. 

To the east of the valley of Pimawe enter a sandy 
desert, and after going 200 li or so, we come to the 
town of Ni-jang. This city is about 3 or 4 li in cir¬ 
cuit; it stands in a great marsh; the soil of tire marsh 
is warm and soft, so that it is difficult to walk on it. 
It is covered with rushes and tangled herbage, and 
there are no roads or pathways; there is only the path 
that leads to the city, through which one can pass with 
difficulty, so that every one coming and going must pass 
by this town. The king of Kustana makes this the guard 
of las eastern frontier. 

Going east from this, we enter a great drifting sand 
desert. These sands extend like a drifting flood for a 
great distance, piled up or scattered according to the 
wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 

For an account of sand-buried vol. ii.. Appendix M. : and also vol. 
cities, and particularly of Katak, see i. chap, xxxvii. and mtc i. It is 
Eellew, Kai^hmir and Kashjar, pp. probably the llaii-ino of Sung Yiin. 
370, 371. Also for Pima, probably Piuui was probably the I’ein of 

near Keria, see Yule, iliarfo Pvlv, Marco Polo. See Yule, ut awpra. 
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oftentimes tlie way is lost, and so they wander liither 
and thither quite bewildered, without any guide or 
direction. So travellers pile up the bones of animals 
as beacons. There is neither water nor herbage to be 
found, and hot winds frequently blow. When these 
winds rise, then both men and beasts become confused 
and forgetful, and then they remain perfectly disabled 
(sick). At times sad and plaintive notes are heard and 
piteous cries, so that between the sights and sounds of 
this desert men get confuse 1 and know not whither 
they go. Hence there are so many who perish in the 
journey. But it is all the work of demons and evil 
spirits. 

Going on 400 li or so, we arrive at tlie old kingdom 
of Tu-ho-lo (Tukliara).'* This country has long been 
deserted and wild. All tlie towns are ruined and un¬ 
inhabited. 

Troin this going east 600 li or so, we come to the 
ancient kingdom of Che-mo-t’o-na,"^ which is the same 
as the country called Ni-ino. The city walls still 
stand loftily, but the inliabitants are dispersed and 
scattered. 

Troin this troing north-east a thousand li or so, we 
come to the old country of Is'avapa (N<i-fo-po), which is 
the same as Len-laii.^® We need not speak of the 
mountains and valleys and soil of this neighbouring 
counlay. The habits of the people are wild and un- 
polislied, their manners not uniform; their preferences 
and dislikes are not always the same. There are some 
things difficult to verify to the iitnio.st, and it is not always 
easy to recollect all that has occurred. 

"s This \v;is prubalily thu extreme some intere-sting notes on this place 
limit of the old kingdom of Tu-ho-lo see Kiiigsiiiill, China Review, vol. 
towards the east. Wlien the Yue- viii. INo. 3, p 163. 
chi .spread eastwards they tlispos- Also called .Shen-shen ; .see 

sessed the old Turanian population. China Review, loc. cit. Kingsmill 
This is the Tso-iiioh of Sung- makes IS'avapa equal to Xavapura, 
yun. It must have been near .Sor- i.e., Xeapolis. 
ghak of Piejevalsky's maji. For 
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But the traveller has written a brief summary of all 
he witnessed or heard. All were desirous to be in¬ 
structed, and wherever he went his virtuous conduct 
drew the admiration of those who beheld it. And 
Avhy not 1 in the case of one who had gone alone and 
afoot from Ivu, and had completed such a mission by 
stages of myriads of li! 


^ ]M. Julien renders this pas¬ 
sage : How could he be compared 
simply to such men as have gone 
on a mission with a single car, and 
who have traveised by post a space 
of a thousand li VBut if the 
symbol Ku be for Kusbe, i.c.. “the 
ancient land of the Uigur's” (see 


vol. i. p. 17, n. 51), then I think 
the translation I have given is the 
right one. Respecting this land of 
Kau-chang, we are told it was called 
Ming-fo-chau in the Han period, 
and Ku'-^se-ti (the land of Ivu-sse) 
during the Tang period {ild. the 
map called Yu-ti‘tsun 4 ’si). 


END OF BOOK XII. 
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Abhaya {^ 0 -po-ye)^ in Chinese ]Vu- 
wai^ free from fear, ii. 7 n. 

Abhayagirivasina (*0 -p*() - ye - k’i * lU 
chu*pu) schismatic school, 11. 247. 

Abhayagin vihS-ra, i. 73, 75, 76. 

Abhayamdada — the remover of 
doubts—Avalokit^svara, i. 60 n. 

Abhidiiormaj i. 38, 39, 71; 180. 

Abhidharmujhdna''praiithdna Sastra 
(’O-pi-ta-mo-fa-chi-luu) of Jva- 
tyiyana, i. 175, 

Abhidharrnakdsha S'dstra (’0-pi-ta- 
mo-ku'she-lun) of Va-'ubaudhu, 1. 
105, iiOD., 193; ii. 2680. 

Ahhidharmakbsha - makdvihhdshd 
Sastra^ i. 155 n., 175 n. 

Ahhid}iarma}ntaka (’0-pi-ta-mo- 
t’saii”:) section of transcendental 
doctrine formed under the direc¬ 
tion of Mabd'Kasyapa, i, 117,155 5 
ii. 164. 

Ahhidkarmaproharana-^dda'S'dstrd, 
in Chinese Chung-sse-fen-^o-pi-ia- 
rriO’lun, of Ycasnmitra, i. 109. 

Ahhidhannaprakdsa-sddhana i:s'd 8 ini 
{'O-pi-ta-nio-ining-ching-luii), i* 
112 n. 

Abliidharmavihhdshd S'dstra ( 0-i>i- 
ta-mo-pi-p’o->ha-lun), i. 155* 

Abhyaiitaiik^ vihara, ii. 267 n. 

ahhijhds, six miraculous powers, i. 
104 n., 149. 

Abhyutgcitaraja—the gi eat august 
king—AvalOkitesvcira, i. 60 n. 

Ab-i-Pianj river, i. 41 n. 

Achal.i or Acliara (’0-che-lo) Arliat, 
in Chinese So-hing, id. 21S, 257 u., 
25S. 26S. 

Ad tiii’ft i‘eak in Ceylon, i, 126 u. ; 

li. 232 n., 297 n. 


Adbhutahna .‘^thpa (Ho-pu-to-shi- 
su-tu-pob the stupa of extraor¬ 
dinary stone (K'i-te'Shi), i. 127 n. 

Adiraja, i. 2.01 n. 

Adishtan, Adhi.^htbami, capital of 
Kasmir, i. 15S 11. 

Adydtmavidyd, in Chinese Nei’ming, 

’AopaTTcra—see Andai^b, 

I Afghans, natives of Pakhtu, the 
IIaKTi'i/c?7 of Herodotos and the 
AsvaLis of Sanskrit geographers, 
i. 43 n. _ _ 

I Afghnnhstan (Po-hi or Lo-hi), u 
36:4311., 5 in. 

Afni>yah, ii. 301 n. 

, Agui (’O-ki'iiP country, i. 17. 

! (i<jni-dhntu^\)\ Chinese JJo-kiai-tingf 
I fire-limit,” 11. 36. 

Agrapura inoiiasteiy at Mathura, L 
191 II. 

Ahi. the cloud-snake, i. 126 n. 

Aliichhatra or Ahikshetia (' 0 -hi-shi- 
ta-lo). i. 199 n., 200, 201. 

aho 7 'utra ; 1 -ji-i-e;, day - and - night, 

i. 71. 

Alireiig or Hazrnt Imam ( O-li-ni), i. 
j 42 n, ; 11. 2S9. 

I Ajanta r«»ck temples, i. 52 n., ii. 

I 32 D., 257 f. ; Ajantit frescoes i. 

I 83 ij., ii, 239 n. ; inscription, ii, 

I 21SII. 

I Ajatasatru (’ 0 -she-to-she-tu-hi), in 
I Chiiie.-se ■\Vei-.>nig-yuu, king, i. 17 , 
I 54 , 55 , 69 ; 23S n.; ii. 2 n.. 65 11., 

I 70 11.5 77 I)., S3 11. S5, 90 11., 15O5 

i 160, 161, 160, 167, 179. 

I Ajit.akfiti, Aciiclihuta in Singhalese 
J accounts ( 0 -chu-to-kiu), i. 98 . 

I Ajikivati ('O-shi-to-fa-ti), 111 Chinese 
■■\Vu-shing, ii. 32, 39 n. 
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Ajnata Kaundlnj'a ('0-jo-kio-cli’in- 
ju), i. 67; ii. 46, 52, 12S, 129. 

Ajuna, or Kagaiahara, i. 95 n. 

AJciilchavydyatana CVVu-so-yeu-ch’u- 
ting), ii. 54 n. 

Akni (’O-ki-ni) country, i. 17. 

Aksai mountains in Tuikictiin, i. 
29 n. 

al:shaya-vad, banyan tree, i. 232 n. 

Aksu (P<jh-luh-kia\ countiy of Little 
Bukliaria, i. 19 ; 24. 

Alakbaua, rilja of Guijjaia, i. 165 u. 

AUkhlianaka Buddha, 1. 182 n. 

Al-cbach or TSshkand, 1. 30 n. 

Ali'bunar ? (’A-li-fun*nai-’rh), king 
of Ce\lon, ii. 249, 2S2 n. 

A-li-f un -nai-’rli—Ali-bunar (?). 

Alingar river, in Kabul, i. 90 n. 

Allahal-ad or Piay^ga, 1. 232 n. 

Al-Makali, Arab idol, i. 128 u. 

alnii-bowl {pcitra) of Buddha, i. 47. 
See 2)dtra, 

A-lo foieat, i. 43. 

alphabet, luuiaii, i. 77. 

Altyu-tdgh mouutaius, i. 13 n. 

Amula (is’gan-mo-lo'; fiuit, 1. 88. 

Amala (’0-mo-lo), the Aiura, i. 89. 

Amala fruit, ii. 95 n., 96 n. 

Amalaka (’O-mo-lo-kia), Myroholan 
eiahlica, li. 95, 96, iiS, 136 n. 

Amalakii sthpa, li. 96. 

amalukaraka, m Chmese •pao-pUng, 
pure dish or vase, ii. 137 u., 
205 n. 

Amaradeva’s vdiara, ii. 174 u. 
Aniara-Simha, ii. 137 11. 

Atnaravati sculptured stupa, i. 17 ; 
47 ij., 112 1)., ii. 20911., 221 ij., 
222 n. ; Hi-sCi iptioiis, ii. 220 11. 

Amazons, 1. 35 u. 

Ambapali, i. 69; ii. 69 u. See 
AmiMpali. 

amber {hu-cJti) dish, ii. 129. 

dmla (ygan-uii-lo),thetaiiiai iiid,i. 88. 

dmra ^’An-nio-lo), in Chine&e iVal, 
Manjifera indica, or mango ^tree, 
i. 196, 226, 236 ; ii. 45, 66 ; Anna 
grove, i. 53 ; ii. 167, 168. 

Amia gu'l or lady, or Amrapali, i. 
52, 53 ; li. 68, 69. 

Anuadankd (’Aii-lo-mu and An-mo- 
lo-inu), II. 68 n. 

Anirbbdaiui ^^K.in-Ul-fan-wallg), ii. 
38 n. 

Anirlt&ar, i. 165 n. 

Amsuvarmau (Au-sbu-fa-mo', in 


Chinese Kwang-cheu, a king' of 
Nepal, ii. 81 

Amu-darya (iMu-ho), Oxus river, i. 

12 n., 33, 36 n., 3S n., 41 11. 
An%amin, name ot thiid BuddhLt 

Older, i. 61 . , 

Aiiagundi, 11. 254 n. 

Aiiaitis or Anahud, Babylouian god¬ 
dess, 11. I S3 11. 

Aiianda (’O-iiaii and ’ 0 -nau-t’o), i. 
32 , 38 , 39 , 49 , 52 , 54 , 65 , 59 , 61 ; 
53, 13411., 149, iSo, 181, 191 n., 
ii- 5 , 3 S. 39 . 40, 69, 70, 73 , 75 , 76, 
77, 90, 154- 160, 163, 164, 179; 
becomes an Arhat, ii. 163. 
Anandapuia (0-nau-t’o-pii-lo), ii. 
268. 

Aniithapindada or Anathapindiku 
(Ki-ku-to), li. 3 n., 4-7, 9. 
Anavatapta OO-neu, ’U-neu-ta, and 
0 -na-p’o-ta-to), in Chinese Wu- 
jeh-no-ch’i, a lake, 1. ii, 12 n., 

13 n., ii. 6, 155; dragon king, i. 
11 n., ii. 41. 

andtmay impennanency, i. 223. 

I *'Ara$ dvopuv^ i. 14 n. 

! Andarab or Indaijib {An-ta-lo*po), 

1 in Badakshan, peihaps the ’A 5 - 
I paraaoi the Gieeks, i. 43, ii. 286. 

I Andhra {’An-ta-lo) country, 11.217 f., 

I 220 D. 

I Anga countiy, ii. 191 n., 20i n. 
aiiguli^angidiparva^i'a Chmese chi' 
fs/c, a tingei’s-breadth, i. 70. 
Anguliniillyas (Yang-kiu*li-nio-lo), 
m Chinese Chi-man, 44 ; ii. 3 - 
Aniiuddba i- 39 ; ii- 

3 $, 40. 

anityay ume.dity, i. 223. 
kin-uio-lo — Myrobolan luihlica^ i. 

iSo 11. 

’An - sbi - fo - yu - che — A^vayiija 
nnmth. 

An-.'>hu-ta-mo—Aiiisuvaiman, ii. 81. 
’An-ta-lt)-p<)—Andarab. 

’An-ta-lo—Andtira, li. 217. 
ant.s of Heroiiotos and Nearkbos, 
ii. 315 n. 

anu (’ 0 -nu), in Chinese SdcJiin, an 
atom, j. 71. 

avupadkiscsha —without remnants, 
1. 149 - 

Anuiadhapuni, ii. 247 n. 
Auuruddh.', ii. 38 11. 

Apalala (’O-po-lo-lo), a dragon or 
ndga, i. 122, 123, 126 n. 132. 
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dtpET^pLoy, K.r.X., ii. 205 11. j 

Aphsar, ii. 184 n. I 

Apollonius of Tyana, i. 136 n. 
apricot, Chinese hang or mn^ i. 88. 
Aptanetravaiia — sight - obtaining ' 
forest, i. 46 n. ; ii. 12. 1 

Arabs, 1. 176 n. i 

Arada Kalama (’ 0 -lau-kia Ian), ii. | 

54. 

Araiiya bhik--hn, i. 212 n. 

Ardent mastei’s p«)ol, 11. 55. 
Ardhrisura, Analiita, 01 Anaitis, 
Babylonian goddess, ii. 225 n. 
Arhan or Arhat, I’O-lo-han), Ch. | 
AVu-hio, one of high rank in the 
Bauddba hierarchy’, 1. 61 , 65 , 66, j 
67 , 68, 76 , 99 : 152 n. ; the ims- | 
teiiuus arhat, ii. 305. , 

army m India, 1. S3. ' 

Arrah or Ar 3 ,, town, ii. 63 n. \ 

Aruna(’ 0 -lu-naub^i‘ouutam,Cbeliel- 
Dukhtaran (?), 1. 6l u., 62; ii. 2S4. 
Arupadbdtu world, i. 2 11. 1 

Arya Asanga, ii. 171 n. 

Aryadeva Bodliisattva, i. 190 11. i 
AryaLanhCivatdra-mahdi'ana'Sati'a, j 

li. 252 11. 

Arya-Parsvika (Hie-t’suu), i. 98 n., 

. 105. 

Aryasiihba, Buddhist patriarch, i. 
I19 11., 120 11. 

Asildlidrana (’U-sbe-li-ni), convent, 

1. 22 n. 

Asanag ('O-seng-kia), Bbdhisattv.i, 
in Chinese Wu-clio-p’u-sa, i. 98, | 
, 105 n., 226-229, 237- , i 

Ashadha ('An-?ha-cha) month, i. 72. | 
Ashes ddgaba, i. 51 ; ii. 31 n. ; ' 
ashes hCdhi tree, li. 117. j 

ashtavimOkshas (pa-kia’i-t'o), i. 104, 

149 ; ii- 143 * 

Asi stream, ii. 44 n. 

Asita-RIshi, 1. 49 ; ii. 15, 16. 

A-skd, town in Ganjam, 11. 205 11. 
Asrnakhta, i. 13 n.; ii. 68 n. 
Asoka-raj.i (’U-ahu-kia), in Chinese 
Wu-wei, date of, i. 5611. ; works, 
&c., i. 17 , 31 , 40 , 50 , 51 . 55 , 57 , 63 , 
97 ; 67, 92, no, 112, 113, 125, 127, , 

137, 13^7 139, 140 “o 144^ 

148, 150, IS'. 17-, 175. ' 77 . 178. 
180, 186, 187, 200, 203, 221, 223, 
224, 225, 230, 231, 237, 240 ; II. 4, 

5 n , 7, 13, 19, 21, 24-27. 29-32, 
33 11., 40, 45, 46, 61, 64, 65, 67, 
75, So, 85, 86, 8S-96, 113, 115, 


117-119, 123, 146, 160, 164, 165, 

'67. 175 . 177, 182, 184, 195. 199. 

201, 204, 205, 20S, 210, 21S, 227, 
229, 230, 257, 267, 271, 275, 279- 
281, 284, 302, 309, 310. 
Asoka-flower tree, 11. 24. 

A-soka (soirowless) kingdom—Cey¬ 
lon, ii. 248. 

Asdkdimldnaf ii. 65 n. 

Aspionia, a satrapy of Baktria. i. 

37 V- 

assembly, quinquennial ( pahcli'i- 
varshd and pandiaiarshikd pari- 
fi 7 iail\ i. 21 n. 

Astes—Hasti, king of Gaiidbai.i, 
i. 109 n. 

Astbipur.i—B‘>ne-tuwn, i. 1S6 n. 

Astronomy, 1. 71. 

asuddkis, iiupuiity, i. 223 u. 

Asuras (* 0 -su-lo), ii. 148, 214, 223, 
225; Asura cave, n. 156. 157. 
Asvagbo>ha Bodhisatt\a {’ 0 -shi-])o. 
kiu-sba-pu-sa), in Chinese Na¬ 
ming, i. 57 n., 143 n , 160 11 , 
1S3 u., 236 n. ; ii. 32 n., 37 n., 

38 u., 95, 100, lOl, 302. 

Aavajita (’O-shi-p'o-.-hij, in Chines.^ 

Ala-shing, i. 59 ; ii. 55 n., 150, 
151, 175, 178. 

Asvapati (Ma-cliu), l'>rd of hor.se-, 
i. 13 u.. 14, 16. 

Asvayuja (An*&bi-fo-yu-ohe),moiiiL, 
i. 72; ii. 136. 

Atali, Atari CO-ch’a-Ii), near Multan, 
H. 265. 

Aiharvax'ida or AtharcCina (’ 0 -ta- 
p’o-ua), lu Chinese Chea^skv, 
Jang-tsaij and Shu-lan, i. 79 n. 
Athens, ii. 259 u, 
dtnian^ ii. 251 n. 

Atiahjankhera ruins, i. 201 n., 
202 n, 

Atyanabakela (’ 0 -tin-p’o-clii-lo), ii. 
275-277. 

Aulie-ata, town on the Tala.s river, 
i. 29. 

Audh, Ayodhyu, i. 21011. 

Avadhdna jdtaka, i. 15 1 n. 
Avalokitesvara Bodhi.iattva (’ 0 -fo- 
lu-che - to - i - sh i - fa - lo - p’ a - sa), m 
Chine&e Kwiin-t^z'-tsai, Kwan- 
yin, &o., I. 39 , 81 ; 60, I14 n., 
127, 12S, 160. 212; ii. 103, 116, 
129, 137 n., 172, 173, 214 n., 
224, 225, 233 t as .a lioi 'e, 11. 242. 
Avaiida (’U-fau-chbi), ii. 2S0. 
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Avanti in Mdlava, ii. 270 ti, 
Avarasaila (’0 - fa - lo-shi - lo), in 
Chinese Si-shan-sse, monastery, 
li. 221. 

avatcira (ki.ing-shin), i. 122 n. 

Avichi (Wu-kdii-ti-yuh), a hell, i. 

172 n., 197 ; ii. 10. 

Aviddhakarna (’0-pi-to-kie-la-nal, 
in Chinese Pii-chwaiig-yal, 1 
monastery, ii. 61, 62. 63 n. 
Aviddhakarnapnra (’0-pi-t’o-kie-la- 
na), in Chinese Pu-chwang-Vh, 
ii. 62 n. 

Avur, town, ii. 231 n. 

Ayamukha. See Hayamukha. 
ayana {hiofj\ a^safoetida. See 
king. 

(chu), i. 95 n. 

Ay6dhyS (’ 0 -yu-t’o) orKSsnlaAudh, 
i, 106 n., 224 f., 239 n., 240 u.; 
^ii. I 11., 209 n. 

Ayurveda (‘ 0 *yuh in Chinese 
Ming-lun and Shin-lun^ i. 79 n. 
dyushuiat (c/taay-?#), long-lived, iL 74. 
Azhdaha, a dragon, i. 51 n. 

B. 

Babavalt, fountain of ^llllpat^a, i. ' 

137 "• 

Baddkshiin (Po-to-chang-na), the | 
Ba;'5o,S7;i'6 of Strabo, the Ovav- 
5 d/ 3 ai' 5 a of Ptolemy, i. 42 n. ; 11. 
291. 

Badlia. See Bhata. 

Bagaia>h Lake, i. 13 ; 17 11, 

Baghliti 4 Baghelan (Po-k'a-lan), a 
district north of the Oxus, i. 

43 - 

Bahikas, inhabitants of Takkaddsa, 
i. 165 n. _ 

hahiro — Pali, unbelievers, i. 91 n. 
Baibhai hill. See A'^aibhara, ii. IS? u-* 
156 n., 181 n. 

Bainlt or Virata, i. 179 11. 

Baiswiua, tlie country of the Bais ' 
Rajpius, 1. 210 n. j 

Bakior, ii. 138 n. 

Bakti ill {Ta-hia, Po-ho), i. 14 ; 37 n., 
58 n. ; ii. 222 n 

Biiladitya-iai.i (P'o-lo-’o-ti-tol, in 
Chinese Yeu-jih, king of Masra- 
dha, i. 119 n., 168-170 ; 11. 168, 

>69,173- 

Baliya, 11, 62 n. 

BalkU (Pu-lio-lo), town of Baktria, 

1. 14 ; 39 n., 43, 44 n., 48, 49 n. 


I Balmapura or Vasmapura, Reinaud's 

I restoration of P’l-chen-p’o-pu-lo, 
ii. 272 n. 

I Bdlnj6r(Pi-lo-mo-lo\capital of Gurj- 
I iara, ii. 270. 

Balti or Baltist^n, Bolor (?Po-lu- 
lo), i. 13s n. : ii. 29S. 

Baluk^ (Poh-luh-kia) or Bai, name 
of a town, 1. 19 ; 24. 
bambu fore^st, ii- 147 n., 161. 
bambu garden {venuvana), li. 161. 
Bamij’an (Fan-yen-iia), town of Af¬ 
ghanistan, i. 39 n., 49, ii. 21 ; 
images at, i. 51, 55 n. 

Bana, poet. i. 210 11. 

Banaras (Podo-ni-^^el, i. 67 . 70 : 47 
n., 134 11., 137 n. ; li. 43, 44, 46 n., 
47 n., 61 n. 

B.iniui (Po-na> country, i. 36 . 
Bappa})ada vihara at Valabhi, ii. 
268 u. 

Barabar hills, ii, 136 n. 

Barag^on village, ii. 167 n. 

Barana, ii. 45 n. 

Bapi>ya^a, Bhardch, ii. 259 n. 

Barren ridge (Chih-ling) district, i, 
84 . 

Basti district, ii. 14 n. 
hdellium, guggula, li. 265 n. 

Begidm—Hidda, several places of 
this name, i. 95 n. 

Beh 3 ,r hill, 11. 183 n. 

BejwddS on the Kru-'linit, ii. 221 n., 
223 n. 

Beia-Sdgun, capital of the Kara- 
kiiitai, i. 26 11. 

Berar, li. 209 n, 

Betik (Fa-ti), i, 35. 
hhadania^ ii. 203 11. 

Bhadra (Pu-t’o), in Chinese Hien, a 
devotee, li. 55 n. ; a tree {po-ta- 
lo), i. 88. 

Bkadra-kalpa (Hien-kie), the kalpa 
of the sages, i. 54 , 78 ; li. I 3 > I®, 
19, I16, 132, &c. 

Bha.drapada(P’o-ta-lo-po-t’ o) month, 
i. 72. 

Bliadraruchi (Po-t’o-lo-liu-chi) Bhik- 
ahu, ii. 263 f., 275. 

Bhagulpur (Cliampa), ii. 19 ^ 

192 n., 201 n. 

Bhagyadevi, ii. Sin. 

Bhamlak, ii. 209 11., 214 n. 

Bhancnn (P’o-ni), i. 210. 

Bhai“gava Brahmans, ii. 259 n. 
Bhaioch, Bbarukachchba, Bharnka- 
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ctiheva or Bapvya^a (Po-lii-kie- 
ch’e-p’o), ii. 255 n., 259 11., 
260 D. 

BhSskaravarm^ (P’o-se-kie-lo-fa- 
mo), in Chinese Yih-clieu, king of 
Kamaiupa, ii. 196. 

Bhata or Badb&, ii. 20 n. 

Bliatarka monastery at Valablii, ii. 
'- 2 ‘ 67 'r). 

Bhav.i vi veka (P’o-pi-f e'i-kia), Chinese 
Tsing-pin, ii. 223, 224 n., 225 n. 
Bh^walpur, h. 265 n, 

Bbida (Pi-tu), i. 36 , 
hhikshii (Pi-t’sn), 11. 5, &c. 
bhil'shunts. i. 39 . 

lihima (Pi-mo) Diirga, temple of, i. 

113. 114 ; ii. 214 n. 

Bbogadevi, ii. 81 n. 

Bboiravai man, ii. 81 n. 

Bbuila, ditch of, ii. 17 n., 20 n., 
29 n. 

Bhuvanesvar.i in Orissa, ii. 205 n., 
206 n. 

or'T^ao’tj, the Vipasa river, 

i. 165 n. 

BiSctUTT??? rivei, i. 147 n. 

Biddhakain, cnnupiion of DrKljadd- 
ranya, li. 62 11. 

Bijiior ill Pvobilkhaud, i. 190 n. 
Bikapur, ii. 62 n. 
bimha, Bryoxki grandis, ii. 102 n. 
Bimoicara laj.i (P’in-pi-fe(>-li>), 1. 61 ; 

ii. 2 n., 85, 102, 14S, 153, 165, 166, 
177, 188, 189, 

Bindusara laja, i. 2 n., 140 11. 
Bingheul. the Mongol Mm-bulak, i. 

27 n., 28 n. 
births [suit), i. 100. 

Biyas river—Yipasa, i. 167 n., 173 n., 
177 n. 

Mdhi, i. 138. 

Bodhidharma. patriarch, i. 119 n., 
120 11. ; li. 251 n. 

Bodliidruma (P’n-ti-shn), Chinese 
Tao’^liu, i, 106 ; 47, loi, 142 ; ii. 
S4, 11S-117, 121, 123, 127, 132, 
^133, 135- 174., 223, 224. ^ 
Bodhimdnda (P'u-ti-tao-ch’ang), in 
Chinese Tao-ch'angjh. 116. 
Bodhisattva (P’u-ti-sa-tu), i. 61 , 62 , 
76 , 93 ; the great earth, li. 
Bddhivihara (P’u-ti-sse), 1. 76 , 
Bokhara (Pu-ho), i. 34, 35 m 
Bolor (Po-lu-lo) or Balti, Baltibtdn, 
i. 93 ; 135 ; ii. 298. 

Bolor (Po-li-ho), ii. 289. 


Borddhonkilti, ii. 194 n. 

^oTpvs, i. 19. 

Brahma, (Kan), i. 63 ; ii. 35 n., 115, 
127. 

Brahmacbaia, ii. 35 n. 
Brahmacharins (Fan-chi), in Chinese 
Tsing-i, i. 57 ; and courtesan, ii, 
7 - 

Bi.ihmadatta (Fan-.sheu), king of 
Kusumapura. 1. 207. 
Brahiiiadattaraja (Fan-yu-wang), ii. 
7 b 72. 

Brahniadeva or laja, i. 21S; ii. 22, 
123,126,133,145,14S, 1S4. 
Brabma-gaja, n. 113 11. 

Brahmakin ikiu? (Kan-i’ieii), Brahma 
heavens, i. 40 . 

Brahmanadita, ii. 71 n. 

Brahman caste lP’o*]i>-inen\ i. 39 , 
98 , 100 , 104 ; 69, $2, 89 ; unbe¬ 
lieving, 44 . 

P>r;tliman king, ii. 271. 

Brahman inspired by demon, ii. 
ICO. 

BrSphmanas, nothing known of, i. 

68 . 

Birdiinan.ipura, town of Milled, ii. 
262, 265 n. 

Bialim.ipuia (P’o-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo), 
i. 19S. 

Brahm.ua, Durga, ii. 214 n. 
Brahru.ird convent, ii. 224 11. 
Brahraaragin (Bo-lo-mo-lo-ki-li), ii. 

214. 

Brlliadaianya, ii. 62 n. 
broom, Buddh.i’s,preserved atBalkb, 
1. 45. 

Buddhabliadra (Fo-t’o*po-to-lo), In¬ 
dian Sramana, i. 12. 
Buddha-charita, ii. 16 n., 54 n., 
55 n. 

Buddhada-a (Fu - t'o - t’o - so), in 
Chinese Fo-s>e, 1. 230. 
Buddhadharm.a, 2Sth patriarch, i. 
105 1)., iT'S 11. 

Biiddha-gaya, 1. 113, 134, 137, 13S, 
142 11.; ii. 13 n. 

Buddha-iraya. inscription, j. 9 ; 224 n. 
Buddliagiipta-raja (Fo-i’o-kio-to), in 
Chine.'-e Kio-mi and Kio-hu, a 
king, i. 16S n : ii. 16S. 

Buddhain, li. 147 n. 

Buddha’s hair and nails, i. 221, 230, 
236, ii. 173; tooth, i. 159, 160, 
222, ii. 249; in Ceylon, 11. 24S, 
249; image <*f, i. 21, 50, 51 u., 
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102, 202, 230, 235, 236, ii. 215, 
217, 252, 322; patra or begging- 
dioh, i. 78 ; 98, 99 n. ; eyeo.ill, i. 
g6; painted figure of, i, 102; 
robe, !. 96 ; shadow, i. 31 ; 94 ; 
sbue-iuark, i. 96 ; skull-boiie, i. 

96, 97 - 

Bud<iliii-]6kaiiatl)a, ii. 262, 263. 
Buddhasiriiha (Fo-t’o-&d.n^-ho), dis¬ 
ciple of Asansra, i. 227, 22S. 
Buddhapalitcij Buddhist teacher, i. 
190 n. 

Baddhavana(Fo-t’o-fa-iia)tnouutain, 
ii. 145, 147 n. 

Buddtjjsui (Xorthern), i. 9 - 
Buddhist books, ii. 2ion.; in China, 
i. 10, 20. 

Buddhist schools, &c., i. So. 
Buddhist triad, Buddiju, Dharina, 
and Sahgba, i. 50 u. 
buddings, Indian, 1 73. 

Bukhdi'ia. ii, 307 n. 
bulak (Turkish) puAo, camping- 
grouinl, i. 45 n. 

BuXrai of Ptolemy, i. 135 n. 
Bulunghir river, i. 12 . 

Buna ilugal-ui-idja, li. 230 n. 
Burma, 1. 47 n. 

C. 

cadmia of Pliny, ii. 174 n. 

Calamin.i, at the uiuiith of the In* 
dus, ii. 174 n. 

calendar (the royal), i. 6, 9; Hindu, 

i- 71- 

camphor— karpilra, li. 232. 
cainubah.sni, i. 14 11. 

Capissa, Capissene, and C.iphusa— 
Kapisa, i. 54 n., 56 n. 

Caspian Sea, i. 36 11. 
castes {varna), Indian, i. 69, 82; 
low, 89. 

castration, i. 23. 
ca —ota (\vu-t’u), i. 146, 
c.ives of Afsriianistan, i. 59 
cereals, growth of, ii. 80. 

Ceylon, Siihbala, i. 188. 189; ii. 
236. 

Ohaddanta elephants, ii. 49. 
Chaghanidu (Chi-ugoh-yeii-na), i. 

33 39 - , . 

Chaitra (Chi-ta-lo), month, 1. 72. 
Cliaj (Che-^bi), Tashkatid, i. 30. 
Chakas (Che-kie) people, i. 33 n. 
Bee T.ikka. 


Chakravartin - rdja (Ch’uen - Inn 
waug or Lun-vvang), a univeift.il 
moiiaich, i. I, 204, 205 ; ii. 124, 
172. 

Cha-kiu-kia—Yarkiang ? 11. 307. 
Chalukyas claim to be of the raoc of 
Hariti, i. iii n. 

Champa (Chen-po) or Champapuri, 

i. 71 ; 215 n. ; ii. 1S7 n., 191 f., 
192 n. 

Champaka (Chen-po-kia), i. 231. 
Chauipanagar, ii, 191 n. 

Champion lake, ii. 59. 

Chanda, Durga, ii. 214 n. 

Chanda, 11. 209 n. 

Chanda town, li. 254 11. 

Chandxia (Chen-ta-lo), low ca-'te, i. 
38 , 140. 

Chandaii K.inika—Kanidik-i, i. 56 n, 
ckaadautca (chen-tau-ni-p’o), san¬ 
dal-wood, II. 232. 

Chandrabbaga (Chen-tan-lo-p’o-kia), 
district of the, i. 150 n. 
Clnmdragiri, ii. 232 n. 

Cliandragupta Manrya, i. 17 : 12S n. 
chandrakdnia {yach-n'jaL-chii)^ a 
gem. li. 252, 253. 

Ch.mdrakirtti, a Buddhist teacher, 
1. 190 n. 

Chandtapala (Hu-yuebh a devotee, 

ii. 171. 

Cbandrapiablni raja (Cheii-ta-lo-po- 
la-()’o), in Cliiuese Yueb-kwang, 
1. 138; ii. 213. 

chantj^ a measure of lO feet, i. 47. 
Changkin, city. i. 12 , 18 , 23 n., 83 . 
Chang-K’ien, Maiquis Po-Wan, i. 
I n., 5 11., 8 n. 

Chang-kwang, prefecture, i. 82 , 83 . 
Chang-tsi, brother ot Hiuen Tsiang, 

Chang-yeh, fortified town in Kan- 
suli, i. 12 , 23 . 

Chang-Yueh, author of preface and 
introduction to Hiuen Tsiaiig’s 
Si-yu-ki, i. i n. 

Ciirimiti or Jina Bodhisattva, ii. 

259 - 

Ghaiisoha (Chen-che), a woman, 11 9. 
chan-dan-ni-p'o — dtandaneva, sau- 
dal-wood. ii. 232. 

Cbankar (Sha-lo-kia ?), village near 
Opidn, i. 57 n.. 59 n. 

Charitrapura (Che-li-ta-lo), seaport 
of UtkaLi, in Chinese Fa-hing, ii. 
205, 250 II., 233 n. 
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“diailty-witliout-intermission,” ii. 
167. 

Chatkal or Chirchik river iu Tur- 
i. 29 n., 30 n. 

Ohatta’i—Himdlaya lake, ii. 49 n. 
chatar (ilhijFids (:sse'&hin-so), four 
spiritual f,lenities, ii. 69. 

Chau dynasty (b.c. 1122-256), whose 
family name was Ivi, i. 2 n. 
CImubara mounds at Mathurjl, i. 
iSi n. 

chau-hla —red-coloured, i. 166. 
(-'liau-hu-li, convents, i. 21. 
chau-tan, wooden bridges, ii. 149 n. 
Chehei Dukhtaran mountain (’O-lu- 
na?), i. 61 n. 

Cheka or Takka (Tse-kia), kingdom 
of Amritsar, i. 193, ii. 274, 275. 
Che-mo-t’o-na or Xi-mo country, ii. 

325- 

CUe-oieh—Aksu, i. 24. 

Chemkent, town in Turkist 4 n, i. 
29 n. 

CUeUi^b river, the Chandrabhflga, i. 
165 ti. 

chen-ch''inc/ 4 ao, species of rice, i. 
179 - 

Oheu-chu—Ghdzipur, ii. 44, 61, 
Chen-chu-na, capital of Fo-li-shi, ii. 
78. 

(dienghiz Khidn, i. 29 n., 35 m, 36 n. 
Chen-Kwdu T’ai*Tsung, emperor, i. 
I u. 

Cheii-mu-na—yaminul river, i. 1S7. 
Cheu-po—Chainpd, i. 71 ; li. 191. 
Chen-seh-to, for K’woh-aeb-to. See 
Khost. 

Cheii-.shi, common name of Hiiieii 
Tsiang, i. 2. 

Cben-ta- lo- po - la-p’o—Chandrapra- 
bha, i. 13S. 

Chen-to-kia—Chhandaka, ii. 30. 
Cherchern of Maico Polo, same as 
Shen-sbaii, i. 12. 

Che-shi, i. 29 n., 30, 31. See Tassh- 
kand. 

che.stnut (lih), i. 6S. 

Che-ti, stone cave, i. 71 . 

Chetiyani, ii. 68 11. 

Chhandaka (Chen-to-kia), Siddli^r- 
tha’s charioteer, i. 51 ; ii. 29 n, 
30, 102 n. 

Chhasuna, ii. 78 n. 

Chhatrapati, lord of the parasol, in 
Chinese Pkio-cliu, lord of trea¬ 
sures, i. 13 n., 14, 16. 


Ch’-h^ng Tsu, emperor of China, li. 
282 n. 

Chi—Vijnaiia, in 94 n. 
chi—kajiiujdlttf li. 33. 

• Cliih-kia—Chaka, ])eople, i. 33. 

I Chih-lmg, Bairen Pass, 1. 84 , 85. 
Chi-i, Buddhi.st pilgiim, i. 224 11. 
CliPin Lin, i. 18 . 

Chi-king-k'.vng-t'o-lo-ni — Vajrajjdnl- 
dhdraiii, li. 36, 225. 

Chi-ki-t’o,—Juheu siippost^s to be 
Chikdha or Cliittur. 11. 271. 
Chilcitsdi'idydy Chiu. I-faii'j-ininj, i, 

: 7S, 153 n. 

I chiliucoaiu {ta-Uln'^, i. l n., 10. 

* Cbilka Lake, 11. 206 n. 

Chi-mo'lo—Malakuta, li. 231 n., 

232 n. 

China, date of importation of Biid- 
I dhist books into, n 10. 

' Chin.i {Ciii'iia-kttb). i. 8, 10. 21. 
102; 57 n., 58, 217; 11. 196. 

302, 319* 

' chtndni iciii-n.i-ni), in Chinese 
han-cki-lai —the peach, j. 174. 
Cliinapati (Chi-na-po-ti), country in 
the Panjib, 1. 167 n , 173 f. 
clitnardjaputm (Chi-na-lo-siie-fo-ta- 
lo), in Chinese han-icaitij-tseu — 
the pear, i. 174. 

Ching-im, i. 108. 

Clniicbi, a courie'an, in 9 n. 
Chinchiinana, 1. 47 ; li. 9 n. 

(dnn-chu —ruby di.^h, ii. 129. 

Chine or Chiuigari—Chinapati, i, 
173 n. 

Ch-biiig Ho, a eunuch, ii. 2S2 n. 
Ching-kwong, i. 99. 

Cliing-liang—Samniariya school, i. 

200, 207 ; ii. 2, 44. 

Chiu(f-ming-Uui — the Vyakaranaui 
of Paniiii, i. 114. 

Clii-ugoh-yeu-iia—Chaghanian. 

Chin-kin-111.1II—Kauch.uj.miala, wife 
of Kunala i. 141 n. 

ClPin-na—Jina, 11 218 n. 
Chinnadci’it-<joti'’( (Ciu-iia-ti-p’o-kiu- 
ta-lo', in Chinese Haii-zhi-t*ieu 
chong, 11. 300. 

chin-tii-kiu—tiudukn fiuit, i. 88. 
Chirchik river. See Ciititkal. 
Chi-ta-lo—(’haitia. 

' Ciutr.d, i. 119 n.. 135 n. ; ii. 29611. 

I Chi-s‘5e-t.seii—Sililli.ila. 

I chitupddddla, in 5 u. 

! C'hi-yeu, 1, 18, 23, 25. 
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Cbi-yueb—Jnanachandra, ii. T71. 
Ch 81 a country or Cbulya (Chu-li- 
ye, So-li), ii, 227, 249. 

Chow dynasty, 1. 94 ; 217 n. 

Chu or Cliui river (Su-yeb), i. 89 ; 
26 D., 27 D., 29 D. 

Chuh-Yuiig, one of the “three 
sovereigns,’' i. 7 n. 

Chii-ku-po—Ydikiang kingdom, i. 

88 . 

Chu-li-ye — Chulya or Chola, ii. 227. 
Cliuiida (Shun-t'o), ii. 32. 

Chv /ir/-s^p‘fu 7 i~p-p*o-sha — Vibhdslia- 
prakavana-pdda lustra, i. 161. 
Chunfj-sse-fen.-'0‘in-ta-hio — Ahhi- 
dharmo.prakarutia-pdda *S'ag?/-a, i. 
109. 

Chu-cha-shi-lo—Takshasila, i. 32 . 
Chii-si-hing, a pilgrim, i. 10 . 
Ch’u-ti-se-kia—J\6cishka, li. 167. 
Cliwang, i. 95 . 

Gku'ong - yan^ta -shing^hing'lun — 
MdlidyaiM sdtrdlankdraitkaf i. 
226. 

circle sign, ii. 90. 
civil aduiuustiation, i. 87. 
classes (sse-sing), four, of living 
beings, i. 150 n. 
cleauliness of Hindus, i. 77. 
climate of India, i. 75. 
clothing, 1. 180. 

Cloud-stone luountain sanghdrima, 
ii. 103. 136 11. 

cock (wood of the)—Kukkuta pada, 
i. 6 . 

Cock’s-foot'inountain, i. 64 ; 238 n.; 

li. 13 n., 22 n., 142, 144, 145, 
Cuck-gardeii sahghdrama, ii. 142 n. 
commerce of India, i. 89. 

Confucius, i. 94 j 4 n. 
Coustdutiuov^k, town, i. 26 n. 
copper, native (teou-shih), i. 89, 
177, 194, 19S. 

Cophene (Ki-piii), i. 100 . 
cornelian {ma-nao) di.sh, ii. 129. 
courtesan and Brahmacharins, ii. 

7 - 

creature.^, four kinds of, ii. 261. 
cremation of Buddha's body, ii. 

40. 

criminals, i 83 f. 
crosier (sek cheuug), i. 96 11. 
crystal di-sU {po-ch'i), i. 177; ii, 
129. 

curcuma {yu-kin) ginger, i. 54 11. 


D. 

DvEDali montes—Dantal6ka,i. i r2n. 
Bailie tribe, i. 37 n. 

Bdhalan or Taias, i. 29 n. 

Bai-Gakf, Japanese name of Vaisra- 
vana, i. 59 n. 

Dakbhina (Ta-thsin)—Bekhan coun¬ 
try, i. 68. 

DakstLinuijana (^san - hing), the 
march of the sun to the south, 

i. 71 n. 

Bamdama mound, near Mathura, i. 
182 u. 

Ddnapati (Shi-chu), religious patron, 
i. 81 . 

Bandaiika (Tan-ta-lo-kia ?) moiin- 
tain, i. 112 n. See Bantaloka. 
dantakdsJdha (tau-to-kia-se-ch’a), iu 
Chinese cKi-mo, Buddha's tooth- 
cleaner, ii. 173. 

Bantaloka (Tan-ta-Io-kia) mountain, 
in GaiidhUra. i. H2. 

Darah or Barali-i-aim (Hi-ino-to-lo), 
iu Bad.ik&han, i. 42 u. 

Barah-Gaz, i. 59 d. 

Derail or Banl (Ta-li-lo), old capit.d 
of Udyana. i. 134; valley, i, 13 . 
Baj d, river, i. 13 . 

Bard country, i. 13 ; 119 n., 134 
Bdrghanakha, a Biahinan, ii. 179. 
Barius, inscriptiou of, i. 6l n. 
Barsika, ii. 102 n. 

Darnnta in K^bul, i. 91 n. 

Barvika district, j. 15011. 

B.irwaz in Kumidha, 1. 41. 
Jjai-ahhdmi Sdtra (Shi-ti-king), i. 
228. 

dasahdla (shi-li), Ten-power, ii. 7 

551*-. 75 - , 

date fruit {Uau), i. 88. 

Baulatabad, li. 255 n. 

Bauiia, li. 65 n. 

Banndia-kliora, village, i. 229 n. 
Deer-forest (Lu-yei, 11. 45* 
Beer-feet-daughtei or giil, ii. 71 

Beer-king birth, ii. 51. 

“deer park,” ii. 48 n., 55- 
Degwara, ^illage, li. 65 u., 66 u. 
Bellas, i. 49 n. 

Bemir Kdpi, the iron gates, i. 36 n 
demon-inspired Brahman, ii. 100. 
“deposited bows and clubs,” tower 
of, and origin of name, i. 53 . 
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Derabliata, king of Valabbj, ii. 267 n. 
Derbeini, near the Caspian, i. 36 n. 
Derbent, i. 36 n. 

deseit of drifting sand, i. 85 ; n. 


324- 

“ Desert ” 

67 . 


(Kwang-ye) \ibaia, i. 


deserted town in Turkestan, 1. 28. 
Devas, Buibiiianio.d god*, 1. 54 , 78 ; 


10. 

Deva B6dhisattva{Ti'p’o), in Chinese 
T’ien, i. iSS f., 231 ; ii. 97 - 99 j 
210, 227, 302 ; sounds the ghantd, 
99 - 

Deva mountain, ii. 114. 

Devaraja, ii. 123 

Deva rajas, four, li. 129. 

Devadatta (Ti-})’o-ta-to), in Chinese 
T’len-shu, i. 47 , 48 , 59 , 61 ; li. 8, 
9 . 17, 50 > I 50 ».I 53 - 15S. 201. 

D^vainanussapujitam, 11. 8 n. 

D^va Mara 1 ‘isuna, 1 59 . 

D(lvanampujatissa, king of Ceylon, 
about 250 B.C., ii. 247 n. 

D^vapddan, ii. 142 n. 

Devasarma (Ti-p o-she-ino),author of 
Vijfidkdya S'dstra, i. 240. 

D^vasena (Ti-p’o-si-na), i. 191 f. 

Development (Great) senes of writ¬ 
ings, i. 13 . 

dew (sweet), Chinese kan-lu, Sans. 

V amrita, i. 1. 

dew-dish, i. 67. 

Dew^ld hills, ii. 214 n. 

Dhanui-sthieti, Julien's restoration 
of T.i-ino-sih-teh-ti, which see. 

Dhamek, the great tower of, ii. 


45 «• 

Dhaiiiinkataka, ii. 221 n. 
Dhana-naiido, ii. 94 n. 

Dhanakataka (T’i)'na-kie-tse-kia), 
Dharanikota on the KrfshnS, ii. 
220 f., 225. 

dhanii, Chinese kong, a measure of 
4 cubits, i. 70. 

Dbanyak.itaka, Dbanyavatipura, or 
Dhaiiyakataka, ii. 220 n., 221 n. 
Dhaia, Dharauagara, ii. 260 11,, 
266 n. 

Dhdraai, ii. 226 n. 

Dharanikot.i, Dhaiiyakataka, ii. 221 


Tl., 220 n. 

Dhdraiu-jiitaka for Vidyddhara-pi- 
taka (Kui-cheu-tsiang), ii. 165. 
Dharasena, T. of Valabhi, ii. 268 n. 
DliarasOna II. of Valabhi, ii. 268 n. 


dharma, Chinese Fa, the law, i. 66 ; 
ii. 63, 168 n. 

Dhaimaguptas (T’an-\\ u-te and T'au- 
mo-kio-to), in Chinese Fa-nii-pu 
school, i. 121. 

dhunnakdya, body of the law, i. 
204 n., 205. 

dharniakdya (Fa-shin), the spiritual 
essence t)f Buddha, 11. 37 11. 
Dharmakoti or Dharn^agnpta (Ta- 
mo-km-ti), a Shaman, i. 76 . 
Dharniakshotia or Kurukaheiia, i. 

184. 

DharinapaU iTa-ino-po-lo), in Chi¬ 
nese IJ'ia, li. no, III, 171, 223 
f., 225 n., 229, 230, 237, 238, 239, 
240. 

Dharmapattana, Snl-vasti, ii. l n. 
Uharma-pitaka collected, ii. 162. 
d/iarmasartra (fa-shedi), 11. 146. 
Dhanntlsoka, ii. 90 n. 

Dharniatara, error for Dhaimatratn, 
i. no n. 

Dhannatiata (Ta-mo-ta-la-to\ in 
Chine.se Fa-k’ui, author of tlie 
Surnyuktdbhidharma iS'dstru, 1. 98, 
no. 

Dbannavarddhana, son of A,s6ka, i. 
31 . 

Dbaiinottara or Utt.irailbariiia, 
founder of the Sautidntika school, 
1. 139 n. 

dhata.'i, the eighteen, i. 05 11. 
DhAvaka, poet, perliap* aurhor of 
Ndgatianda, i. 211 n. 

Dhrubhata. SiUdicya VI. of VaU- 
bhi, ii. 267 n. 

Dbruvapata (T'u-lo-p*o-po-tu\ in 
Chinese Ch’ang-jui, king of A^ala- 
bhi, ii. 267. 

Dhruvasona I. of Vul.ibhi, ii. 267 n. 
Dhruvasena II. of Valabhi, ii. 267 n 
Digambara J.iiuas, Nirgianthas, i 
55 n., 144 n., 145 n. ; ii. 20S n. 

: Dinava (Ti-na-po) 1 Dinapati, 11. 278 
I Dipahkara Buddha, in Chinese Fen- 
I sang-po and Zheu-tilng-po, i. 35 ; 
! 91 n., 92, 93. 

Dirghabhavana ('' Ti-kia-p o-fo-na), 
mona.-itery, ii. 313. 
diiy/iugaiiin, 1. 79 . 

Dirghaiiakha, in Chinese Ch’an^:- 
chao, author of the JJlriiluLiKLlxha, 
paTivrajaka-paripr'LchchlLa, ii. 1 79. 
discussions, Buddhist, i. Si. 

' ditch, Kukali, ii. 9. 
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of Bbuila, ii. 17 n. 
ditch of Srigupta, ii. 152. 
division of tSartras {shi-li), ii, 39 > 
41,160. 

Dongarpiir, ii. 260 n. 
diagoua (>iagas), i. 94, 144. 
Dragon-hike (Nagahrada), i. 20. 
Dragon-palace, i. 5. 

Dragon-chape], i. 41 . 

Dravidi (Ta-lo-pi-ch’a), country, ii. 
22S, 231 n., 253. 

dress of the Hiudas h 75 ; royal, 76. 
Dr6mi(Ho), i. 2lon. ; ii. 41, 65 11. 
Diona stupa (Ping-su-tu-po), ii. 65. 
Dionodanaiaja (Ho-fan-wang), ii. 8. 
Diiddcda convent, ii. 267 n. 
dtihkha, in Chinese Khi, sorrow, i. 
223 ; ii. 105 n. 

Dukiiula, father of Samaka. i. iii n. 
Durgit, n. 224 n. 

Durgadevi (T’o-kia-t’ien-shin) or 
BhimMCvJ, i. 113 n., 114 n. 
Dvarapati (To-lo-po-ti) Sandowe, ii. 
200 . 

E. 

K.\stkrn Hia China, i. 58. 
eight dragons, the talented sons of 
Sun, 1. 4. 

eiglit enfranchisement.*, ii. 143. 
ejghc Vajra2-)i,nis, ii. 22 . 

Kkaparvata safighilrama, i. 181 n. 
Ekasrtng.i (To-kio-sien-zin) Rtshi, i. 

Elapcitra (I-lo-po-ta-lo), i. 68; 137; 
ii. 41. 

Kle]>li.U)t birth, ii. 49. 
t-lephant, the perfumed, i. 5 ; wild, 
11. 207. 

Elephant strength—PUusaia stux)a, 
i. 68. 

Elur lake, in 217 n. 

El aka or Munda, rock or gate. i. 
Ephtbalites (Ye-tha), i. 15 , 16 , 90 , 91 . 
145 in 

Eukratide.s, Baktrian king, i. 37 u. 
Excalibur, li. 56 n. 
eyeball of Buddha, i, 96. 

F. 

Fa-cld-lun—Abh idharma jndna-i-ra- 
stkdna IS'dstra, i. 175 - 
F,i-hien, Chinese traveller, 399-414, 
A.D., i. 11 ff; 5. 


Fairy land (P’eng-lai-shan), i. 95 . 
Faizabild, city, ii. 14 n. 

Fa-la-na—Varana or Varnu. 

Fa-la-pi—Valabhi, ii. 266. 

Fal-ing, Chinese pilgrim, i. 10 . 

' Fa-lung, “ city of departure,” on 
I the Oiissa coast, ii. 205. 

Fan and Su, books of Chinese 
legendary history, i. 3. 

Fan—Brabm^, i. 203 ; ii. 127. 

I Fan, Sanskrit, i. 71 . 

Fan tribes—Tibetans, i. 173 n. 

■ Kan-hing—Brahman, ii. 35 n. 

1 Fan-sheu—Brahmadatta, 1. 207 ; ii. 

i 71- . , ^ 

; fa-she-U — dhavmasarh'a, 11. 146. 
F<i-she-lo—Vajra, ii. 170. 
fast days, i. 21. 
fiui-pohf cupola, ii. 51. 

Fei-han—Ferglidnab. 

Ft-I-she-Ii (Vivisali), ii. 44. 66, 160. 
Feou-thou, a pagoda, i. 103 . 
Fergbanah (Fei-han), province and 
I town of Turkist 3 ,n, i. 30, 31 n. 

' Fire-extinguishing sttipa, li. 34. 
Firuzpur or Firuzabad, li. 194 u, 
Fidi-monster storj^ ii. 79. 

' five great commandments, i. 70 . 

fivefold spiritual body, ii. 94* 
i Five Indies, i. 9, 

\ Five kinixs (the), Shan-hao. Cbnen- 
hio, Kao-sing, Yao, and Shun, 

I who folbiwed Hwang-ti, i. 7 
' five skandhas, ii. 94 n. 
i five vidyds^ ii. 42, lOi. 

I Fo-hi, emperor, i. 2 n. 

■ Fodcw^-ki discovered by Klaproth 

and translated by Remusat, i. 11; 

I new version, i. 23 - 83 . 

I Fo-lin, Byzantine empire, ii. 27S, 

279- 

Fo-li-shi—Vrijji, 11. 44, 77; 7S- 
Fo-li-shi-sa-t’aug-na—Vrljjistbana, 
Parsusth 3 ,na, i, 56 n. : n. 285. 
Fo-lu-sba— Puriifahapura (FeshS- 
war), i. 32 , 33 - 

' Fo - shwui. “liver of religious 
merit,” the I^Libabhadra, i. 188. 
Fo-sha-fu—the Varusha (Po-lu-sha) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, i. 102. 

Fo - to - fa - na- shan — Buddhavaiia 
mountain, ii. 145. 

Fo-t’o-kio-to—Buddhaguptar^ja, li. 

I 

Fo-Po-to-so—Buddhasa, i. 230. 

I Fo-ts’u—read Po-Psu, ii. 289, &c. 
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four continents, i. lo, ii. 
four Dev’a-rajas, ii. 129. 
four modes of life, ii. 214 n. 
four kinds of creatures, ii. 261. 
Fragrant mountains, i, li. 

Fu, the, family, i. 25 . 

Fuh-hi orP’aii-i, one of the ‘‘ three 
sovereigns,” i. 7 n. 9 n. 
fu-ling—Jiadix china, ii. 194 n. 
funeial of an Aihat, 1. 76 f. 
funerals, i. S6. 

Fu^- she - su - nil - lo — Pujasumiia 
Ayushinat, ii. 74, 75. 

G. 

Gajapati (Siang-chu), lord of 
elephants, 1. 13 n.. 14, 15, 16. 
Gandaka liver, ii. 14 n., 66 n. 
Gandaki, Little, river, ii. 32 n. 
Gandaite or Gandarii and Gan<luri- 
tis, i. 97 n., 9$ n. 

Gandhadvipa, ii. 138 n, 
gandhahasti (hiaiig-siang), perfume 
elephant, i. 5 n. ; ii. 13S. 
Gandhi^ra (Kien-t’o-lo), Peshd^ar 
country, country of the Yazuf- 
ziahs, 1. 15 , 31 ," 32 . 78 , 99 , 102 , 
103 , 106 : 56, 57, 63, 97, 98 B., 
109 11.. 136 n., 151, 153 n., 156 n. 
Gangs. (Kmg-kia), rivei, i. 86 f. 
See G.inges. 

G-mgadwitra (King-kia-ho-nien) or 
Gahgaiitri Haiidwara, i. 1S8 d., 
198 n. 

Ganges (King-kia) river, MahS,- 
bhadi d, i. 16 , 33 , 67 , 71 ; 11, 86 f,, 
188, 197, 198, 201, 206, 207, 214, 
217, 218, 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 
230; ii. 44, 64, 71, 77. 81, 82. 
184,186, 190, 191, 192, 193,20611. 
Gahgi (King-k’i). a dragon, 1. 122. 
Garhual, i. 198 n. 

Garjanapati, ii. 6l n, 

Garjpnr, ii. 61 11. 

Ganna (H\vtib-lo-ma), i. 39. 
gdtha (kia-t’o), Chinese aor^gy and 
fong-song, a stanza, i. 124 n. 
Gand.i, old capital of Bengal,!. 210; 
ii. 194 n. 

Gaiitania (Kiao-ta-mo), Sramana, i. 

67 ; ii. 8, 35, 151. 

Gaya (Kia-ye), i. 61 ; ii. 95, 112 n., 
113, 124 n., 136 n., 137 n., 142 i); 
Chinese inscriptions at, i. 10 . 
Gayd-kilsyapa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po), 

li. 113^ II 4 » 130- 
VOL. II. 


Gaz, Ghaz, or Darah-gaz (Kie-chi), 
i. 39 n., 48, 49. 

Ghagliia 1 iver, i. 225 n. ; ii. 64 n. 
ghantd (kin-t’i), i. 66 ; ii. 96. 
sounded, li. 162 

Ghdzipur (Chen-chu), ii. 61, 62. 
Ghazna (Ho-si-na). town of Af- 
ghani.stan, ii. 283. 

Ghorband, town, 1. 56 n. ; river, i. 
67 n. 

Ghdsha (K’iu-sha), Chinese Mian- 
ing, j. 142, 143 n. 

Ghdshira {Kiu-islii-lo), a noble, i. 
236. 

Ghdshitavana lihura, i. 68. 

Ghot>ra in Bihar, i. 91 n. 
cmger i. 54. 

Giribbaja, ii. 161 n. 

Girjok, li. 1S2 n. 

Girivraja (Shan-ching) ii. 149 n., 
15S. 161 n. 

Ginidra, Mount Ujjanta, ii. 260 n. 
Gddhanya (K’iu-t‘o-nj), one of the 
four dvipas, 1. ii. 

Goaliyd river, ii. 207 n. 

Goddvar! nver, li. 207 n., 209 11.. 
217 n. 

Gog<ardasht river, i. 42 n. 

Gdkantha? (Ku-liwan-cb’al convent, 
i. 1S6. 

Goldflower, a king’s name, i. 20, 
Gold river, ii. 39. 

Golkonda, li. 254 n. 

Gollas, king. 1. 16 . 

Gdmati river, 237 n. 

Gduiatt. priests of, j. 26 . 

G6nd\\dnd, ii. 209 n. 

Gopa (Kiu-po), anarhat and author, 

i. 240. 

GGpdIa, cave, i. 107 . 

Oopala (Iviu-po-lo)j a dragon, i. 93 ; 

also name of Kukdli. 

Gopdli (Kiu-pi>-li\ ii. 9 n. 
Gorakhpur, i. 32 11. 
gvitrshachandana [aiu - Uu - shan - 
fan), cow’s-liead sandal-wood, j. 
44 ; ii. 145, 148. In Tibetan, 
(jor.ddbha ; in Pali, go^t'Cim : 
among the Mongols, gnrshvsha ; 

ii. 145 n. 

Gosriiiga mount (Iv’iu-shi-lin-kia), 
in Chinese Niu-kio mount, li. 313, 
Govisana (Kiu-pl-^hwang-nn). in 
Northern India, i. 199. 
gradual doctiine (t’sien-kiau), i. 20. 
grape (podav), i. 88. 


Y 
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Gieat Velncle, See MaL^yana. 
Grtdbrad\^ara opening, ii. iSo n. 
Gridinakuta - parvata (Ki-li-t]u)-lo- 
kiU'Ch’a), in Chinese T seu-fong 
and T’sea-t’ai, i. 55 , 58 ; 6 n ; ii. 
46, 47 n., 152, 153. 
grihapati, in Chinese Chang-clie, 
houbeliolder, li 160, 187. 

GrUhma (tsin-je), hot season, i. 
72 n. 

(jvgfnda —bdellium, i\ 265 n. 
Gnhasena, king of Valahhi, ii. 266 
n., 267. 

Gunamati (Kin-na-mo-ti) Bodbi- 
sattva, Clnne'-e Tih-h\\ m, ii. 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no. 
Gunapiabha (Kiu-na-}H)-la-pN)), in 
Chinese Te-kwang, i. 191, 192 ; 
ii. 275 - 

Gupta ern, i. 168 n. 

Giirjjara, kingdom in the Koitli 
P.ihjab, i. 165 n. 

Gurjjara (Kiu-che-lo), Gujauit, ij. 
269, 271. 

Gurup^ddgiri (K’lu-liu-po-Co-sban), 
in Chinese T’sun-tso-shaii, ii. 
142. 

GnshS,na, same as Kushana and 
Ivopai'oSji 56 11, 

H. 

Hatbak, town, i. 43 n. 
hair ciicle—the one of the 

thirty-two marks of a Buddha, 1. 
I, 67 n. 

Hair-aiid-nail relic sthpa, ii. So. 
H.ijiy.ik })ass, near Bamiyau, i. 
4911. 

Hakodati, in Japan, i. 59 d. 

Kami, 111 Little Bukharia, i. 17 11. 
Han co\intry, i. 30 , 45 , 71 , 73 , 78 , 
79 , 82 , 89 , 90 ; n. 300-301. 

Han peiiod, 201 (or 206) B.C. to 9 

A.D., 1. 2, 5 13 . 

H India hill, ii. 148 n. 
hang —a{)i loot, 3. 88 . 

Hang-lio—Ganges river, i. II n. 
Han-jo—Kanyakiibja ?, ii. 74. 
Haii-mo, city, ])robably the Bi-ino 
of Pliuen Tsiang, the Peiii of 
Marco Polo, i. 86 n., 87 . 

Hmsa (Keng-.so) stupa, ii. 181. 
Hansa\\adi, Pegu, ii. 200 n. 

Haiisi, in Northern India, i. 183 n. 
“ hai-e in the moon,” ii, 60. 


Hare Jdtaka, ii. 59, 60 n. 

Haridwara town, i. 197 11., 198 n. 

Hariparvata — Takht - i - Sulaitnau 
mountain in Kasrnir, i. 158 n, 

Haiiti 01 Hanti (Ko-li-ti), in Ciii- 
neae Ktvei-tseu-mu, the motlier 
of demon', i. 110 n. 

Haiitiputra, tlie Chalukya royal 
family, &c , i. 111 11. 

Harmatelia of Diodoios, ii. 262 11. 

Harshavatdhana (Ho-li-sh:i-fa-t’:ui- 
na), Hi-tsang, i, 210 f. ; ii. 206 n. 

Hasaii'Ahddl, 8 miles north of 
J^hah-dheii, i. 136 n., 137 n., 
145 n. 

Ha'tmiagara—Pnshkala.vatl,i. 10911. 

Hastigasta — Hathi-godde (^Siang- 
to-kan), li. 17 n. 

hasta, a cubit, Chinese ch', 1. 70. 

Hash—Astes, king of Gandhaia, 
i. 109 n. 

Hastinapura, i. 1S6 n. 

“ Hathi-kund,” li. 17 n. 

H.iyamukha (’ 0 -ye-mu-khi), country 
in North India, i. 229. 

Hazara (Ho-sa-lu) country, 147 11. 

Hazrat-Imilm. ISeeAhiang; heads 
of children flattened. 

hell, the lowest, Wu-kan-ti-yuli, 
i. 172, 185 n.; one made by Asoka- 
raj 1, 11. 85, 86. 

Helinand (Lo-ino-in-tu), ii, 283. 

IJemanta, cold season, i. 72 n. 

Hesi<hus or Hesudrus, the Sutlaj 
liver, 178 n. 

Hetutidgd Sdsti'a (In-ming-Um), i. 
7$, 153 n.; ii. 218, 219, 220, 263, 

heun-to—kandii plant, i. 88. 

Mia, eastern and t\estein, i. 9 n. 

Hiaii mountains, 1. 89 . 

Hiaiig - hu - kong - ch’ing, ‘ city of 
scented flowers,’ ii. 83 u. 

Hia-shing, “dismounting from the 
chariot,” stupa, li. 153. 

Hidda (Hi-lo), city in Kabul, i. 34 ; 
9Vn., 95. 

Hien-tau—India, i. 69. 

Hien-yuen-shid or H\vaiig-ti, em¬ 
peror, 2007 B c., i. 3 11. 7 D. 

Hie-ts’un—Arya Paisvika, i. 98 a., 
105 n. 

Hila (Hi-lo), mountain, i. 123. 

Hi-io—Hidda, i. 34 ; 91 n,, 95 . 

Hi-lu-sih-mien-kieii — llui-Saman- 
gan. 

Himatala (Hi - mo - ta - lo) Chinese 
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Siwe - shan * bia, Dai ah - i - aim in 
Badakbsh^Hj i, 42, 156, 157, ii. 
21, 290. 

Himavanta country, i. l2Sn., 13411. 

Hiuay^na or Le.s.-er Vehicle, i. 24 , 
25 ,‘ 29 , 31 , 36 , 41 ; 24 11., 75, 
104, 112, I19 II., 139 11., 172, 
174, 176, 179, iSo, 1S4, 187, 190, ' 
lUI, 192 2CO, 202, 207, 224,225, 
22S u., 230, 231, 2^6, 239; ii. 
61, 67, 78, 81. 100, iSi, 1S4, 1S6, 
IS7, I9I, 195, 201, 247,254,257, 
261, 266, 267 11,. 26S, 270, 272, 
275, 276, 277, 27S, 279, 280, 288, 
299 

Hindukiish or Snowy Mountains (q. 
V.), the Paropamuus of the an¬ 
cients, i. 39 n., 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 
^50 n. 

h.{hy — a^'iua, q. v. 

hiri'ju or asaafcetida, li. 

2S3 n. 

J^in-Lantj-shnig-klau i. 237. 

liojin —those studying to become 
sianianas, i, 152 n. 

Hir.imMpai vata (1-lan-na-po-fa-io), 
Mongir, li. 1S5, 1S6, 1S7. 

Hiranyavati (Hi-lai*na-fa-ti), Clii- 
iiese Kiu-ho and Yu-kin-ho, the 
Giinclaki river, i. 62 ; ii. 32 u., 39 n. 
jirovinee, i. 39 n. 

Hi -sn, tribe of Turk', i. 40. 

Pfi-t^iang—Harsbcivardb.ina, i. 210 f. 

Hiuen Toiang, a.d. 590-664. called 
San-siaiig-fa'S?e — Tnpitatacbdr- 
ya.aiul called himself 3 I 6 ksba-dev.i 
and MahavilnaddVci (T 7 r, p. 24S, 
/. A. S. Bcng., \ol. li. p. 94 1), 
i. 13 , 14 , 16 ; I n.,2, 9; eulogium 
on. 1. 2-6; at Kauiauipii, it. 196, 
197. 

Hiiing-nu, Tuik^, i. 16 : 2011.37 11. : 

3 ^ 5 ? 316- 

hiun-lu —perfume tree, ii. 265. 

ho —the eighty iiift-iior m;uk» on a 
Buddha, i. 145 n. 

Ho-han—Kuan country, i. 34. 

ho-hica —water-lily, i, 96 n. 

Ho-lin—Kbulm. 

Ho - li -sba-fa-t’an-iia — Hai&bavar- 
dhana, i. 2 lO. 

Ho-li-sih-uii-kia—Khwdrazm, i. 35. 

Ho-lo'hu—High ill Badakhshdn, i. 
42 ; ii. 249. 

Ho-lo-hu-lo—ilahula. 

Ho-lo-she-pu-lo—Rdjapuri, i. 163. 


Ho - lo - she - fa - fan - na—Rajyavar- 
dhana, i. 210. 

Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi—Rajagrllia, ii. 43, 

Ho-nio—Orujuz, li. 27S. 

Ho-naii, i. 18. 

lIu-pU“to-shi—Adbhuiasina stfipa, 

i. 127. 

Hor - Pal vata — Hari-par\ ata, m 
Kasmir, i. 13S n 
hoi&es (excellent, i. 20. 

hoise (divine), a lorm of 

Av.ilokitesvai .1, in 242. 

Ho-sa-la—capital uf Tsaukuta, ii. 

283. 

o-si-na—Ghazn.i, ii. 2S3. 
llo-uau-fu or Lo-yaijg. tuwu,i. 15 , 21 . 
Hu-yuij, a pilgrim, 1. 10 . 
llr'idtxijudhdraaX (Sin-to-lo-iii), 11. 
224. 

Hu—Uighur people, i. 85 ; 32, 33, 
76 ; li. 302, 326. 

Hu-fa-p’u-&a — Dharmapdla Bddhi- 
sativa, 11. 110, 171, 223. 
huh —a tree, ii 32. 

Hulu n\er (Buluiighir ^), i. 19 ; 
17 n. 

Humayun, einreior, i. 49 n. 
llu-mmg-p’u-su—PraoLdpalaBodlii 
sattva, ii. 48 

hum maUy the rills dividing fields, 

ii. 21 n. 

Hu lift (of Byzantine wiiter')—Yetha, 
Ephth.dite% i. 16 . 

Hupiaii (H\i-}>i-na). See Upam. 
Hu-sha—\Vakhftli 01 Oxus river. 
Hu-fthi-kien—Jiizirami. 
hu-ti)U('i( —a tree, 11. 265. 

Hu-yieh—Chandiapdla, ii. 171. 
Hwa-chau, an inland in the kingdom 
of llwa-.'iu, 1. 2 n. 

Hw,i-koiig—Kusumapura, i. 20711. 
Hvvang-ti, fiist emperor uf (Jiuna, 
i. 2 n., 7 11., S 11., 216 11. 
Hwaii-fo-to, c.ipital uf I'a-mo-sih- 
tch-ti, ii. 293. 

. Hwau-yueii, a district in Ho-iiaii, 

1 1. 4- 

I Hivei Sang, a pilgrim, 1. 15 . 84 , 106 , 
! 108 . 

I Hwo or Hwoh—Knnduz country, i. 
[ 39, 42, 43 ; 1]. 2S7. 28S, 2S9. 

Hwiili-Io-mo — Gurina. 

Hwui-kin, a pilgrim, i. 23 . 
Hwui-king, Buddhist pilgrim, L 
23 , 26 , 28 , 31 . 
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ITwin-wu, pilgrim, i. 23 . 
Hwui-lib, j. 20 . 

Hvvui-ta, i. 26 , 31 , 33 . 


I. 

Icy mountains—Muzart, i. 19 . 

I-gu countiy—Kamil], i. 19 . 
I-lo-po-ta-lo — Elapatra (naga), i. 

137 - 

itiiai:e of Biiddiia, ii. 322; walking, 
i. 43 - 

Imaus mountains, i. 135 n. 

Indaiab or Audaiab (’An-ta-lo-po), 
i. 43 - 

India, names of, i. 69; extent, 
climate, 70 ; boundane.s of, 90. 
Indra, li. 36 n. 

Indrasila-grlha. i. 58 11, 

Indus river, i. 39 , 103 , 107 . 
Indiiyiidn bills, ii, 257 n. 

Ing, river of Ilo-nan, i. 4. 

Ing-cbuen — Yu-chen in Ho-nan, 
i. 2. 

‘inner palace,’ Z!inana(( 7 /<o;?^-l‘ 07 i^), 
i. 23. 

In-pt)-kin—Y.imgan in Badakbshdn, 
i. 42 ; li. 291. 

Introduction t<> the Si-yu-kf, i. 7. 
In-tu—name for India, i. 69. 
In-tu-l:i —lecoids of India, li. 6i n. 
inundation niir.icle, ii. 131, 
Iron-gates—Koblugba, i. 36 37, 39 n. 
lion-wbeel king, i. 64 . 

town in Turkistan, i. 20 n. 
I.^.s^k-kul, Turkish name of Lake 
'i'emurti or Lop-nur, i. 11; 25 n., 
28 1)., 29 n. 

I-'ierusiiaii, Sutrkslma, i, 31 n. 
IsNara (I-shi-fa-b;) Ysti-tsai, author 
of the ^ 0 -pi -ta -mo 'ining-chhvj - 
lun, i. 112. 

Tsvaia (T,«;z-tsui], Mahadeva, k 113. 

I15, 127 11. ; 11. 23. 

]-t.siri<r, writer of Buddhist jecords. 

i. 11. 

\ 6 ayovpos, town in Oi;dpo-a, i. 147 n. 


J. 

Jadk handle (to move the), i. 4 11., 
jdde stone, i, 21. 

J.vna sects, i, 144 n., 145. 

J.ijahuti—Chi-ki-t’o, a district in 
Central India, ii. 271. 


■ J^japura, in Orissa, li. 2C4 n. 

I Jakhtiban, ii, 147 n. 

Jalalah 4 d, in Kabul, i. 91 n. 
Jalalab^ valley stupas, i. 55 n. 
Jalandhar (She-ian-t’u-lo), i. 167 n., 
./ 74 “- 

jdltnas^ twisted hair, ii. 176. 

Jamalgaibi, i. 114 n. 

jamhu (cheii-pu) tiee, ii. 19 n., 

30. 

Jamhudvipa (Chen-pu-eheu), 1. 32 , 
40 , 64 , 78 ; 13 ; ii. 16, 47, 88 m, 

89. 95, 96, 115, 

Jammu or Jamhu, town, perhaps 
Jayapura, i. 165 n. 

Janaka, ii. 78 n. 

Jaitakapura (Cli’en-shn-na), if. 7^ 
Jarasandha-ka-baithak, 11. 181 n. 
Jarsu river, i. 29 n. 

Jdtahas (Pen-.seng and Pen-seng- 
s^e), i. 124, 171 ; of the lion and 
the pig, 196 n. 
jdti., modes of tilth, i. 64 n. 

! J.iva, probably Yamainidvipa, ii. 

I 200 n, 

, Jayapura (Sbe-ye-pu-lo), perliaps 
Jamrau, i. 165 n., 166 n. 

I Jayaseua (Bhe-ye-si-na), in Chinese 
ShiDg-kiuu, ii. J46, 147. 

Jerm, town in Badukab&u, i. 42 n. 
Jota (Sbi-to-yuenb the gmden of, 
ii. 4 m, 5 ; prince, sou of King 
Prasenajit, ii. lo. 

Jdtavana (Shi - to - lin), in Chinese 
Sbing-lin, i. 44 , 45 , 46 , 70 ; 202; 
in 4, 8, 12, 13. 

Jhelam river, i. 163 n. 
JiniiitavS,hana Bodhisattva (Shing- 
yun), i. 210 n. 

Jiiia or Channa (Ch’in-na) Bodhi- 
sattv.a, in (’binese T’ong-sbeu, ii. 
218, 219, 220, 259. 

I Jinainitia (Sbing-yeu), ii. 171. 

' Jin-jo-sien—Ks\ia.nti-R’I:>bi, i. I2in. 
Jin-kia-Iau sangbuiama, i. 56 n., 
58 n. 

Jinaputra (Ch’in-na-fi'-ta-lo), in Chi¬ 
nese Ts^u-^bing-t^zu, author of 
the Yu-cltic-sh-li-lau-sltih., in 275. 
Jen-tang-fo—Lipahkani Buddha, 1. 
92. 

Jishniigni'ti, li. Si n. 
JivakatSlii-po-kiaj, in Chiue.‘'e Xeiig- 
hwo, i. 69 ; ii. 152. 
j}vaiijtva (Ming-muig), a bird, ii. So. 
Jnanachandra (Chi-yueh), ii. 171. 
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Jruhiaprasthdna Sddra of Kiitya- 
yanipntia, i. 155 11. 

Jn, river of Ho-uan, i. 4 n. 

Ju-i—M.inoi hita, i. 9S n. 

Jiu-mo-to—Jumadiia ?. 

Ju-lai—Tatbagata, i. 88. 

Jarn.idba (Jui-uio-to), a district uear 
Sir-i-pul, i. 48. 

JumiiS. or YamunS, (Pn-na), b 37 . 

J '' . Y"’ * 'd, 11. 269. 

■ . i. 48. 

* 0 jj Jiontb, i. 72. 

J}6tisbka (Cli’u-ti-se-kia), in Chi¬ 
nese Sing-li, ii. 167. 

K, 

K\BnANDA or ICavaiidba (Han-p.ui- 
tu), ]. 89 . 

Kabui, Konbea or K6{>lies, river, 

I. 10011.; 56 11., 67 11,, 90 D., 91 11., 
97 n , 109 n. 

K.iubba (K’le-cb’a), ii. 264 n., 265 f., 
,266 n. 

Kacbcbbadi of Pauini, i. 9S n., li. 
2S1 n. 

K.iiiniahan, river, i. 39 11., 40 11. 

‘ Kaffir-log’—Buddhists, i. 91 11. 
Kabalganw, ii. 192 n. 

Kcukbusru, ii. 302 11. 

Kajangb^lg. See Kajingha ; Kajah- 
gh^le Niyaugam^, 11. 193 u. 
Krtjeri, village, ii. 193 n. 

Kajinghara (Kie-chu-hob-k’i-lo),Ka- 
jLighiia or Kajihgarba, country in 
Eastern India, i. 215 n, ; ii, 193, 
19S. 

Kakavarnin, ii. 2 n. 

Kakupur, i. 225 n. 
kald —period or time, i. 71. 
Kala-i-Kbuui. See Khuiii. 
Kal.i-ka-.-'arai, supposed site of Tak- 
shasila, 1. 136 11. 

Kalapinaka (Kia-lo-pi-ua-kia), town, 
i. 58 ; 11. 177, 180. 

Kiilasoka (’O-chu-kia), king, li. 85, 

II. , 90 iJ., 102 n. 

Kali (Kie-li) laja, m Chinese—Teu- 
tseng-wang, 1. 121 n. 

Kalmga (Kie-ling-kia), ii. 207 f. 
kalpavrllisha, wishing tree, i. 105 

n. 

Kalsi, in Jaiinsar, i. 1S6 n., 187 i). 
Kalyana, in the Deklian, ii. 255 11. 
kdmaJhdtu (Yo-kiai), world of 
desire, 1. I u., 2 oS. 


Kainalanka (Kia-mo-lang-kia), ii. 
200. 

K 4 mal 6 ka, ii. 22. 

Kamarupa(Kia-mo-lu-po), i. 215; li. 
195, 204 n. 

hambala, (kien-po-lo), a woollen 
cloth, blanker, i, 73. 

Kamul, 1. 13 , 19 ; polyandry in, i. 

17 n. 

Kana, father of Ya.sa, i. 53 n, 
Kanadeva—Deva Bodhisattva, 1. 

190 11. 

kanaka {kie-ni-kla) tree?:, li. 150. 
Ivanakarnuni (Kia-no-kui-meii-iii), 
Buddha, i. 49 ; 11. 19. 

ICinakpiu vilkige, ii. 19 n. 

Kanauj, i. 43 ; 206 n. See Kanya- 
knbja. 

Kafichauamula (Chin-kin-man), \\ iie 
of Kuniila, 1. 141 n. 

Kahchipura (Kien-clii-pu-lo)—Con- 
jiveram, li. 171 n., 22S. 229, 230 
n., 231 n. 

Kandahar — Gandlidra (7. r.), i. 

135 

kaada {hevndo), pUnt, i. SS. 
Kauerki coins, 1, 65 n. 

Kang—Samarkand, i. 32 u. 
Kanbapur, i. 225 11. 

Kanislika-iaj i (Kia-ni-i^e-kia), i. 32 , 
103 ; 56 11., 117, 151 f., 156, 173, 
175 u., 176 u.; 11. SS u., 99, 100 
n., 103, 109 n.; s.uijjUaiilm.i (see 
Jour. A. a. £enff., vol. svii., pt. 

I. p. 494), i. 103, 109. 

Kanjut, a Bard state, i. 299 n. 
Kanh^ri caves, i. 92 n. 

KavoyL^a. —Kanauj, i. 206 n. 

Kan-su province, 1. 12, 18 ; 24 n. 
Kaayakubja or Kanyakubja (Kuib- 

iiiu-ch’ing and Kie-jo-kio-sb'-- 
kw< 5 ), Kuiauj, i. 205 I., 206 n., 
207, 217, 218 ; ii. 74. 

Kui-ymg, Cliine'-e general, i. 30 . 
Kao-cb.uig—Tuifan, i. 13 . 19 , 25 ; 
. 39 »• 

Kao-IVung, eintieror, i. 6. 
Kapaladhaiina, Saiva, sect, i. 5511., 76. 
Kapila, ii. 54 n., 223. 224 n. 
Kapilava-^tu (Kie-pi-Io-fa-su-tu), i. 
17 , 49 ; li. 13, iS in, 19 n., 167 

II, , 290 11 

kapinjtila (kia - pin - she - lo) chH — 
pheasant, in 33. 

Kapisa—Kia-pi-.she,akingdom north 
of the Kabul river, the Kapish 
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of the Muhammadans (Elliot, 
Hist. Ind., vil. i. p. 47), i. 53, 54, 
55 n., 56 n., 57 ; king of, i. go, 
91, 97, 98 136, 176 n. ; ii. 2S1. 
Kapiseiie. See Capissa. 

Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha), in ^Tortliern 
Imlia, i. S9, 202, 2o6 n. ; ii. 79. 
Ivapotika (pigeon)-coiiveut, ii. 182, 

183- , , . 

Kapul or Kavul—Kabul, 1. 54 
Kapurdag.irhi, 1. 1141). 

K.irakash river, ii. 320 n. 
Kara-klutcU, people, i. 26 n, 
K.irakorutn mountains, i. 12 11. 
kardla yhci-la-li) cloth, i. 75. 
Kara-moto, town, i. 13 . 

Karanda or Kalanda (Kia-lan-t’o), 
li. 159 11., 160. 

K ir.iudahrad.i (Kia-Un-to-ch’i), ii. 
165.' 

K irandavenuvana(Kia-lau-t o-cliub- 
yien), i. 60 ; ii. 159. 

Kam-niruft—Tuli-kiueh or Turks, 
1. 20 n., 37 n. 

Krira-sliabr or Karshar, i. 13 , 17 
18 n. 

Kaia-sou (of Klaproth) ii\er, i. 90 n. 
Kaiateghin, Tiver, north brancli or 
rhe Oxus, 1. 39 n. 

Kaiaroyii, river, li. 194 n.. 195 n. 
Karcliii (?) (K’le-p’an-t’o), ii. 299 n. 
kaika (p’iiig), li. 65 11. 
l-art)inddna (tiii-a»e), i. 99 ; 81 ; 

ii. 96. 

K.irna, king of Aiiga, ii. 1S7 n., 
201 11. 

Karnagarh, near Bluigalpur, ii. 191 n., 
201 n. 

Karnasu varna (Kie - la - na - su - fa - la- 
na), in Cliiiie.ie Kin-’rh, a district 
in Bengal, i, 210, 212; li. 201. 
hirpHra (kie-pu-lo), camphor, ii. 
232. 

Karsiina town, i. 201 n. 

Karshar or Kara.^harh, perhaps .«5ame 
as Wu-i or Wu-ki and ’0-ki-m of 
Hiueii Tsaing, 1, 13 . 

Ivarttika (Kia-la-ti-kia) month, i. 

72. 

Karunainava — Avalokitesvara, i. 
60. 

k<Va {kla-ske), plant, i. 46. 

Kasanna (Ki-shwang-na ?;, i. 26 11, 
Kasapuia (Kia-she-pu-lo), i. 237. 
Kashania (Kiuh-bhwang-ni-kia), i. 
34 > 35 


kaslidya (kia-sha), brick or oehrey- 
j coloured upper robe of the Baud- 
i dha priest's, i. 53, 95 n ; ii. 49, 273. 

• Kashgar (Kie-sha), i. 19 , 90 ; ii. 

I 298, 299, 306. 

KashtahcUaiu-parvata—IMongir, ii. 
186 n. 

Kasia village, ii. 32 n. 

Kasia regio ot Ptolemy, ii. 399 n. 
Ka<rtot of Pcidemy. li. 209 n. 

. K.usi couutiy, 1. 67 
Kdsipur, town, 1. 199 n. 

' Kasniir (Kia-shi-nu-lo), i, 116, 117, 
134 n., 136-137, 143, 147, 148 r., 
150 m, 156 n., 163, 165 11., 171, 

, _ 192, 196; ij. 312, 314, 315. 
^(xaTreipicL. ’Kdcnreipci or \\dffp.eLpa. 
—Kasniir, 1, 148 11. 

' Kasur, town in the Panj^b, i, 1730. 

Kasyajni Buddha (Ki.i-she-po), i. 

I 39 , 48 , 61 , 66, 67 , 68, 103 ; 48, 
53 n., 76, 113, I2I, 122, 124, 
125, 137, 153,“ 25S 11. ; li. 13, 
22 n.. 40, 4$. 55 n., 76, II3, 124, 
125, 130, I',I, 139, 143, 144, 162, 
163, 164, iSo, 223 11. 

Kiisyapa and Kadiu, 1. 137 n. 

' K.i'iy.ipa[)ura or YLaaTrdTTvpo^ —Kas- 
mir, i. 14S n. 

Ka-iyapiyas t Vin-kwong-pu) sclio »], 

i. I 2 I. 

Katugban 01 Kuuduz (q. v.), i. 
42 n. 

' Kat.ik, ii. 205 n., 207 n., 303 n. 

' Katnl mouthl. at Mathuia, 1. iSl n. 

\ lvaty 3 ,yatia (Kia-t'o-yen-na). author 
I of the AbkidJtarniajndnn,praH- 
; thiXna Sustr'i, 175, 176 11. ; n. 

! 254, 2S0. 

j Katvayaiiaputra's JudiKipraUlidna 
I .Sttitira, 1. 155 n. 

[ Kaii-chaiig—countiyof the Uigurs, 
i. 17 ; ii. 326 n. 
kau-ki —a fish, 11. 297. 

K.iundinya (Kiau-chiii-ju), i. 68; ii. 
55 11., 121 n. 

K.iusamlu (Iviau-'liang-mi), i. 20 , 
68j 234, 235 : li. 21, 322. 
htideya {kiaa-bhc-'jc), coaise .silk, 

i. 75, 166. 

K.ivori river, ii. 231 11.. 237 n. 
K<i\eripattanam, li. 233 11. 

Kcj a fabulous horse, able to go a 
thousand li a day, i. 4. 

Kebud, Keshbud, or Keiutd (Kie-pu- 
1 ta-na)—Meheket, i- 33 - 
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Kesh (Ki-shwang-na), i. 26 n., 35, 

36. 

Khadatu-bulak or Tsaghan Asliiban- 
tu, i. 13 n. 

Viadira {Icie-to-lo)^ twig, i. 68 n. 
kkakkharam or hikhala (ki-ka-lam), 
the leligious staff, i. 96 n.; name 
of a temole, i. 107 . 

Khan of the Turks, i. 27. 
Khanahad, in Badakshfln, i. 42 n. 
Khaii<lagiri in Oiissa, ii. 20C 11., 
206 n. 

KhaiM - M^nikpur, in Audh, 1. 
210 n. 

Khas^kas, Khasas. See Kie-sha. 
Khavandha? (K’ie-p’dii-t’u), 11. 298, 
^ 3 '^ 3 - 

Khawak pass, ii. 2S6 n. 

Khcda, in Gnjardt, ii. 266 n. 

Khetal or Hoiddhonkitti, in Dindj- 
pur. ii. 194 n. 

Khecas or Kdtaksli, identified by 
Cunningham with SimUapiiia, 1. 
143 n. 

Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo —capital of ’ 0 -tin- 
p'o-chi-lo, ii. 276. 

Khi-U-seh-mo—Khnshma. i. 42. 
Khink-but, one of the Bamiyan 
images, i. 51 11. 

Khiu-kai-tsai-in. the nine borders 
or islands, i. 3 n. 

Khojend in Turkistdn, i. 31 n. 
Khoaspes—Kunar nver, i. 97 11. 
Khokand, a Khanate in TinkUtan, 

i. 3011., 31 n. 

Kborasdn, 1. 35 n., 48 11. 

Khorasmia—Khwdrazin, q. v. 

Khost (K’woh-seh-toi, 1. 4311.; ii. 

2S7. 

Khotan orKhutan (K'lu-sa-tan-na), 
in Oiinese Ti-jeii, country, tlie 
Li-yul of Tibetan writei.s, 1. 10 , 
13 . 14 . 15 , 19 , 25 . 78 , 84 , 86, 88, 
91 , 106 ; 2S7 ; letteis, i. 89 ; in 
30S ; river Yu-tien, i, 13 ; 194 ; 

ii. 301 n., 307 II., 320 n. 

Khotlan, Khot), Ktitl, or Khatlau 

iKho-to-lo), i. 40 11.. 41 n. 
Kliou.sta or Khost, q. v. (K’woU-seh- 
t»).). 4311. 

Kliozdcir, II. 277 o. 

KhiKhma or Ivi.^hm (Khi-Ii-seh- 
mo), i. 42 n. ; ii. 2S9-291. 
Khiiddalanikdiia, li. 164. 

Kliulni (Ho-lin), i. 40 n., 43. 

Khulin river, i. 43 n. 


Khiim or Kala-i-Khum, capital of 
Darwdz, i. 41 n. 

Kliutan, see Kliotan. 

Khwdrazm (Ho-h-sih-mi-kia), i. 

35 * 

K’l, family name of the Chau, i. 

2. 

Kiai-hien—^llabhadra, ‘sage of moral 
conduct,’ ii. lio, 171. 
Kia-lan-t’o-chnh-yuen — Karanda- 
venuvana, ii. 159. 

Jcia-lan —sahgbaraina, i. 92. 
Ki.i-la-ti-kia—Kdrttika. 
Kia-lo-pi-na-kia—Kalapindka. 
Kia-nio-lang-kia — Kamalanka, ii. 
200. 

Ki<umo-lu-po—Kamarupa, ii, 195. 
kiang —amber, i. 89 n 
Kia-ni-se-kia—Kanishka. 

Kiao-so-lo—Kosala, i. 44; ii. 186. 
Kiau-ta-nio—Gautama, ii. 35, 151. 
Kia-pi-she—Kapisa. 
kia-sha — kashdi/a robe, ii. 49. 
Kia-she-po—Kasyapa, ii. 113. 
Kia-slii-mi-io—Kasmir, i. 136, 147, 
I4S. 

Kia-shi-pii-lo—Kusapnv.i, i. 237. 
Kiau-ming — S'ilixiiithdna vidyd. 
Kiau-shang-mi—KauBilinbi, 
kiau-she-ye — kaubtya, silk, i. 166. 
Kia-ye, Mount Gayd, ii. 113. 
Kia-\'e-kia-she*po — Gaya-kdsyapa, 
iTs. 

Ku-.«lie-|'0-fo—Kdsyapa Buddha, ii. 
48. 

K’le-ch’a—Kachba, ii. 265. 

K’le-ch’a—KhMa{?), ii. 266 n. 
Kie-clii—Gachi or Gaz {q. i*.), i. 49. 
Kie-chu-hoii-k’i-li — Kajughira or 
Khajui’^hara, ii. 1S6,193. 
Kie-jo-k(o-she—Kanyakubja, i. 205. 
Kie-la-na-su - fa - ia - na — Karnasu- 
varna. 

Kie-li—Kali, i. 121 n. 

Kie-ling-kia—Kalihga. 
kie-ni-kia —kanaka trees, ii. 150. 
K’ien-kwei, Prince, 1. 23 . 
kitMi-po-h>— himhahi. 

Kieii-t’o-lo or Kien-t'o-wei, Gand- 
liara, i. 31 . 

Khe-p’an-t’o—Khabandha or Kar- 
^ chu, ii. 29S, 303, 305. 
Kie-pi-lo-fa-bU-tu—-Kapilavastu, ii. 
^ 13 - 

Kit"-pi-tha—Kai>itlia, i. 202. 
kie-pi-ta—kapittha fruit, i. SS. 
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K‘ie-pu-ta-na—K 4 bud, q. v. 
Jcie-pu-lo—Jcaj'piti'a, catrj}>hor, ii. 
232. 

Kie-sha—( 2 ) Kashgar, i. 14 , 26 , 28 u 
ii. 298, 299, 304, 306. 
h'k-fii-to —boots, ii. 280. 

Kih-meli—Kucba, i, 24 r). 

Ki-jou-i—Kduauj, i. 43 . 

Kikana (Ki-kiang-na), ii. 282. 
Ki-kiaiig-oa—Kikana, li. 282. 
Ki-ku-tu—Anatliapiiidadci, u. 4, 5. 
Ki!S,t, ii. 277 n. 

Ki-li-seh-nio — Krishma or Kishni, 
ii. 283, 2S9, 290, 291. 
Ki-li-tho-kiU'Ch’a—Grldhrakuta, ji. 
152. 

Ki-h'to—Kritijas, i. 150. 
Kin-ohi-pu-lo—Ivdhchi]>ura, 

I'indra —olibanum, ii. 265 u. 
iDiy —SiUra'^, i. 80. 

Kuig-ki—Gaiigi, i, 122. 

Kmg-kia—Gauges river, i. i*. 
Kmg-pu — Sautiant.k'i M-h>'ol, ii. 

. 302. 

Kin-iio—goLIen river, ii. 39. 

Kin-hu—Upjgiipta, i. 182 u.; ii. 
88 n. 

Kill. hwui — Sthiramati, ii. 171, 
26S. 

Ki-iii-kia—Kauika, or Kauishka, 
i. 32 , 

Kiunaras, ii. 69. 

kin-po-lo — IcuviblitraSf crocodiles, ii. 
49 - 

Kin-’rh—Karnaaiiv.irna, 

Km - she - pao - lun—KCsha Karakd 
S'dstra, i. 193. 

Kin-sbi—Suvarnag6tra, {. 1^9. 
kin-di — yhaniCi, ii. 96. 
Kio-ho-yen-iui—Kubadian, q, r. 
Ki-pin, Cophene, or Kabul, i. 27 , 
100; mistake fur Kia-shi-ini-h>, 
147 n. _ 

Kirgbizes, i. 27 n. 

Vi-sany —to bow to the ground, i. 
85 n. 

Kishm. 8ee Kbrishraa. 
Ki-shwang-na—Ke'&h, q. v. 

Ki-to-lo, conquest of, i. 100 n. 
i'i-te — adbhnta, i, 127 11. 

Kiu-che- 1 .)—Giirjj.ira, u. 267. 
K’lu-chi—Kuche, q. v. 

Kiu h-yu or Kong-yu, city, i. 89 . 
Kiuh-sb\vcUig-ni-kia—Kushanici,Y. r. 
Ivm-kia-li—Kukall. 
Kiu-kiu-ch’a-’o-l.in-mo, ii. 95. 


Ki’a-ki’ii-cha-po-t’o-shan (Kukkut.i- 
p 4 dagiri), ii. 142. 

Kiu-laiig-na—Kuran in Badakshan, 
i. 42 ; ii. 292. 
j Kiu-li-kia—Kulika. 

Kiu-liu-po-t’o-shau —Gurupadagiri 
I ii. 142. 

I Kin-lu'to—Kuluta. 

1 K’iu-Iu-sa-pang, i. 56 n. 

I Kiu-mi-t’o—Kumidha, q. v. 

Kiu-na-mO'ti — Gunamdti Bodhi- 
1 sattva, ii. 104. 

I Kiii-na-po-la-p’o — Gunapiabha, i. 


I K lu-sha—Gbo'ha, i. 142. 

Kill - she •po • lun — Nydydnusdra 
Sdstra, 1. 160 n. 

j Kiu-shi-iin-kia—Gospinga mount. 

; ii* 313- 

1 Kiu-shi-lo—Gbo^hira, i. 236, 
Km-slji-ua-kie*lo— Kusuiagara, iu 

Kut'yi, a Cbinese woik, i. 30 u. 
Kizil-kum desert, i. 32 n. 
kUi>us, hve, i. 152 n., 154. 

Kliug boys, li, 208 n. 

Kohlilgha or Kalugah, Iron Gates, 
1. 36 n. 

j Kokali, ii. 9 n. 

: Kokcba iiver. i. 42 n, 
j Koko nor, i. 13 n. 

; Kolkbi nation, i, 35 n. 

I Ko-h-ti—Hanti, motber of demons, 

I j, no n. 

I Koluka—Kulutri, 1. 177 n. 

I Komliitya, disciple ot Buddha, i. 

I 121 n. 

' Koiig-kui-na-pu-lo — Kohkanapuia, 
JI, 235, 253. 

Ivuig-u-t’o—Kouyodha. 

Kong-yu town, i. 29. 

Konkandpura— Koiig-kiii-na-pu-lo, 

^ ii- 253 f. 

Konyodlia (Koiig-u-Co), perhaps 
Ganjani, ii. 206. 

Kopheii or Kophes, Kabul river, 
i. 109 n. 

Koriiiga, ii. 207 n. 

Korla, town, i. 13 . 

Korld, i. 18 u. 

Kds.ila country (Kiao-sado), or -Ayd- 
dby 4 , i. 44 , 11. 209 f., 214 11. 


190. 

Kui - pi - shwaug - na — Govisana, i, 

^ 199. 

Kiu-po-h—Gopali. 
ii. 228. . Kui-sa-tau-na—Kbotan, ii. 308. 
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Kosala, Southern, ii. lOO n. 
Ko-sdnff'chueriy a Chinese woik, i. 
12 . ' 

jLd&Itakara^d Sastra (Kiu-she-pao- 
liiu), i. 193. 

Koshaiild Sastra, i. 193 n. 

K60svar.i in Kaclilia, 11. 277 n. 
Krakucbchbanda (K!a-h>-keU'eh’un- 
t’o), u Buddha, 1. 48 ; n. 18, 19. 
Kriahrna or Kishm (Ki-li-seh-iiii>), 
ii. 289. 

Krishnapaksha {He-ftn), dark fort¬ 
night, 1. 71. 

Kriftbna ri\er, ii. 217 n. 

Kiitiyas (Ki-li-to), Cb. Mai-le, 
bought people, iiilidbitaiita of 
Kusniir, 1. 150, 156 f. 
h'oia (keu-lu-sbe). a distance,!. 70. 
k^hana (t’oa-na), smallest measure 
of tune, 1. 71. 

Ksbanti, Rishi (Jin-jo-sien) Bodbi- 
satcv.i, 1. 121, 

Kshatcriyas (T’sa-ti-Ii), i. 76, 82, $9; 
ii. 256, 270. 

K>bitigciibh«i Bddhisattva, i. II u. 
kshauina (t’su-ino), linen, 1. 75. 
Kshuiiad^va (T’seu-ua), 11. 2S4. 

Kuan (Ho-han), country, i. 34* 
Kuan-iiQii—Japanese name of Ava- 
Idkitesvara, 1. 60 n. 

Kubiidida—Kio-lio-yen-n.x, i. 40. 
Kucbil or Kuche (K’iu-chi), i. 19, 
78 ; iS u,, 19, 24 , li. 67 11 , 313, 

314- 

kiK-lc'i —amber dish, ii. 129. 
Ku-h\van-ch’a—G6kantb4 convent 
i. 1S6. 

Kuili-iiiu-shiiig —■ Kauyakubja, i, 
209. 

kuin-ch i-kia—kundikd. 

Kujjasoldiita (?), 11. 74. 

Kukali (Kiu-kia-li), Bhikshuni, ii. 
9 ; ditch, 9. 

Kukkutapadagiri (Kiu-kiu-ch’a-po- 
t’o-shall), Chinese, Khi-tso-slian, i. 
6n. ; li. 95 n., 142, 2230. 
Kukkut.ipad‘i vibdra, li. 142 n. 
Kiikkutaraiiia (Kiu-kiu-ch’a-’o-lan- 

mo), ii. 95. 

Kulab, part of Su-man, i. 40, 41 u. 
Kuhka (Kiu-li'kia) village, ii. 175. 
Kul-i—Pamhkulan lake, ii. 297 n. 
Kuluta (Kiii-lu-t'>), the distiict of 
Kuiu, i. 177, 17S n. 

Kuniara (? Cln-ino-lo), in Southern 
India, 11. 231 m, 232 u. 


ICumara (Keu-mo-lo), Bbaskaravai- 
in^, king of Kamarupa, ii. 196, 
197,198. 

Kmndrajiva (Keu-mo-lo-slu), ii. no 

n. 

Kumdralahdha (Kn-mo-lo-lo-to or 
Tong-slieu), i. 139; li. 218, 301. 
Kumaraiitj.i—Sri H.irsha of Kaina- 
^rupa, 1. 213, 215, 216, 218, 
Kumaiila-pauab, ii. 142 11. 

Kumaun, 1. 19S 11. 

Riimbhaghonain, town, ii. 231 n. 
Kumhhau stupa, li. 65 n. 
kunihhtras {kin-po-lu), ii. 49. 
Kumidlia—Km-ini-t’o, 1, 41. 
Ku-mo-lo-tO'tu—Kuniara!.Ibdba, i. 
139 n. 

Ivunaa (Ku-na-iang), Prince, 1 
139 f., 140 11., 141 11. 

Kunar river, in Kalml, i. 90 n. 
kundikd (kiun-cb’i-kia), u aiei ves¬ 
sel, 11. 170. 

Kuuduz or Katagban (Hwob), 1. 39 
I)., 42 ; ii. 2S7. 2SS, 2S9. 

Kunduz, or Souibei 11 Suikbab river, 

43)1. 

Kung—original name of Fa-PIian, 

i. 11, 

Kung-siin, i. 13, 25 
Kinaj-skmj —citadel or royal resi- 
ileiicr-, i, 9$ n. 

Kunkuina. (Tub-km-biaDg) stupa, 

ii. 125, 126. 

Kurani v.illsy, i. 43 n. 

Kuidna (Kiu.buig-iia),iii Badakshan, 
i 42 n.; ii. 292. 

Kurg.in-tiibc jdain, i. 41 n. 
Ivuikibar, li. 142 n. 

Kmudvipa, one of the four uuuti- 
iieut.s 1. il. 

Kuruksbeti.i, i. i8| 11. 
Kurus6na-ka-giulh — Ivarnasuvania, 
i. 210 11. 

kuia, grass of goo<l omen, i. 62- 
Kn.sagaiapuia{Kiu-sbe-kic-la-pu-lo), 
li. 149, 165. 

Kusaiiabha, 1. 209 n. 

Kusanagaia. See Kusinagara. 
Kusapura or Kusabbaxapura, i. 
237 11. 

Kiislian town, periiaps the capital 
of Kapisa, i. 56 n. 

Ku.shana (Kwei-slnvang), i. 56 n. 
Ku-sbi—Ku.sinag.ira, ii. 161. 
Kusigianiak.v, Kusin.igara (Kou- 
shi), Ku.siuagaii, Kusinaia (Kiu- 
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slii-na-k’ie-lo), i. 51 , 52 n., 132, 
133 ; li. 31, 40, 41, 69, 73, 90, 161. 

Ku-s&e,—Ku-^se-ti, the ancient land 
of the Uigurs, ii. 326 n. 

Kustana (Kiu-sa-ta-na) or Khotan, 
ii. 308, 309,311,314,315,316, 
319, 322, 324. 

Kuatana, the child, ii. 311. 

Kusumapura (Keu-su- luo-pu-lo), 
in Chin. Hwa-kong, capital of Kan- 
yakubja, 1. 207 f. ; ii. 83, 85, 86. 

kuta, ii, 67 n. 

Kutl. See Khotl^n. 

Kuvera—Vaisravana, ii. 69 n. 

Kwa-chau. i. 19 ; 17 n. 

7 cwai-i — i-aranxi^ li. 64 n. 

Kwang-cheii—AriisuvarniaTi,ii. 8r u. 

Kw<ing-chou, town, i. 81 , 82 . 

Ka a n(/-pih — S'ataMstra va ip alyam, 
i. 231. 

K\vang-po—Vyasa, ii. 14$. 

K-waag-yeu—Prahhdmitr.i, ii. 171. 

Kwaii-lo, divinati-'ii of, i. 95 . 

Kwan-shai-tsz’-taai, Kwan-shai-yin, 
Kwan - t->z’- t'jai, or Kwan-yiu — 
Avalokitesvara, i. 19 ; 127 n., 
12S; ii. 172, 173. 183, 184 11, 195. 
224, 225, 257. 

Kwaug-ye—“ Desert” vihara, i. 67 . 

Kwei-tseu-mu—i. iii n. 

Kwei-sliwaiJg—a ti ibe of the Ynei- 
chi, i. 56 u. 

Kwen-lun mountains, i. 12 n. 

K’woh-seh-to—Khost, 11. 2S7. 

L. 

labour^ forced, i. 87. 

L.ie-lih—Lfua or XaLivd dyna'tv. 
i. 16 , 91 , 100 . 

Uadakli, not to be identified with 
Yu-h\vui or Kie-^lia, i. 14 . 

La-fa-ni—Lavani, 11. 23. 

la-fo —Zara, salt, ii. 23 n. 

Laghtn.ui — Lan-pn, vulg. for L.ini- 
ghdii, i. 90 n. 

Liihur, or L(jhfl\var, near the Ravi, 
i. 167 n., 173 n. 

Lahiil (Lo-ii-lo), i. 177. 

Lajward, town in B.uhtk.shan, i. 
42 n. 

L^korian, or Lakuva, ruined city 
near Kilat, ii. 277 n. 

lakahana (siang), inaiks on Buddha, 
i. 102 n., 188 n. 

Lukhiiau, in Audh, i. 210 n. 


Ldla or Lilra, lord. 

Laras, Vrijjis of Vaisali, i. 108 n. 
Laroghan (Lan-po), Lampaka, in 
Kabul, i. 56 n., 90, 91 n., 164. 
Aa/UTrarat, Aa^^Sdrat, “Aa^Trayat— 
the Ldinp^kas, or Murandas, i. 
90. 

Lan-ehau, city, i. 18 . 

Laiigala (Lang-kie-lo) country, ii. 
276,277. 

lang-naO‘hianr/ —camphor, ii, 232. 
Lankdiatdra Sutra (Ling-kia-king), 
ii. 25 r, 252 n. 

Lan-iuo—Ramagrama, i. 50 ; ii. 25, 
26. 

Lan-po—Lamgtidn, i, 164. 

La Paz pearl-fisheiy, ii. 251 u. 
lapis-lazuli dish, i. il, ii. 129; 

(lieu-li), ii, 149 ; mines, i. 42 11. 
Ldra or Lala (Lo-lob 10 ® 5 
266 n. 

[Aras (Northern and Southern), i. 16 . 
Laiikd, Mount, ii, 251, 252 n. 
Laou-Tseu, i. 94 . 

Lau-Shan, i. 82 . 
lava (la-fo), measure of time, 
latvani (La-fa-ni), ii. 23, 24, 
law, administration of, i. 83 f. 
Leu-lau, same as Na-fo-po, ii. 325. 
Lhoyal, Tibetan name of Lahul, i. 

177 '1. 

Liang-chau, in Kan-suh, i. 18 ; 17 

. 5 ** 

LiclichhavU (Li-che-p 0), i. 13 , 52 , 
55 ; n. 67 n . 70, 73, 77 n., 81. 
Lien-hwa—Padmdvati, 141 n. 
lih —chestnut, 1. 88. 
li-ho —a vegetable, i. 82 . 

In-I, prefect, 1. 83 . 
liishdy a veiy small measure, i. 70. 
Lildnjan river, 11. 112, n. 138 n. 
Li-nii—Mahdchmipa, ii. 200. 
Ling-chi-tse, i. 97 . 

Ling-kia-king — Lanka, or Lantdva- 
tdra SCitra, li. 251. 

Ling-shau mountains, i. 27 ; 25- 
li —pear, i. 88 . 

Lin-hwa-sih—Utpalavarmd, i. 204. 
Lin-tsze, in Shan-tung, i. 93 . 
Li-po-to-—Revata, Ayushmat, ii. 74 - 
Li-shan niouatain, where Shun was 
tdliug the ground when Y^ao came 
to call him to tiie empire, i. 2. 
Liu, house of, 1. 83 . 

Liu-li—Virudhaka, i. 48 . 

Uu-H —lapis-lazuli, ii. 129, 149. 
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Litsabyis (?), Lichchhavis, ii. 70 n. 
Little Vehicle. See Hinayana. 
Li-yul—Khotau, i. 13 , 87 . 

Lob-nor, i. 90 11., 12 n. 

Lo-hu-lo—RS,hula, ii. 67. 

Lo-i or Ro-ln country—Afghanistan, 

i. 36 . 

Lo-in-ni-lo—Rohinila (?), 95 » 1S4. 

lokandtka, lords of the world, i. 
10 n., 22. 

Lokdtt.iravadins (Shwo - ch’uh-shi- 
pu) school, i. 50. 

Longbir (Lan-ki-lo?l, ii. 277 n. 
Lo-mo-in-tu—the Helinand valley, 

ii. 2S3. 

Lo-lo—Lara or Lala, ii. 266 n. 

Lop, deserr, i. 12 , 24 n.; river.i. 25 n. 
loquat {pH), i. 89. 

Lo-tai-5-z-pi-mi—Radha-Svami, i. 56 . 
Lo - to - wei - chi—Kaktaviti sahgiia- 
r^ina, ii. 202. 

Lo-u-lo—Lahul. 
lotu? {ho-hwa), 1. 96 11. 

Lo-yang, city, i. 15 , 18 , 84 , 86. 

Lu country, i. 4 n,, 66 11. 
Lu-hi-ta-lda—Rohitaka, 1. 127. 
Ln-kwong subdued the Tartar^ i. 
85 . 

Lumbini garden, i. 50 ; ii. 23, 24. 
Jun —discourses, i. So. 


I n., 155, 160, 161 n., 176, 1S4, 
196, 206 n., 260. 

Magha (ilo-k’ie), month, i. 72. 
ilahabhadid river, i. 18S n. 

[ Mahabodhi sahgbaram.i, ii. 133. 

I MahabOdhi tree (Mo-ho-p’u-ti), 1.10 
Maha-Brahmaiaja (Fan), i. 203, 204. 
Mahabrahmii SJihampati, ii. 127. 
Mahachainpa ^Mo-ho-cbeii-po), Ch. 
Lin-i, in the eastern peninsul.i, ii 
200 

Mahflchina, i. 216 ; ii. 19S. 

Mabadeva (Vo-ho-ti-p’o and T<i- 
tien), 11. 74. 

Mahadeva bill, ii. 190. 

Mah4>leva, a priest, 1. 150. 
Mabadeva raj.us, 11. 230 11. 
MahdkalalCbin-\\ ‘»ng)—Vaisrav.ui.i, 
Maha-KiUyapa 'Ti-kia-she-po), ii. 
142,161. See Kasy.ipa. 

; Maha-li,kingof the Liciicbhavis.i. 13. 
j IMahauKindala, ii. 2 n. 

Maljaiiia\ a {iMo-h('.i:)".v,'). ii. 15,38. 

I ^[alidniiidgahpurra, 39 
' Mabau-uli liver, 11. 06 n., 209 n. 
j Mab<1,naina iMo-lio-nan), 11. 55 n. 
i Mahdii.uida, ii 94 n., 102 n, 

1 Mahdpadin.i, li. 94 n. 

’ Maluipanun vdiia Sutra, i. 124 n. 

1 Mabdprajdpati (Mo-ho-po-lu-^he-po- 


Lung district or mountains, i. 22, 
23. 

Lung-siang cate, ii. 32 n , 40 n. 
hn\-v:anfj —chakravai tin, n. 124. 
]ai-.sbi Convent, ii. 31S. 

Aw-ye—deer forest, li. 45. 

M. 

Ma-sbing—Asv.ijita, ii. 150. 
Madawar (Mo-ti-pu-lo) or IVIandor, 
in Rohilkband, i. 190 n. 

Mddhava (Mo-t'a-p’o), ii. 104, I05, 
107, loS. 

niadhuJca (rao-t’u-kia), fruit, i. 89. 
iMadbyadesa (Chnng-kwe), 1. 37. 
Madhydnta Vihlidya S'dhtra (Cbung- 
pin-len-pi-lun), i. 226. 
Madhyantika ('Mo-t’ien-ti-kia), third 

patiiaich, i. 53 n., 134, 156 ii. ; 
arhat, 1. 149, 150* 

Madia tribe, 1. 166 n. 

Ma-dros-pa (Ch. Wu-je-nao), ii. 41, 

155 >'■ , - , . . 

Maaadha (Mo-kie-t o), 1. 54, 55, 144 
m, 168, 215; li. 76. 77» ^7. 

90, 104, nS, 138, 139, 149 


ti). 1 44 . 49 ; 11. 22 n.. I43 11. 
M.duiul'htia (Mu-hn-lci-cVa), ii. 

255 f. 

MalnUatnadvipa island, ii. 253. 
M.ihasdla Saddharma (Mu-ho*>a-io), 
11.2II., 63. 

Mahavdi, ii. 82 n, 

M.ihasamghika (^lo-ho-sang-kh-pu 
and Tn-cliong-pn) school, i. 70 , 
71 ; 121, 162 ; li. 2S7. 

I Mahdsaivjfia, li. 165. 

! Maha--=a.ra (Mo-h<>-&a-lo). d. 63 n. 
Mahai>thdiiag.idli. in Bengal, ii. 
19411. 

Mahasthaviia school, ii. 15. 
Mahdvana (Mo-ho-fa-na and Tn-linl 
sahghavaina. i. 124; site of, i. 44 , 
and n<»te. 

MahdvihliA^hu S’ddra [Ta-pl-p o-shu- 
lun) of Buddhaiiasa. 

Mahavira—Jaina Tii tluuhkara, i, 
145 n. 

Mahavibaia, i. 76 . 

! Mahaviharavdsina (M'l-ho-pi-bo-lo- 
! cliu-pn), scliool, ii. 247. 
Mahavrfkbha Rl:5hi(T.i-shu-siii),i.2oS. 
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Maliayana (Ta-cbing), the Great 
Vehiele, i. 25 , 27 , 36 , 41 , 56 , 70 , 
84 ; 91, no, II2, 113, 120, 137, 
146, 147, 160, 176, 177, 180, 181, 
191, 197, 201, 207, 225, 226, 227, 
22S, 229; 11. 64 11., 65, 78, 81, 
82, 100, 103, 104, 133. 182, 195, 
208, 210, 212, 221, 224 11, 229, 
247, 254, 257, 260, 264, 266, 269, 
270, 273, 275, 277, 2S1, 284, 2S8, 
30S, 3^9- 

Mahay ana Sutrdla hkdra tlhd 

(CliwoijG-yuii-ta-shiiig-king-luii)> 
i. 226. 

!Mahendra (Mo-lu-in-t’o-lo), ii.91, 92, 
231 ; brother uf A-^oka, 11. 246 i. 
Mahendragiri, li. 209 n. 
jM iheiidrainal^j li. 207 u. 
!Mahe 4 varaU«va (Ta-’:sea-t’s.ai-tien), 
god, i. 114, 202; il 44, 119, 127, 
262, 263, 276, 277. 

Mdhe-^vaia (Mo-hi-ttheu-lo) temple, 

I. 223. 

IkIalio. 4 \arapura (ilo-hi-shi-fa-lu-po¬ 
lo), 111 Central imlin, ii, 271. 
Ma-Agag?-pa—AninKhiha, 11. 38 11. 
Mahi (Mo-ho) nver, ii. 139, 142, 
260, 269. 

Mahiiakula or MihirakuU (Mo-hi-lo. 
kiu-lo\in Chinese Ta-iso, king of 
Kasiiiir, i. 119 n., 120 n., 167, 
16S, 169, 170, 171. 

Mahisiasaka (Mi-sha-se), Ch. Fa-ti- 
pu, seliot)], i. 121, 226. 

Mai-lin — Yikriiavaiia convent, i. 
162. 

Mai-te—Cliinese for Kiitlyas, inha¬ 
bitants of Kasmir, i. 150 n. 
Muitieya (Mei-ta-li-ye) Botihioattva. 
i. 29 , 30 , 68, 78 , 79 ; 134, 137, 
155, 226, 227, 22S, 23$ 11 ; n. 22 

II. , 46.47.119,120,142,143,144, 
215, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226. 228, 
254, 275 n,, 313 

Mauiibita (Ih’z’-h) Bodhisattva, L 
I_27 ; 11. 213 

iVLijjiiua, a inission<iry, i. 134 ii. 
makara (ina-kie) ti»n, 1.102 ; li. 125. 
Makhadewa, li. 74 n. 

Makhai (Mo-ho-yan) deseit, li. 325 11. 
MalaiLuiTam or Kumbhaghoiiani 
city, li. 231 11. 

Malakuta (Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a, and Chi- 
mo-io), li. 230, 231 n., 232 u., 

233 ”■ 

01 Sampaha, i. 199. 


Malava (Mo-la-p’o), i. 16 ; i'. 260, 
265, 268, 

Malaya (Mo-lo-ye) mountains, ii. 

232, 233 ; Malayagiri, li. 252 n. 
Maklive Islands, 11. 252 11. 

MalU (Mo-lo) tribe, 11. 36 n,, 37, 38, 

39, 41- 

Ma-ming—Asvaghosha, li. lOO n. 
Man people, in 198. 
ma-nao —cornelian disb, ii. 129. 
Manava (Mo-na-p’o), a young Brah¬ 
man, il. 176. 

Manej'a, in 29 n. 

Mangala (Mong-kie-li), Mangalavor, 
orMuugaii in Udwina, i. I2I n. 
MangiferaIndica. Amratiee, 1.19611. 
Maug-iueu Bass, 1. 89 . 
indni {mo-ni), gem, i. 72 , 74 . 
MdnikyaU tope, 1. 136 in, 145 n., 
146 in 

Manirar-a or Manorhita. 

Maiiju.sri (Man-chu-.shi-U, and Cin 
Miu-kia-ts’iang p’u-sa), i. 39 , 56 ; 
iSo ; li. 220. 

Man-kca--M,idrid6\'i, i. 98 . 
maimers of the Hindus, 1. 83. 
manneis of Iso[>dl people, 11. 80. 
M.inoihita (Mo-nu-ho-ii-ta, aiul Cli. 

Ju-i) or Maiiirata, ]. 98, 105. 
Manush.ikritlyas of Kasmir, in Chi¬ 
nese Mai-te, h 156 n. 

Mara (Mo-waiig), 1. 64 , 59 , 62 , 99 ; 
182 11. ; il. 21, 53, 59 n., 69, 70, 
71, 121, 124, 132, 133, 154, 157. 
MdraA temptation, ih 69. 
Mapdxai'Oa—Samarkand, i. 32 in 
Mariitha country, ii. 255 n. 
mdrya, w.iy or means, in 105. 
Margasiislia {Mo-kiii-->hi-lo), montli, 

i. 72. 

Margiana, M-irgus (Mo-hiu), i. 97 . 
Marpo (Mo-lo-po), Ladak, 1. 178 in 
maiTiage lites, i. 54; with a flower, 

ii. 84. 

Masar, li. 63 n., 64 11. 

Ma-.shiiig—A.svajit<i, li. 175. 

Master of the law (San-t-'iang-fa-sse) 
Tripitakacbdrya—Hiueii Tsiang, 

i. 2. 

IMasflra (Mo-su-lo) sangliarama, i. 
124, 125. 

Mathuia (Mo-t’u-lo), i. 37 ; 179, i8i 
n., 182 in, I91 in; 11. 74 ; lu.scrip- 

tioins, 1. 11. 

Matipura (Ma-ti-pu-lo), in Kohil- 
kUand, i. 189, 190, 191 n. 
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Mdtrljeti (mother-cliild), ii. lOO n. 
mats, i. 75. 

"Matsva or Yiia-ta country, i. 179 n. 
mau-che—mCcha fruit, i. 89. 
Mauclgalyayana (Mu-te-kia-lo) l>6d-> 
hisattva, Ch. Teu-tsu, same a^s 
Maudgalnputraj. 39,187; ii.6,175. 
mau-hu-li-to — 'inuhurta. 

Maurya — Moiiyan, q. v. 

Maya (Mo-ye), mother of Buddha, 
il. 15, 16, 23 m. 38, 39, 130. 
Mavapuri or Mayara 
Haridvara, i. 197 n. 
mayiivaSj peacock*, i. 128 n. 
Mayfira-r^ja (K.’ong-tsio-\vang), i. 
126 n. 

measures of length in India, i. 70. 
medicines, i. So, 

!Megastben^s, i. 12 n. 
Mel-ta-li-ye-p'u-sa—Maitrfeya E6d- 
hUattva, ii. 47. 

Mencius, li. 210 n. 
merchant chief— h'^shtjd, ii. I25* 
metempsychosis, i. 83. 
meu-che — mCcha. 

Mid-India, i. 30 , 48 , 78 . 

Middle Vehicle, 11. 100. 

MidnS-pnr, ii. 206 n. 

^Iibirakula v. Mahiiakula. 

Minima s convent at Valablit, 11.26711. 
Mi-mo-kia—Maghiiiii. 

^Tinagara, ii. 272 u. 

Iiling, king, i. 87 . 

■liung — vidi/ds. 
ming-ming bud, ii. So. 
Ming-fo'clian, land of K-u- 

cbang, ii. 326 n. 

Ming-])in—BbavavivOka, ii. 223 n. 
Ming Ti—Chinese Empeior (a.D. 58- 
76), dieam of, i. 30 . 

Mithila, ii. 78 n., 199 n, 
Miu-ki-ts’iaug-i)’u*sa—Mahjusii Un- 
dhisattva, ii. 220. 

vi 6 chcb [mau-che) fruit, plantain, i. 

S8; ii. 66, 163. 

MoSoupa, Mathura, i. 179 n. 

Moh, city, i, 80 . 

Mohana-iiadi. ii. 139 
Mohtini, ii. 112 n. 

j\lo-bi-in-t’i)-lo—^lahendra,!!. 91,02. 
M' '-hi-lo-kiu-lo—Malm akula. 
Mo-hi-bhi-fa-lo-pu-lo — MuhcM'.ir.j- 
pura, h. 235, 271. 

Mo-hiu—Margi.ina. 

Mo-ho—Mabi river, ii. 139. 
Mo*ho-chen-po—Mahach.iinpa, 


Mo-ho*la-eh’a—Mahara.shtra, ii. 255. 
Mo-ho-pi-ho-lo-chu-pu — Mab^viLa- 
rava*ina school, ii. 247. 
Mo-ho-.s.\-lo—Mahas.li.i, ii. 63. 
Mo-kU-s!ii-lo —Margasirsba. 

Mo-k*ie—Magha nioiit-h. 

Mo-kie-t’o—Magadha, li. 81, 82. 
MCl.sha \ Wu-che). Mcdiaparishad, i, 
52, 55, 214 ; li. 261. 

Mo-la-p’o—Malava, li. 260. 

Mo-h>—Malla, ii, 38. 

Mo-lo-kiu-cU’a—M.dakuti, ii, 1S6 
Mo-lo-so, perhaps for Mo-lo-po 
Marpo or Ladak, 1. 178. 

Mo-lo-ye—Malaya, ii. 232. 

Mo-na-p’o—Manava. 

Mong lake, i. 3 n. 

Mongir—Hiranyaparvata, ii. 18611, 
190 n. 

Mi)ug»*U, i. 17 . 
monkey ascetic, i. 234. 

Mora, a grass-cutter, ii. 123. 
Mdrivau (or Maurya) dynasty, h 17 ; 
128 n. 

Mbnyanagara, city f.iunded by the 
Sdkya youths, i. 17 . 

Mo-- 5U—Masura s.ihgbarrirna, i. 124, 
Mo-t\i-p’o—Madhavii, ii. 104. 
Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu—Mudgabiputia,iL 
6, 175. 

Mother-child—Matrfjeta, li. loo 11. 
Mo-t' len-ti-kia—Madlivantika.irliat, 

i. 149 - 

Mo-ti-pu-lo—Matipura. 

Mo-t’u-lo—Mathm^,, i. 179. 
Moulniien image of Budding 1. 51 n. 
mo-ta-kia—tnadhuka fruit. 

Mo-yu-lo—MaySrpui’a, 1. 197. 
Mrigadava, deer garden, i. 47 ; li. 
45 '!•> 51 »’•) 54 

Muchilinda (Mu-chi-lin-t'o). Chinese 
Wen-lin, i. 63 ; li. 41. 128, 131. 
Mudgalagiri, Mongir hill. 11. 186 n. 

; Miidgalaputia (Mo-to-kio-lo-tseu), 
MudgaU, the great. Belli Mucalan, 
1 38 , 39 ; iSo, 1S3, 187 : 11. 175, 
176, 177 n . and JI.uidgalyayM- 
naputra, i. 40 , 59 , 61 , 108 ; 235 ; 

ii. 6, 7,9, i6i, 17S, 1S8. 

Mughiau (mi-nio-kia) countiy, i. 33. 
Mu-ho—Amu river, 1. 36 n. 
muhUrta tmau-hu-U-tob division of 
time, i. 71* 
mu-i —apricot, i. 87. 

Mtilastbanapura (Mu-lu-san-pu-lo), 
MultSn, ii, 274. 
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iiuilben j seefl, ii. 319, 

Mu-]o-&an-pu-lo — Mulastbanapura, 
ii. 274. 

Munda or Eraka rock,i. I45 n.; ii.2n. 
Mung king, i. 176 n., and 242. 
Muiigali {Mung-kie-h), jMang.ila, or 
Mungali, iMangalavoi, i. 99 11. ; 
121, 124, 133. 

Mung-kia-li—Muhgali iu Udyana, j 
i. I 2 I. I 

Mung-kin — Talikiui or Muiij.m 1 
counti}’, iu Badaksban, i. 42; b. 
2SS, 2S9. 

Mutijan (ilung-kin), iu Badaksban, 

i. 42 11. ; ii. 288, 289. 

Murali iiiouiitain, ii..i44i). 

Murandas, natives of Lamp^ka, i. 

90 n. 

Murdbabbishikta (H wan - ting - pu) 
school, ii. no n. 

Murgb^b valiej, i. 48 n. 
mustard seed —Simjpis ylauca^ i. 87. 
JIusur-aola, Mongol name of Liug- 
&bdu mountains, i. 25. 

Mu-re-kna-lo—Maudgalyayana. 
l^Iuzait, Icy mountains, i. 19 . 
Mwau-chu—Pdi iiavarmaiaj.»,ii. 174. 
MyU'bul.ik, or Thousand spring^', 1. 
27 n., 2$ u. 

inyrohalani cmhlka—mCcha fiuit, 1. 
163 n. 

N. 

NADiKAsrApA (Xia-ti-kia-she-po', ii* 

113, 130. 

Na-fu-pi)—Xavapa, ii. 325. 
Na*fu*ti-p’o-ku*lo—Naiadevukula. 
Mgas (Xa-kiei, i, 5 n., n, 63 f., 
130 f, 136, 149 f., 159, 201, 237 ; 

ii, 27, 321. 

Nag‘i Anavatapta, ii. 41. 

Isiaga Apaldla (’O-po-lo-lu), i. 122. 
Is'aga-Dasaka, li. 102 n. 

Xaga louutaiii, 1. 68. 

IS’aga GdiAla, i. 93. 

Ndgabrada, Ch. Loug-cb’e„ ii. 297. 
Kdga maiden, tale of, i. 129 f.; ii. 21. 
Kdga Nanda—Nalanda, ii. 167 11. 
Ndgdnanda, 211 11. 

Ndgapatt main, li. 231 11., 233 n., 
254 n.' 

Nagara or Xagarko^ old capital of 
Kuluta, i. 177 n. 

Kd7apa Aioi'vcoTroTiis, Nagarah 4 ra, i. 
91 u. 

Nagarahara (Na-kie-lo-bo), in J.d 4 * 


I 4 b 4 d valley, i. 17 , 31 , 34 , 35,107 J 
56 n., 91, 96 n. 

Naga-rdja (Ch.Long-wang), temple, 
i. 96. 

Xagdijuna Bodhisattva {Ka-kia-’o- 
Id-cFiu-na), Ch. Long-slut or Long 
nieug, i. 18911., 210 f., 215!, 220 
f.,223,22411. 302 ; ii. 97, 98, icon. 
Xagavadaiia, ii, 233 u. 

Naghur, ii. 209 11. 

Nbigra city, ii. 18 u. 

Nai-mo-t'o—Xarmada river, ii. 259* 
nai — plum, i. 89. 

Nairanjand {Ni-len-sban-ua) river, 
Ch. Peii-lo-cbo-bo, ii. 54, 112, 
115, 120, 129, 130. 13S. 
Xaivasanjhd Samudld [Fel-siang’ 
ting)f ii. 54. 

Ku-kie-lo-bo—Xagaiahdra. 
iS'a-kwa, sister of Fuh-bi, i. 7 n. 
Kdlanda (Xa-lan-tu) saugbardma, i. 
204 11., 216 ; ii. 102 n., no, 167, 
i6S, 196, 204 u, J students, ii. 170. 
iN’a-Un-tu—Ndlaijda, 
uaidi-l'i-lo —ndrikela. 

Nado, village, the Kalapiiiaka of 
Hmen Tsiang, i. 58 . 

Ka-lo-ki-lo—Karakira, ii. 252. 
Xa-lo-yen-tin—Ndtdyariadeva. 

Xanda (Xaii'Po), ii. 2 11., 16 u., 17, 
46 n., 94, 102 1) , 167 u. 

Nankin, i. 12 . 

Na*pi-ka, biiibpkce of Krakuclu 
cbbauda, i. 48. 

Narapati (Zin-cbu), “lord of men,” 
1. 13 n., 14, 15, 16, 41. 

Narasiibha (Na-lo-silng-iio), village 
in the Paiijdii, i. 143 n., 166 n. 
Narayanadeva (Na-lo-yen-tin), au¬ 
thor, i. 98. 

Ndiayanadeva, royal stock of Kdma- 
rupa, ii. 196. 

Narayanadeva, ii. 262, 263. 
ndrikela (na-li-ki-lo) fruit, cocoa- 
nut, i. 87; ii. 196. 

Narmadd (Nai-mo-t’o) river, ii. 252. 
N.trukira (Na-io-ki-lo) idaiul, ii. 252. 
Nasik in.scri})tions, ii. 220 11. 
NavadOvakula (Na-fu-ti-p’o-ku-lo), 
town on the Gauges, 1. 223. 
Navandgarh, ii. 78 n. 

Navapa (Na-fo-po) country, ii. 325. 
Navasangbaruma—name of a tem¬ 
ple, i. 14 . 

Nejkatb, town in Tuikistdu, k 29 n., 
94 - 
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Nelur, ii. 230 n. 

Keiiiiiiatlia, Jdiiia Tirthaiiikara, ii. 
269 n. 

K^pal (Ni-po-lo), i 16 ; ii. 80, Si 11. 
Nesr, one of the Bainiyau iiuages, 
51 IK 

Kevaouimanasiifiha, ii. 142 n. 
ngdn-mi-lo —Arala fruit, i. 89. 
ngdn-mo-lo —Amala fruit, i. 89. 
Nia-ti-kia-she-po—Nadika-^vaua, li. 
^3- 

niddnaii {ni-t'o-'iia), Ch. In‘yam, 
twelve, ]. 142. 
n I-fo-m-n a—n ivdsa nn rube. 

Ni-jaiig, tow’ll, ii. 324. 
iS'ijiao, valley in Kapisa, i. 54 n. 
iitkdyas (CU. Pu), the eighteen 
schools, i. 177. 

Ni'heu-Uu —Nyagrodh.i, ii. 50, 126. 
X1- kieu—X irgra 111 has. 
Ni-ien-sbau-na—Xuirafijana river, ii. 
138. 

Xiiujaii or Lildjan, western branch 
of the XairahjanA river. 
nUapita {nUlO’pi’Ch''a), public re¬ 
cords, i, 78 II. 

Ki-li city, i. 68. 

Ni-mahi-gung—Tibetan name of 
Madhydntika, i. 134 n. 

Ni-uio or Che-na-to-ua country, ii. 

325* 

nine borders or islands {khiu-kai^ 
Ua'i-in), i. 3 n., 17. 

Ni-po-lo'—N^ual, ii. 80. 
Niigranthas(Ni-kien),Digambarasor 
naked Jainas, i. 59; 55 11., 76. 
145 n. ; 11. 45, 66, 158, 16S, 195, 
199, 20S, 227, 231. 
nirddha, the extinction or destruc¬ 
tion of suffeiing, ii. 105 n. 
Nirvdiia [Nie-p’an), date of, i. 75; 
73, 99, 106 n.; 150 (100 yeai» 
before Aaoka), date fiom, i, §3, 
103; 151, 156, 174; place of, i. 
63; ii. I7S- 
Nirvdna Sutra, i. 70. 
nhhadyd, Pali niudanam —mats, i. 

75 n. 

Niu-Pan oouiitr}’, i. 23 n. 
niu-teu-i^lmn-t' an — gidlvsliachandana, 
ntvaQ'anas, live, i. 152 n. 

?iU’a-:>aua (ni-fo-sl-iiu) role, i. 76. 
North India, i. 10. 

Noitlieiii lange of mountains, i. 
160 and note. 

Nu-chih-kien country, i. 29, 3a 


Nujkend (Nu-cbih-kien), town, i. 
^ 19 ; 29, 30. 

Nu-kia-’o-la-cliu-na — Nagarjuna 
Bodhisattva, ii. 97. 

'nyagrodha (ni-ku-liu), fiiiit, i. 207 ; 
grove, ii. 21, 22, 31 ; tree, 1, 49, 
€3 ; ii. 50, 126. 

Nydyadvdratdraka Sdstia [Jn-ming- 
ching-li-MLn-lun), li. 218. 220 n. 
yydydnumra S'dstra {'0-pi-ta-hi<)‘ 
sktm-chan-li-lun and Shun-chuuj- 
li-lun) of ISahghabhadia, i. 160, 

J95- 

Ny>.'».i (.>r Nh(7a, i. 93 11. 

0 . 

OCH (U-cha), ii. 2SS, 324. 

’O-ch’a-li—Atcih, li. 205. 

’0-cbe-lo — Achala or xVchara, 
Chinese So-hing, ii. 21S, 257 ; 
aihat, li 2t)S. 

O-cliou-to-kiu—Ajitaktifa, i. 98. 
’0-chu-kia—Kalasoka, li* 90 11. 
0?5inn, Norse god, 1. 65 n. 

0()ia orUdru (U-cha), Oiisssn, ii. 204. 
’O-fan-ch’a-'Avanda, 11. 280. 
’0-fo-lu-cbe-to-i-shi-la-lu —Avaldki- 
t^.svara, i. 127 n. 

’0-hi-chi ta-lo—Ahikshetia, i. 200. 
Ohind, Udakliunda, or SVahand, 

i. 11411.,'135. 

’0-jo-kio-ch’iu-ju—Ajh^taKaundin- 
ya, ii, 46. 

’0-ki-iii or Akni country,i.13,19: 17. 
’O-Un-kia-lan — coirupt lorin for 
Aidda Kalama, ii. 54. 
oUbanun — sdlai tree, 11. 265 n. 
0-li-iii—Ahreng, on the Oxus, i. 
42 ; li, 285, 2S9. 

’O-lu-iiu— Ai una, Chehel Dukhta- 
ran, 1, 61 n., 62 ; ii. 2S4. 
Olympus, i. 10 n. 

’o-mO'lo-Ua — dmalala fruit, ii. 95, 
136 u. 

0 -imii-t’o—Anaiida, ii. 154. 
0 -nan-t’o-pu-lo—Anandapura, ii, 

268. 

’0-ni-liu-t’o—Aniruddha, ii. 38 u. 
*0-uo-wei, king of, i. 100 u. 

0-pi-au—same as Upian, Kapisa, 
according to Cunningham, i, 35 n , 
56 n., 59 11., 63 n.; n. 2S5 n. 
’0-pi-tVkie-la-ua — Aviddhakaina, 

ii, 61, 62, 63. 

^0-pi’ta-ino-kii-fshe-lun — Abhidkar- 
1 makosha S'd&tra, 1. 105. 
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* 0 -pi'ta-mo- 7 ning-c?iii)g-lun — Sai^- 
guhtdhkida^'niahrldaga Sdstra^ i. 

II 2 . 

'0 - pi-ta - mo-pi‘po-i^ha-lun — Ahhi- 
dharina VibiLci^lid or Abkidharma 
laahdi-ihlidshd t<'dstra, i. 155 
'0-pi-{a'Vio-shi(n-r}ion-lidun — Kiid- 
ydnusdra S'dstra. i. 195. 

’ 0 -po-lu-lo—ApalTila nilga, 5 . 122, 
123. 

-( hn-pn —Abhayagii >- 
vasiria school, li. 247. 
ordeals, i. 84. 

Oring-uor (Sing-su-hai ' 0 , i. 12 n., 36. 
Orissa, ]]. 236 D, 

Ormuz (Ho-ino ?), ii. 27S. 

()-she-li-ni—Asa-dharaiia convent, i. 
22, 24. 

0-slii-{)o.kiu'Sha-p’u-sa — Asvagho' 
sha B6dhisattva, ii. 100. 
‘O-'-hi-p’o-shi—Asv.ijit.i. li. 150. 
Yj-sho-to-fu-ti—Ajitav.iti. 

'0-ssu-lo—Asura, 11. 223. 
’ 0 -tin-p’o-cli!-lo —Atyauabak^Ia, ii. 

275. 277 » 279. 

ofii (vvu-tu), cat, i. 146. 

(Ji)apaa, see Urasa. 

Ourglia or Ragha (T'o-lo-lo-kia), ii. 
322. 

ox-lit'<id Sruulal-wuud, ii. 14S. 

Oxns, Amfidarya (Po-tru) river, i. 
97 ; 12, 33, 35 n., 37,38, 390.,40, 
41, 42 1)., 43, It4 115, 125, 126. 
’0*ye-iiiu*khi—Hayaiiuiklia, i. 229. 
*0-yu or Wn-yau, li. 90 n. 

’O-yu-t’o—Aybdhy^, i. 224. 

—Ujjayinl in Mdlava, ii. 270 n. 

P. 

Pa, liver in Shen-si, i. 5. 
parkgma {fu-Hrig) coco<^, li. 194 n. 
pdddbi — j> 7 ’a(ii. i . 5 11. 

Padmauani or Aval 6 kite 4 vHra, 6 o n. 
2)admardia jewel, ruby, ii. 248. 
J-'adma SaniMiava, a master of eii- 
cliantiuent-s, i. 120 11. 

PadriiAvati (Lien-hwa), mother of 
KunaUi, i. 141 u., 20413. 

Paithan, or Prati.shtlidiia, town, ib 
255 n. 

]>ainted figure of Buddha, i. 102. 
P.ij.ipati or Prajdpati, ii. 2 n. 
JlaKTviKp, ]. 148 n. 

Pa-la-na—Varana or Varnn, ii. 281. 
Pali, village in Kdbul, i. 112 n. 


I Pa-lin-fu—P^taliputra or Patna, i. 
55 , 56 . * 

Palodhen, village in Kabul, i. 112 n. 
Pamghd.n mountains, li. 285 n. 

I Pamir (Po-mi-lo) mountains, i. 19 ; 

I 41 n., 135 n.; ii. 399. 

; panasa (pan-na-so), jack-fruit, i. 
j SS : ii. 194. 196. 

■ pauchdblujnds {U-sliin-t'ong), ii. 139 
n., 20S 13 . 

P.iucliala—Rohilkliand, i. 200 n. 
Pancliaiia river, ii. 180 ii. 
Panchasikha—Pahcliasikho (Pali), a 
divine musician, i. 58 . 
Panrharctrsh d or Pa it ch ava rsh ik d 
parishad (Pan-che yue-sse), festi¬ 
val, i. 28 ; 21 n., $2 n. 

Pandretlidn—Pnianadhi&hthana in 
Ka.smir, i. 158 n. 

Pi 4 ndus or Pdi.divas, i. 183. 184 n. 
Panim (Po-ni-ui), the grammarian, 
i. 114, 116; his biitbplace, Stla- 
tur.i, i. 114. 

Panja river, 1. 41 n. 

Panjr.i district, li. 194 n. 

P.inj.-.liir valley in Kcipisa, i. 54 n. 
panna)>dld—parnamld or pamala, i. 
98 ; ii. 29. 

paa-na-so — panam, pansala, ; an- 
na$dld (q. v.), li. 20. 

P-in-to—Kavandha, Kabandha, or 
Sarikkul, i. 89 . 

P’ao-chu—Ratnadvipa or Ceylon, ii. 
236. 240. 

pao pHng —precious pitcher or vase, 
11. 137 n. 

Pao-ta—Topur, i. 187 n. 

P’ao-tsi—-Ratnakara. ii. 68. 
Pao-ynng, i. 13 , 23 . 25 , 33 . 

Paidchis, a tribe in Afghanistan, ii, 
285 n. 

Paradise, we.«tern, i. 227 n. 
paramdau, infinitely small measure, 
1.71.' 

ParatnarOia, a.u. 557-5S9, i. 105 n. 
ParamdrtJiasatiia Sddra ( Shing-i- 
tai) of Vasubandhu, i. 172. 
Paravata (Po-lo-yii) inouasteiy, L 
68 n., 69 ; ii. 214. 

Pdrhati village, ii. 182 n. 
Parihrtfpka, ii. 175 11. 

Panka (Po-ii-ho), 1. 42 n. 

Parsia, place mentioned by Ptolemy 
in Afghanistan, ii. 285 n. 
Pansushthdria (Fo-lo-bhi-ba-t’ang- 
na), ii. 285. 
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Piirsva or Arya PArsvika (Po-li-slii- 
fo), Chinese Hie-tsuu, i. 98, 104, 
105 n., 151, 153. 

Panhiaiis, i. 37 n. 

P.irvata (Po-fa-to) country in the 
PaftjSrb, ii. 275. 

Parvati or Duiga, (Po-lo-yiO, goddess, 
i. 60 n., 61 ; 114 n.; li. 214 n. 
Pa'vdtra (Po-li-ye-to-lo) country, i. 

175, 179. 

Pasenadi. See Pra&enajit. 
Pa4upitas (P().sliu-{)o-to), ascetics 
_sineared with aslie% i. 55 11 , II4, 

176, 200; ii. 45 j 261, 271, 276, 
277, 279, 280, 281. 

pdtali (pe-ch’a-li) tree, ii. 83. 
Patalipntra (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-eh’ing), 
1. 65, 56, 67, 70 ; li. 70 11., 83, 
85, 86 D., 90 n., 167, 223. 
Pathargbuta, ii. 192 n. 

Patna, i. 16, 55, 56; ii. 113 n., 
136 n , 142 n. 

pdtra [po-to-lo], begging-dish of 
Buddha, i 78; 60 n., 98; ii. 
17S, 210, 278. 

Patriarchs, first four, i. 53 n. 

Patti or Pati, perhaps Cblnapati, i. 

167 n., 173 n„ 175 11. 

P’au-L, same as F<di-hi. 
peacli (f’rta), chtndni, 1. 8$, 174. 
pear {li), chtnardjup'dra, i. 88, 174. 
pearls (/o), fire, i. 89. 
pearl-fi-'hf'iy iu Ce\loii, ii. 25. 

Pegu—Kdnialahkd, ii. 200, 
Peh'&hwui, w’liite water, 1. 29. 
pei-to ]. 62, 63, 66, 73. 

Pe-lo—V6''S<aitara, i. 17, 93. 
1^’eng-lai-siian—Fairyldiid, i. 95. 
HepiKXvTos —Yaisravan.i, i. 59 
191 n. 

peiiod of the true law, i. 94 n. 
})eriod of the image', 1. 94 11., 106 n. 
Persia (Po-li-sse, Po-sze and Po- 
la-sse}, i 16, 91, 92 and note; 37, 
51 n., 99 ; ii. 240, 277, 279, 300. 
Persiana, town in Afghani&tdn, ii. 
285 n. 

Peshawar—ruruslia}uira in Gand- 
hava, i. 18, 103 ; 109 n., 119 n. 
persiinmon, i. 88. 

Peucid.iis, Pu.'hk ala vail. Ilei'/ieXa- 
wTis. Il€u\'eXai^rts, llei/KAats, i. 
109, 120 n. 

Phalgu river, ii. 112 n. 

Phdl^nma (P’o-li-kiu-iia) month, i. 
72. 
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Pharasmanes, king of Khorasmia, i. 

Pho-shu-mi—Vasumitra, ii. 26S n, 
Phulthambd, town, ii. 255 n. 
phyllanthus emhlica (’au-mo-lo), i, 

180 n. 

p i —loquat, i. 87. 

P’i-chen-p’o-pu-li» — Vichavapiira, 
Vasmapura, or B-ilmapura, capital 
of Sindh, IT. 272. 

Pidshan, 5. 13 ; 17. 

Pien-Ki, editor of the Sl-yu-Tci, i. l. 
Pi-lo-mo-lo—Balmer, ii. 270. 
Pi-lo-sa-lo—Pilusara mountains, i. 
87. 

Pi-lo-slian-na—Virasdna, i. 2or. 
Pilusaui (Pi-lo-so-lo), Ch. Siang-kin- 
bhaii, mountain in Kapisa, i. 67,6S. 
Pilu or Po-lii tree, 1. 96. 

Pi-lu-slian for Pi-lu-che-na—Vaiid- 
cliana, 1. 87. 

Pi-lu-ise-kia—Virudhaka raja, i. 12S. 
Pima (ki-mo), town, ii. 322, 323 n,, 

324- 

Pi‘mo-Jo-kie’king — Vimalakiitti nil- 
tra, ii. 67. 

Pi-nio-lo mi-to-lo—Vimalanjitra, i. 
196. 

Ptn-chin—Tattvavihhanga S'dstra 
i. 191 n. 

p'iitg —pitcher, ii. 65 n. 

Piny — •'SdmavHa, i. 79. 

P’liig-k’i-lo—Vinnila, ii. 217. 
Ihng-Io, village, 1. 4. 

Ptng-wung of the Ch.ui family, 1. 30. 
Ping-yang, district, i. 11. 

Pm-na mountain, i. 78. 
P’ln-pi-sha-lo, P’ln-pi-so-lo—Bimbi- 
sdra raja, ii. 102, 148. 

Pi-po-lo—Pippala - stone house, ii. 

156. 

Pi-p‘o-s 1 ia-lun—Vibhdshd S'dstra, i 

151 »- 

Pi-po-she—^Yipasa, i. 165. 
pippala tree. i. 99; ii. 14, 116, 128. 
Pippala{Pi-|H)-lu), ii. 156; cave, i 61. 
Pi-pu-lo—V’lpula mountain, ii. 155, 
158. 

Pir Panchal mountains, i, 163 n. 
Pi-sha-meii—Vaisravana, ii. 309, 
Pi-so-kia—Visdkha country, i. 239. 
Pisuna, i. 99 ; n. 69 n. 

Pitaka Miscellaneou.s, i, 80. 

PUakas, three, i. 104, 152, 153, 154, 

isS, 196; i'. 307- 

Pitdsild (Pi-to-shi-lo), ii. 279. 

Z 
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Pi-to-kia (willow twig), tootll-br^^k 
sanghaia-maj i. 6S. 

Pi-to-slii-lo —Pita-sild, ii. 279. 
Bhiksliu, li. 5. 

Pi-t’u country—BhnXi, i. 36 
plantain— mocha (ineu-che), 1. 163 n. 
plum {uni). \ 87. 

Po-ch’a-h—Patali, Patalipiitra, ii. 
83,223. 

yio-cIt''i —crystal d^'^h, ii. 129. 

Po-fii—Vashpa. 

Poli-luh'kia—Paluka or Aksu, i. 24. 
Po-ho—Balkb. 

Pu-lio—ibjlor(^) kingdom, i. 90 . 

“ pnisonuiH iliieves, the.” i. 61 
Po-keen, temple of, i. 99 . 

Po-khu-io —A'akula, ii. 190. 

Po-kia-i-—Bha^ai (?), town, ii. 314. 
Po-ki-laug—Baglilau. 

Po-la-'se—Persia, li. 240. 

Po-li, town, i. 47. 

Po-li-ho—Farokhar, peiliaps in B.i- 
dak.-shctn, i. 42. 

Po-li-ho, Bolor ^ll^trict, ii. 2S0 
P’o-li-kiu-na—Ph^lguna month. 
Po-li-fthi-fo—Pdi svika, 
po-li-,'SC—Peisi.i. 
politeness, forms of, i. 85. 

Po-li-\ e-ro-lo — Paiuitra or .1, 

i. 17S, 179. 

P’o-lo-hih-iiio-pu-lo — Bralmiapura, 

i. 19S, and <idduion«, 241. 
Po-](>kie-fa-t’au-na — Prabhukara- 

vardilhana, i. 210. 

Po-io-ki-po-ii — Puigbodhi mouu- 
t.iiii, 11. 114. 

Pu-lo-lo—Boior, ii. 298. 

Podu-lo-kia—Patglia or Ouigha, 
town, li. 322, 324. 

Po-lo-meii—Brduiiians. 
Po-lo-ino-lo-ki-li—Biahmaragiri, ii. 
214. 

Podo-ni for Po-lo-na—Varana river, 

ii. 45 n. 

Po-iu-ni-flse (Bandras), ii. 43, 44, 

45 »■ 

po-lu-’o-ti-to-wang — Bdladityaiaj.i, 
ii. 168, I 73. 

Po ■ lo - pho - mi - to- lo, Prabbamitra, 
11. 171 n. 

]’o-lo-<i-na-shi-to-w.ing —Prascnajit 
laja, ii. 2, 3 n. 

P’o-lo-si-n.L — Vaia.^una mountain 
pass, li. 286^ 

P’o-lo-tu-lo—Saldtura. 

Po-lo-ye-kia—Prayftga. 


Po-lo-j’u—Parvati iju>na5tery, i. 68, 
69 ; li. 214 n. 

Po-lu —Pilu tree, i. 96 
Po-lu-lai or Po-lu-lo—Bolor coun¬ 
try, i. 93 ; 135.^ 

Po-iu-slia in Gandhara, i. in, 112. 
Pu-lu-kie-che-po — Bhai ukachliava 
or Bhardeh, ii. 259, 
Po-lu-sha-pii-lo—PuiusUapura. 
polyandry, i. 17. 
poiiiegi aiiates, i. 8S. 

Po-nii-lo—Pamir, u. 297. 

Po-na—Banmi country, i. ^ 

Pondud or Poiirowa, 11. 194. 

Po-m—Bhandi, mim.ster, 1. 210. 
P’o-pi-fei-kia—Bhdvaviveka, ii. 223. 
Poru.s, i. 136 n. 

P’o-sha—Paudiya month, 

Po-shi-p’o — Vasibha sufighdiaina, 

ii. 195 

P<)-sse—Persia, i. 92 n.: ii. 174 n. 
Po-szMiili—Pra'Oiiajit, ii. 3 n. 

Po-tai — BdJhl tree, 1. 106 . 

Po-tai—perhai’S the Fa-ii (Betik) 
of Hiueii T.^uing, but may stand 
for Badaksbdn, i. 101 11. 
f'O-ta-lo —Bhadra fruit, i. $8, 
Po-ta-lo-po-to—lBiadrap.idci month. 
POtaiaka (Pu-ld-lo-kiai mountain, i. 
114 n.; ii. 231 n., 233, 252 n., 
297 n. 

pO’taa —grape, i. 88. 

Po-ti—BS'lhi vihdta, i. 76 . 
Po-to-chang-na—Badakshan, i. 41. 
Po-to-lo-im-chi, Bhadrarnchi, ii. 263. 
Po-Fsu—Vakdiu or Oxus river, li. 
2S9, 292, 294. 

Po-w.uig, maupu.s, or Chang-kien, i. 
5 n., 28. 

Piabhdkaravcirddhana (Po-lo-kie-fa- 
t’.in-n.i) Chinese T.'O-kwong, 1. 210. 
Prabhauutra (Po-Io-pLo-nu-to-lo), 
Chine.se Kwaiig-yeu,died in China, 
A.D. 633, ii. 1 71. 

Prabbdpala Bddhisattva (Hu-ming- 
p’u-s.i), li. 48. 

prachikiJiina <jr circunmrnbulatioii, i. 
103 n. 

Pragbodhi (Po-Io-ki-po-ti) moun¬ 
tain, n. 114, 115. 132. 
Pragjyotisha, capital of Kamarupa, 
11. 195 n. 

Pr.ajapati (Po-lo-slie-po-ti), Cli. 

Baiig-chn, a Bhikf'huni, ii. 2, 230. 
Prajndbhadia (Pau-yo-p’o-t’o-lo), ii. 

102 U, 
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Prajudcbandra, ii. 102 11. 
Prajnupdramitd, 1. 39 ; 204 n. 
Pra^euajit laja (Po-lo-si-ii.*-hi-to- 
wang and Po-.sz’-inii), Chinese 
King-sliing-kw an, 1. 44; ii. 2 
3 in, 4, p n., 13, 20. 
prastdra {t'ak-yuen) i 123 11. 
Pratimokbha^ 1. iSl n. 

Piatyeka Piicullia (Pi-Ie-chi-fo), i. 
36, 43, 54, 67j 88 ; vehicle, j. 32 , 
79 in, 112 n.: li 209. 

Pravarasein. rdja uf Ka4inii,i. i:;Sn. 
Prayagal'i^ >-lo-ye-kia), Allahanad,!. 
230 n, ^34 ii! 

Preface to the Si-yu-hi by Chang 
Yueh, n I. 
prUas, li. 214 11. 
proces'^ion of unage?, i, 22. 

H/Do/cXais (li rioArXat's, Pu'>iik.ilavati, i. 
109 in 

Prome in Ptunui, ii, 200 in 
Pu-ho—Bokhara. 

Pu ho-i niuuiUaiiis, i. 89. 

PL^aftumiiM A\u^hiniit (l-'n-.she-.su- 
nii-lo), in 74. 

Piilakesi (Pii-lo-ki-tthe), AVe.^t-^ni 
Chalukyan king, i. 144 nn., 21311., 
li. 256 . 

Pu-ia-na-fa*mo--rui navarma, in i iS. 
Pu-lo-ki-she —Pnlake4n 
PiiUunayi—Andhra king, ii. 269 in 
Pu‘iia liver—Jumiiaor Yamuna, n37. 
Piinach (Pun-iiu-tVo) or Punat', a 
kingdom on the borders of Ka,4- 
inir, i. 162 f. 

Paiidarikavarint, for Padm^vati, i. 
204 u. 

2 niiidra, i5ugar-oane, ii. 194 n. 
Pundravaiddhaini (Pun- 11a-fa-t’aii- 
ini), Couiitiy in Bengal, li. 194. 

Pun-na-fa-t’an-na—Pundrav.ardh..ua. 

Pun-nu-ts’o—Pnnach, i. 162 f. 
punyakUds {pun - yang-i>hc-lo), Cli. 
Po-ahe and Tbieng-lu, houses of 
charity, i. 166, 19S; li 21411., 303. 
Pdrna (Yuen-muii), author ot the 
Vihlidslid, S'dbtrOj \ 162. 

Put nadhislithaiia in Kasmir,i. 15811 
Puriiamaituiyaniputia (Pu-la-na¬ 
me]-ta-li-yen-ni-fo-ta-Io), Ch. 
Mwau-t’se-tseu, i. 180, 181. 

Pui navarma (Pu-Ia-n.i-ia-tno), in 
Chinese Mwan-cheu, 11. 118, 174. 
pLiru&hapura (Po-lu-sh.i-pu-lo), now 
Peshawar, i, 32 in; 97 n., 226 n. 


Purvadia (Fo-p’u-slii-lo) monastery, 

li. 221. 

Purv.ividelia (Fo-p’o-pi-ti-ho), one 
of the four tl\ij)a.s, 1. ir. 
Pu-se-po-k’i-h—Pushpagu i. 
Pushkalavati (Po - s!i i - ki - lo - f a - ti), 
IleO/feXatDTi?, cipital of Gandhai.i* 
1. 109, III n., 112 in 
Piiashki.i 1 Pu»hkald, on of liha- 
rara, i. 109 in 

Puslipagiii (Pu-se-po-kln-li) 
laui.ij 1, 205. 

j Puskya (Po-~ha) inmitb, i, ^2. 

I Ptt-tt—ISodki tice, II. 116. 

Putlam or P.itial.i, m Ceylon, ii. 
251 n. 

R. 

Rnn V SvCuiii ? (Lo-tai-sz-pi-uii) 

1. 56 . 

Rdeli (Ho-Io-liu', iu Pacl,lk.^luVl, i. 
42 11., ii. 2S9. 

Rdgliaor Ouighd (Po-lo-lo-kiaj.11.322. 
Raliiil.i (Ho-lo-liu-lo or i.o-liu-loi, 
son of Ruddha, i. 88 ; 60, 61, iSo’ 
iSi ; ii. iS, 43, 167. 

R.rivat.n or Cliriidragiri in Suidditr.i, 
)i. 269 n. 

Raj.i l>i*ai-k.i-g,uli, ii. 66 11. 
Rajagrili.i (Ho-lo-she-ki-h-lii), Clii- 
iiese Wang-alie, 1. jio ii,, 153 ; n. 
43 > 46 , 47 »-,S5 n., no n., 149 n , 
161 11., 162, 165, 166, 167 n, 
17s n., 176, 177, iSS, iSq. 

RajagrIIni (Little), 1. 44. 
Rajainalicndri, 11. 207 11 , 209 n. 

I Rajapnri (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) or Ra- 
j.uiri, 1. 163,166 11. 

Raj i-sthaniya Sura at Valablii, ii. 
267 11. 

j r.djimi—Rajapmi. 

! P.ajuir, ii. 155 11., 167 n. 

, R.ijjana village, li. 1S4 n. 

; RajyavarddLana (Ho-lo-.die-fa-t’an- 
na), ang-tsang, king, 1, 210,211. 

! Raksbasa (Lo-ts’a), ii. 244 
I Itaksh .si (Lo-ts’a-uiu), 11.23611., 240. 

' 241. 

l.aktaviti (Lo-to-wei-ubi) sainlia- 
lama, li, 202. 

Rama, i. 109 n ; ii. 54. 

Rainaoanioor llamagiama (Lau-nio), 

1. 50 ; ii. 26 n. 

Kam.iiiya, delta of the Irdwadi, ii. 

200 U. 
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lUndaTenuv.m.i. ii. 159. 

I’l.iiijarna'1, town in Bengal, i. 26 u. 
Bapii river, ii. i n. 

valley, i. 41 n. 

ILitnadvipa (P’ao-cli’u), Ceylon, ii. 

236, 239, 240, 246. 
llitnakara (P’ao-tsi), ii. 67, 68. 
Katnakuta, ii. 67 n. 
ratndtu oi- vnbLatraya {sau-p'ao)^ the 
seven, i. 205. 

Jlatndjvali of Ba-na, i. 211 n.. 235 n. 
Pav.ina, ii. 24S n., 251 n., 252 n. 
Pidvanalirada, lake in Tioer,ii, 135 n., 
297 n. 

rLa\i river, i. i66n , 167 n , 173 n. 
Kecord?, Buddhist (Chiuesel Pilgi ■ni, 
i. 9. 

“Recovered-sight cop<p ” (Te-yen- 
hn), Ap'anetravana (Jnlien), Ap- 
tuksliivana (Onnnuighain), i. 46 u. 
lel garments interdicted, i 25. 
relics [she-U) sartra, i. 46, 59. 60, 66 
n., 16.', 161, 1S6; dnift-iou ot, 11. 
41 ; lelic ca-'kery, ii. 317, 318. 
Revata(Li-po-r>') Ay^^hul it, li. 74. 
Revelgaiij, li. 64 n. 

Rishi (Siu-zhin), li. 20S. 

Rishi-dev.i. i. 227. 
rice 1. 19; rice of Par- 

ydtra ripens in sixty days, i. 179. 
rock monastery, ii. 215 f. 

Rdlutaka (r.u-Li-ta-kia) »tiipa, 1.127. 
Rosluln in Kin-ini-to, 1. 41, 

Royal famil}". i. $2. 

RubrLupu.s, cited, i. 14 n.. 45. 
mhy dish [chin-chu), ii. 129. 
]ludrdk-«lia, a Bidhinan, 1. 138 11. 
Riil-S inuiugdn (Hi-la-»ih-min*kien), 
43- 

rupa {sih), ii. 94 n. 

Ptipa,Brahma heavens, ii. 22, 3011. 
rupadhdbi {sih-klat)^ i. 2 n. 

S. 

Sab^a>.’ (S i-poli) merchants, i. 74. 
Siihclacuhid {Sluri'j-miuy) iSCistra, 1. 
7S, 116. 153 n. 

(trl<h/'i ///y ukta ra^ ii. 

171 11. 

Saddliarma hall, i. 203; ii. 2 n, 
Saddharma Lankdvatdra ^Siitra, ii. 
251 n. 

Saldhnrina Pundarila Sidra {Fa- 
hica-king), 11. 73 n., 154. 

Sadvaba (So-to-p’u-lio), Ch. In 


cliing, laja of Ivo^al.i, v. lOO n, 
210, 212 214 f, 224 n. 

Sa-yaXa i] Kai l^vdudpfxia, i. 166 n. 
Sagh 3 .ni 4 ii or Chaghanian, i. 39 n., 
126 n. 

Sah6,lin, ii. 2 n. 

Sth.iloka (Soh-ho) world, i. 9. 
Sihawar village, i. 201 n. 
Sahet-Mahet. Sravanti city. ii. I n. 
saiksha (in Chinese Tu-waii), dis¬ 
ciple, 11. 76. 

S lil.igiri, li. 153 n. 

Siilan, Ceylon, li. 236 n. 

Saka era. 1. 57 n. 

Sakala (She-kie-lo), town in Takka, 

I. 165 n., 166 n. 193, 

Sdkeu, i. 239 n,, 240 n. 

’^akiiia —Shigntln, q. v. 

Sikra (T’i-shih) Deveiidra or Indra, 

J. 58 , 98 ; 115, 125. 18411,203, 
204, 21S; ii. 9, 12. 25. 30, 3^, 
34, 4B 59» S7 n., 123, 127, 133, 
145, 176, iSo. 

S<ikidditya (Sho - kia-lo • '0 - the - to) 
king, 1. 16S. 

y 4 kya Bodhuattva (Shih-kia-p’u-sa), 
, 93 ; li- 9 - IB 20. 

S^k3’a family, country of, i. 48 . 
Siikya maidens, 11 ii, 12. 
Sakyaputta, a title, i. 11 . 
idht [sodo], trees, i. 133; ii. 32. 

Sdhi (Sha-u*) Ayushniat, ii. 74. 
sdlii [hiaa-lxiS, olibannrn tree, 
ii. 265 n. 

Saldtura (So-lo-tu-lu), near OUind, i. 
114, 115. 

Salora district, i. 18711. 

Saniaka (Sheii-ma), son of Dukhnla 
(Julien has Sh.inmukha), i iii ii. 
Samadkij i. 55 ; 53, 162, 204; ii. 
^179,219. 

Sdnia-Jdtaka, i. 75 n., 76 ; in n. 
Samajna (Sa-nio-j<di) nioiia.'-tei v, ii. 

316. 

Sanvukand (S.i-nio-kien), i. 31 n., 

32, 33 '>•. 34 »■> 35 36 11. 

.Sam.itata or S.imut..ti (Saii-nio-ta- 
cld.i), 111 E.istern Bengal, ii. no, 
199, 200. 

Sania. 4 a,ua (^Shi-nio-she-na_, the field 
of tombs for laying the dead, i. 60. 
Samangan, town, i. 43 11. 
Sdmantuinukha-dlidrani, li. 73. 
^dmavCda {Pin'j)^ i. 79 n. 

Sambi (t'hie-mi), i. 93 ; ii. 21, 296. 
Samh 6 dhi state, ii, 131. 
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S.imb6^ha, (San-p’u-kia) Ayushma’, 
ii- 74 , 75 - 

Scl^lbu(ldila.'^^^^ (Yili-tsai-chi)—Sai- 
v4rthasi<l(Uja, ii. l6 n. 
yaml>liillisvcit .1 — (binningbain’s le- 
©tuiatiuii o£ ii. 

277 n. 

Sarngha^ assembly, i. 183 d. ; ii. 63, 
16S 11. 

smhjnana {sianrj\ ii, 94 n. 

►Sanikasya (Sang-kia-ahe) country, 1. 
39 . 

Sammatiya (Cbing-liang) school, i. 
200 11., 202. 230, 240; ii. 2, 14, 
44, 45, 67, 186, 201, 261, 268, 276, 
279, 280. 

rfa-mo-joh (Samajiia) convent, ii. 316, 
Sa-mo'kieii—Samaikand, i. 32, 34, 

35 ; 

Sauibtatci,—•Saniatata. 

Satijpali.i' (S ui-po-lio), Ladakh, i. 
178 n., 199. 

samudaya, we mciease or accum- 
mulatnni of misery fiom [^asisiou.^ 
ii. 105 ri. 

Sain\at er.i. i. 106 n. 

Samviljji (S.in-fa-shi). ii. 77 n. 
iSamyah SaiahCdhi {^an-iniao-$an' 
p*u-ti), li. 122, 219. 
Sa)'ii)piltdbhidhai mahrldaya S'cU- 
^m.'^(’0''pi-ta-mu-uiing-ching-lun), 
i. 70 ; 112 n. 

Saf/iyul'tithhidhai rna Sustra {T*’o*’o- 
pi-ta-uiu-luij) of Dbatinatr^ca, i. 
Iio. 

Saitiyuhidyama {Taa-o-han-lciny), i. 

79 . 

mnaka (she-iio-ki), hemp, i. 53. 
San.ikaNfl-ia (Siiaiig-no-kia-fo-so) or 
Sanavasiku, ])atriarcli arhat, i. 
52 ,* 53 . i 34 i>* 

Sdhchi, sciilptnre>, i. 2031?,; ii. 87. 
Saiidovve in Bunnd, Dvarap.iti, ii. 
200 n. 

Sangseus (Sahjay.i), governor of 
JlevKdKaigjLS, i. 109 ii. 

Saiighabliadra (Seiig-kia-p’o-to-lo), 
Chin. Chung-hin, i. 160,192 f., 193, 
194, 195, 196; author of the aVytt- 
ydmisdva S'dstra, i. 160. 
Saii'4hadcvi, 1. 193 n. 

San.(hadeva, translator of the Ahhi- 
dharmajndnaprasthdna S'dstraj i. 

^ 75 - . , 

sanfjhdruiiia (seng-kia-lau), 2 . 55 “•» 
74, 92, (See. 


i,ait',dnUt (seiig-k .i-clii) lobe, i. 47, 

53. 75 n-. 90; ii- 38. 
Sang-lio-pu-lo—Siiiihapura, i. 143. 
Sangk^sya—IC.ipitha, i. 202 11, 
Bang-kia—Sinih i, i. 241, 243, 244 
S 5 ug-kiado—.Sirbhala, ii. 234 r., 241 r. 
Saiig-ki.i -hiie— Saugkasya. 

Sa.ng-k’ie—Sdiikhya, li. 223 n. 
sdivj-lSio-cli asaih/kakbkikd robe. 
.S.mg-king, 1. 23 , 33 . 

Sdiiglcivvaia-tiOa, identidevl by Cim- 
mngbani with SaKala, i. 166 n. 
Saugohi, town in the Paiijdb, 1. 143 n. 
S lug-a-han, i. 23 , 27 . 

.Sang-teh—Sanci \ 1. 102 . 

Sam-iilja (Shan»ni-lo-ahe), i. 125 n., 
126. 

Saiijaui—Sangseti.'?, i. 109 n. 

Safij.iya e)—-i'dli S^n^a, 

ih J 75 » * 7 ^ 

sankaki,>ikd (sang-kio-k;) robe, i. 

47 ' 76. 

Saiikliya (.Sliig-ki’e), Ch. Sa-laHi 
sy.^teul cf philosophy, ii. 104, 223. 
Sihki.sa—Kapithu, 1. 202 11., 204 11., 
206 J). 

Sau-nin-ta*ch’<a—Samatnti, ii. iro. 
^iinnijydta-utidyaf Ji. 164. 

Sanniydta cla•^3 of books, i. 80 ; ii. 
216 II. 

S.ui'po-hojOthervviaeMo-lo-so—Sam- 
paha or ]>adukb, J. 178^ 
San-j)’u-kia—Samb6gha Ayushmat, 
ii. 74. 

sailAdra (hing), ii. 94 n. 
Ba-p.iO'Sha-ti—Saipaushadi, i. 125. 
Sa-jioh—Sab® in merchants, i. 7 i 
Sa-p’o-ho-la-t'a->i-t’o'“Sar\ di thuaid- 
cilia, li. 52, 53. 

Siiptapaina ca\e, 1. 153 n. ; ii. 156 
IJ., 161 n. 

S’aradd, fouith of the six seasons, i. 

. 72 

S na-kftpa—Sur-kuid, or airovv-well, 
li. 23 n. 

Sdran, ii. 64 n. 
t'aiayyt (i-kwai), ii. 64 n. 
Sdrangandtha, n.46 n. 

Saihind in the Satadiu country, i, 
178 II , 179 n. 

Sank-kid (I’an-tu) hike, i. 89 , 12 n.; 
ii. 297 11., 299 n. 

Sdnputia (She-ii-tseu), Pali, Seri- 

ynt, i, 38 , 39 , 59 , 61 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 
9,10,67,150,154,161,175,177 f., 
180. 
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inrira {she-li) relic?, i. 6o, 66, lOo, 
l6l; divided, ii. 39. 

Sariidth dimmer, li. 46, 48 54 11. 

JS.irpaucbadi (Sa - pao - slia -ti), She- 
yo convent, i. 125. 

Sal \ anluididdlia (Sa-p’o-ho-la-t*a-si 
school, 11. 3S 11., 52, 53, 55. 
Sat Veil thcisiddlia’s tiaia (Yiii-tsai-i- 
ch’iiig), ii^ 254. 

Sarvarthasiddlia or SamLuddbasa 
{Yih-t>ai-clii), ii. 16 n, 

Sal va^tiYiida (SU\vo-yib-tsai-yu-pu) 
school, i. 70; iS, 19, 24,49, 

174, 190, 192, 196, 224, 226, 230 ; 
ii. 1S2, 270, 27S, 299, 300; Sai- 
v^btivada books, i. 155 
^:^arvadatai'dja jdtaka {tSi-po-la'ta oi* 
Tm-iihi), 1. 124. 

Sasanka (Slie-shang-kia). Cb. Yneb, 
kiug of KcUiia.^uvaina— Naieii- 

dnigupia, i. 210 f., -I2; ii, 42, 
91, iiS, 121. 

Sattidiu (,Sue-to-c’u-lu), countiy on 
the liver Satadru, i. 17S. 

Sa - t’li - iii - &hi - f a - io — Stbun^-svara 
city, 1. 183. 

t^'aUuddniiaii'uhja (/uraJiy*pi7i), i. 

231- 

Satiaj or Satadia liver, 1. 167 u. 
173 It , 17S n. 

Sattagudai ot Herodotos ilib. iii. c. 
91) and Tharagn^li of tbe insciip- 
of I)<ii I. 61 it. 

Sattaldka, i. 30 n. 

Sattapaiuu cave, i. 153 11. , il. 156 
11., 161 n, 

Satt.iYasa or SaptaVclr^ba, i. 61 n. 
Sautiaiit!ka(Kii]g-pu) school.', 1.139, 
226; ii. 302. 

e'chools ot the Buddhists, i. So.; li. 
24, 216. 

.‘jeasotis (ritf/ra.s), sis, i. 71 72 m 

i>ik-ch(^an[j, ^i!llHlt^s crosier, i. 9611, 
Sen^-kia-pu-t'u-lo-'-S.iii^b.ihli.uh.i, 1, 
160 n. 

sat fj-L ia-ch i — sa ihjh a 11 robe, 
sesame, 11. 226 1). 

Setihsbhi—Suttishna, 1. 31 n., 99. 
seven Biuldbas, ii. 261. 
seven iu'>uiitaui laiiges, i. lO, 
seven }>ie';unis things, i. 205. 
seven seas, i. IO. 

seven tivaf-ure.-s of a holy \\ heel-king^, 
ii. 7411. 

Sewet (She-wei) town, ii. 3 n. 
Sewislan, 1. 62 n. 


Sba-ebi, great country of, i. 43 . 
s/uidubhijnd {lou-shln-thowi), 1. 149 
11., 152 II.; 11. 143 11.,^ 163. 
shadow, caveiii of tbe, i, 94, 95. 
“shadow-coveted”—name id a tem¬ 
ple, i, 47 . 

Sb.tlidheri, near the supposed site of 
Taksiiasilil, 1. 136 n. 

Sliadmnaii (Hu-lo-mo), Ili-ssar, i. 

39 

Sbdli r-Sabz— Kesb. 

Sbai-pao—stiong 01 iiatnent, ii, S7 n. 
Shaklm^ii or Shtgnan (Shi-ki-ni), i. 

41 n. 

Sba-leli, petbaps for Sn-leh—Kush- 
gbar, i. 90 . 

Sba-lo—SvUa, AMisbinat, ii. 74. 
Sba-lo'kia, <h.ubtlu!ly lestoied hy 
Julian {Mem., voh 11. pp. 439.503) 
to Sliai.ika — Clidnkai, ’ZripiKri, 
i. 57 n., 5S ij , 59 II. 

Slia-lo-li-i<»—Salaribbu ( 0 > ii. 75 * 
Snambbi? (Sbang-inij coUiitiy, li, 

296. 

Mia-mi —-^lamaneM. i, 99 . 

•>h<in — Aiiui'-ifjild, i. 79. 

>liang, i.Avertjf, li 325. 
shdivj -uid hobhanf/ — upddJiydya, 
Shaii-clmig—Giiiviaj.i, 11. 15S. 
Shang-kimi—Uttai iisOna, i. 126. 
"b.mg-im—-Sambi, ii. 2S3, 296. 

Sb iiig-niU'kia—Sainaka <^JuheLi has 
ShaninukinO, i. 111. 
Shan-ni'b'-'hi —Saniai i. 

.Snaiig-t-so-i-u —SLha\ n a school, ii. 24, 

, *33-. 

Shan-si, pru\ince, i. li. 

J^heiklipnta iiills, n. 183 n., 1S4 11. 
Sbe-kie-U)—Sukala, i. in6. 
She-lan-b’o-lo—JalaiidhaiM, i. 175. 
She-li-kio-to—Srigupta, 11. 15 i. 
Slie-li-tS'-u—Saiipiitia, li 5 » 6, 150. 
bkcih (excellenct hoise.-^, i. 20 ij., 32, 
54, 611 11. 27b. 

>Ae?i— Vedand, ii. 94 n. 

Slieu-hien—Subhaili.i. 11, 35. 
>'hcn-k\iei, peiiod, i. 84. 
>'/>cU'U/i;j-i/<in Si'um, 11. 154 n. 
Sbeii-ma 01 SUaiig-ina-kia—Satnaka 
Sbeii-nuiiH, one of the ** thiee so\e- 
1 elgli',” 1, 7 11. 
she-ibu-ki o.—Hnui i (i. 

Slieii-pLi-chau—Jainbudvipa, i. ii 11., 

30- 

Slie-se-ch’a—Jycshtha month. 
Sneii-bheii, t)t Leu-lan, probably the 
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Cherchen of ^rarco Polo, i. 12, 
24 n., 85 and note. 

Shen-she-ye—Sanjaya, 

Shen-shi—Sudatta, i. 97 , 98 ; ii. 3. 
Shen-shi—Sngatas, ii. 213. 

Shen-si, province, i. l2, 
She-shang-kia—Sas^nka. 
She-to-t’u-lu—Satadru. 

Slie-wei—SiSiVaati, i. 44 , 48 ; ii. 311, 
She-ye-si-na—Jayas^na, ii. 146. 
Sliie-iiii—Satiibi '• ]. 93 . 

Sbi-fo-kia—Jivaka, 11. 152. 

Shighnan nr Shakhnan (Siii-k’i-ni), i 
41; ii. 295. 

Shill—Sakia, ii. 145. 
shi/i — mlcyaputra ^ title, i 11. 
Sbih-kia-fo—Sakva Buddha, ii. 145. 
Shih-kia-pu*&a—Sabya Bodhisattva, 
ii 48. 

Shih-shiii’lun —• VijnCikdija XdUray i. 
240. 

ShikhnSn (Shi-k'i-ni), ii. 295. 
Shi-k’i-ni—Sbi^hnSii or ShikhiiS-n. 
Shi-lai-oa-fa*ti—Hu<iuyavail iiver, 
ii. 32 n, 

Shi-li-cli\i-ta-lo—Siiks-L^tra, 
shi-U — chdahtila, li. 7 n. 

Shi-li-lo-to—>Stilabdha. 

Shi-lo-ia-iia—Srdyana. 
Shi-lo-fa-slii-ti—Siavji'iii, ii. I. 
Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo—Siiabihidra, ii. iio, 
197 - 

Slii-lu-to-p’in-slie-ti'ku-clii — Sruta- 
viriiyatikdti. 
sh in-j —a pint, i. 

Shi-ino-Sslie-na — Sania-sana, “ the 
tield of tombs for laving the 
(hMd/’ i. 60 . 

Shlny-i-tai~Parxmdrthauitya t^uS’ 
t/a, i. 109, 172. 
i^hiiiy-'kiau-iu-shth-lun. i. 240. 
Shnig-kwan—Prac^iiajit, 11. 2. 
Shiiig-lin—.Teravana, i. 202. 
Shiiig-iin—Silirupta, 11. 131, 152, 
A^hiny-m ing — l^ahdaikhjd. 
Shing-sheu—Siilabdlia, i. 226 n. 
Sliing'tu, capit.il of Sz’chueii, i. 16 . 
Siiing-ynn—Jinivltavrihana. 
Shin-tu—India, i. 69. 

Shi-to-li'i, Shi-to-yuen, gaulen of 
Jet.i, 11. 4 n., 5* 

Shi-t’sin—Vasub.indhn, i. 172. 
Sho-kia-lo-’o-t’ie-tu—Sakraditva, ii. 
168. 

Sha — Athavia-vala, l, 79. 

—'Sz’cliuen pe^'per, -i. 265. 


' Shnmdn (Sii-man), in l\Iavaruri- 
I nahar. 

Shun, a descendant of Hwang-ti iu 
the eighth generation, i. 2 ; one 
of the fiv'e kings, 1. 8 n. 

A^ltvn - chtng - li - lu/t—XydydtiusCira 
A^dstra, i, 160, 

Shung-li, temple, i, 15 . 

•ihan-lo, higii-flavuiucd spirits, i. 
89 n. 

■ Shun-t’o—Chunda, ii, 32. 

SliU-t’o-Io—Sildra. 
Sh\vo-yili't^ai-yeou-pn—the Sarvas- 
1 tiv^da &ch<K)j, j. 121 n. 
j Suih-koh (Ile-iiiig) mountains, i. 

I 91 11. 

' Siam, called Dwaravati, i. 200 n. 

' biang — lalshcma, points? of beauty, 

I i. 103 n., 145 n.. iSS n. 

' slang — samjhdno, ii. 94 n. 

Sida liver, 1. I2 n.; 11. 304, 309. 

' Siddh^rtha, ii. 22, 226 n. 
^'Skldhavastv- {i^ih-t'an-chang), i. 78. 
bill — ruya, 11. 94 n. 

^ih-t'an-clianq and A^lh-tl-po-su-to — 
iSkhUaivabtiiy 1. 78 n. 

Sihun liver, S}r-daiya, i. 30 n., 
31 n. 

sikblinka, a learner, i. 191 n. 

! bthAiyaiivuia. li. 36 n. 
bihls, five and ten, i. 47 n, 
Siiabhadra (Shi-io-po-t’o-lo), Kiai- 
iiien, teacher of Hiiten Taking, li. 
no, TII, IT2, 171, 197. 

I Siiaditya (Shi-lo-'0-the - tub Ch. 
i Kiai-zlii, Haishavardh-ina of Ka- 
iianj, i. 210 n., 211 n., 213, 215, 

I 216, 217, 21S, 219-221 ; 11. 170, 

' , 174. I'X'. I?S, 23!. 234. 235 u- 

: Siladity.i of Ujjayiui, I. 108 11.; ii. 

! ^ 261, 267 

I SiUldirya VI. of V.d ibhi. ii. 267 11. 
j Si-laii-shan—Sdangin, ii. 249. 

! Sdis river, i. 12 n. 

\ silkworm’s egg", ii. 319. 
S'ilpasthdnaiidyd [Kiau-ming), i 78, 

15311- 

Sniiha (Sanir-kia), Biiddhicst p.itii- 
1 arch. 1. 119 n., 120 n ; legend of, 
li. 2 ’,6 f., 241 f. 

' Siiiihala (l’h!'"Se-tseii), &ion of Sim- 
' hn, king of Ceylon, 1. iSS; ii. 
241 ft'. 

j Siiiihala (Sitng-kta-lol, Ceylon, i. 72 , 
78 ; li. 133, 1S3 206, 22S 11,235 I., 
240 u., 246 f., 248 f. 
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Simbapura (Sang-ho*pn-]o), in tlie 
Paiijab, i. 143, 144 u.; in Lala, ii. 
240 n. 

simhdsana {sse-tseU'Cliwang)^ lion- 
tbrone, i. 75. 

Siraur or Chimor, ^ifiLvWa, ii. 231 n. 
binapls glcmcff, mustard seed, 1. 8S. 
Sin—Siudii river. 

Sindbu (Sin-tu), Indus river, i. 30 , 
36 , 102 ; 97, II4, 133, 134, 165, 
172 ; 11. 272, 273 275, 276.^ 
Singhalese images of Buddha, i. 52 n. 
Sing-snh-Lai—Oring-uur or “stariy 
sea,” 1. 13 n. 

Si)i-t o-lo-ni — llrldayadhiira/it^ ii. 
224. 

Sin-tu—Indus or Sindh river. 

Sm-tu country, ii. 235, 2S0. 
Si-{>i-to-f<i-la'S&e—Sveiavarus. 
Si-po-ta-ta—S'li vadata. 

Sir-i-pul, i. 4S n. 

Siieus, the, ii. 240 n. 

Sinnur iii XortU India, i. 2S6 n. 
S'lblra, the sixth sea-^ou, i. 72 n. 
Sit 4 iSi-tu), Zarafshdu rivet, 1.12,13; 
, ii- ^98, 299, 304, 307. 

Sitadrus or oatadiu river, i, 17S n. 
^Itavana, Ch. Hau-lin, ‘‘cold lurest,” 
ii. 166. 

Si-to—SirS liver, i. 90 n. 

Siun-yu, 1. 5 11. 

Sivad^va, ii. 8x n 
Sj'ivi Jdtakn, i. 125 n. 

Sivika or Sibika-iaja (Slii-pi-kia), i. 
106 , 107 ; 125, 

Si-waijg'imi—Bhim^devi, i. 11311. 
six extiaordinary eveut.s {lu-Uti), 
the six remarkable war anatageiu'^ 
that Ch'iii-ping offered to the liist 
Han ernpenir {B.C. 195), by which 
tlie latter brought the feudatory 
pnaces into subjection, i. 2. 
six {i.irts, (»r four cardinal points 
with Zenith and nadir, i, 8. 
six SLqjenjatiiral faculties, ii. 143, 
163. 

six nays of birth, ii. 214 n. 

we'terri w<ii}d (see Bret- 
schiienler's of Med. G<t>j , p. 
42), 1. 21 , 84 ; I. 
skuiidhasy 1. 161 n 

SkandkadJidtu-dyatanas (Yuu-kiai- 
king), i 95. 

Skandhadlutiu - upasthdna Sutra — 
[Weii-kia'i-chudciiifj), j. 201. 
Skandhila (So-kin-ti-loh author f*: 


the Vibhdslidprakaranapdda, Sds- 
tra, i. i6r. 

,«:kull-b{>ne of Buchlha, i. 67, 96, 97. 
Skull-bone vibani—Hidda, i. 95 n. 
^KvSai —Skytbiaus, i. 148 n. 
Skythian invadc-rs—Yrljjis, i. 16. 
Snowy Mountains (Himalay.ts), 1. 11; 
Hindu-Kuah, &c., i. 49, 50. 52-^5, 

64, 90, 135, H 3 . 177, 199,' 11- 9 -’, 

So, II9, 127, 155, 188 ; Little, 36. 
Sn»)W5’-uionntciin-nien — Tnkhat .us ' 

—oatTroy, Subbavastu or Snat lisci, 
T. 120 n., 126 n. 

Diiaroy, SiishOma, Suvaina, 01 Suhan 
river, i. 145 n. 

Sogdh, i. 34 n. 

So-liing—Achaia or Achala arhat, 
ii, 21S. 

S'»-kiu-ti-lo—Skandhda. 
siddieis, 1. 82, 87. 

So-li—ChOla, li. 249 n. 
So-lm-teu-pim-teu-hi, “the prince 
who seizes and hold.") firmly,” title 
of a king, i. 100. 

Sona Kolivita and Sdna Kutikanna, 
ii. 1S7 ij., 1S9 n., 254 n. 

Sonaka arliat. i. 53 n. 

Sdubhd.ndur, 11. 156 n. 

S‘'ion, town on the Ganges, i. 201 n. 
So-to-p’o'ho—Sud\aharuja. 

2ond<7TOS liver, i. 126 11. 

Spliituvaras, Juhen's restoration of 
Si*j>i-to-ia-lo-s>e, i. 61 n. 
sphatiha (pWAf), I'ock crystal, ii. 
. 278. 

Siainana (Sha-menh i. 68, 71, 76; 
, 85, 89,^ &0. 

Snimana’s clothing, j. 76. 

Sra-va, Snlvasta, king, 11. i n. 
i-rdvaka fciiing-wen}, a disciple, ii, 

^ 142, 14?- . 

Srdvancb (.^hi-lo-fa-na), mi>nth, i. 72. 
Sia-vasti (Sill - lo - fa - sih - ti), ni 
Cliniese She-Wei, city, i. 44 , 48 ; 
106, 240 ; in I, 3, 14 n., 18 n 
kreshtjit {shang-chu), nieichant chief, 
ii. 125. 

Srigupta (.Shedi-kio-to). in Chine.Mj 
Slung-mi, king, i. 10; li. 151, 

Siiii.u-f>Iia er.i, i. 210 n. : li 81 n. 
Siihatta, Sdhet district, ii. 195 n. 
Sukritati(She-]i-ki-li-to-tj), 11.306 n. 
.Stikshetra (Shidi-ch’a-ta-lo), la 
Burma, ii. 200. 

"■liiabdli.i (Shi-h-lw-to), i. 226. 
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Siiaiagar, in Kasmir, i, 15811. 
Sringa, i. 113. 

&r6tdpanna (Sse-l'o), 1 . 49 , 61 . 
Srughna (Sii-ln-k’in-iia), or Sugli, 
distiict, i. 186 f., 187 11. 
Srutavjiiisdtikoti (Slii-lu-to-p’iu-she- 
ti-ku-chi) Bhiknhu, Ciiint-se Wen- 
urh-pih-yih, ii, 187 f., 254, 258. 
Sse — Yajur-veda, i. 79. 

8»e-che—Maitr^ya, 11. 47. 
Sse-yeh-hu, a Turkish KhSn, i. 45 n. 
striff (religiou&i), Jiikkala or hkal-kha- 
ram^ i. 96 11, 

Stbdii 44 varci (Sa-L’a-ni-shi-fa-Io), in 
^Nurtheiu India, i. l8^ f., 186 n., 

1S7. 

Stbavira (Shang-tso-pii) school, ii. 

24, 133. 104= 199. 229, 247, 260. 
Sthirauiaci (Kui-hwui) Sthavir.i, 11. 
171, 26S. 

stone (metallic), Chinese ttou-$hi!i, 

i. 51 - 

sHpa, i. 55 n., 61 n., &c. 

8u(iot()S ui SwaD liver, i. 109 n. 
Suhbadra (Su-po-t’o-lo), Chinese 
Shen-hien, 1. 52 ; ii. 35, 36. 
Subhavastii (Su-p’o-fa-su-tu), rivei 
in Udydna, i. 120, 121 11., 122, 
126 n., 135 u. 

Subhtiti (Su-p'u-ti), Chinese Sheu* 
hien, a devotee, i. 204, 205. 
Suddna Jdtaka, i. 75 u. 

Suddua (Su-ta-ua), in Chinese Shcn- 
yn. Prince Visvdntara, i. 112, 
113. 

Sudanta, a Pratycka Buddha, i. 
II2 n. 

Sudatta (Su-ta-to), in Chinese Sheii- 
shi, i, 44 , 46 , 98 ; ii. 3-5, 10; 
hil], ], 97, S8. 

Suddhavasa-deva (Tsing-kiu-tien),ii. 

, 30, 114. 

Suddh6dana-raja (Tsing-fan-wang), 
1. 67 ; ii. 14-17, 21-23, 5 “> 

151, 226 n. ; iLiiucd j^ahice of, 

. i. 49 . 

Sudra (Shu-t’o-jo) caste, i. 82; ii. 
90, 272. 

Su-iVU-iia-kiu-tado—Suvarnagotra. 
Suhdn, Suohdma, Udiavos river, 1. 
145 n. 

Suhrldalcl'haj a work, ii. lOO 11. 
sugandhikd rice, ii. 82 n. 
sugar-cane, i. 163. 

Su'jata^ (Siu-kia-io), in Ch. alien- 
shi, 11. 213. 


Sugli or Siughna (8u-lo-k’iu-na), 1. 
1S6 11. 

suk —births, i. 100. 

suh-mai —spring wheat, i. 50 n, 

Su-ho-to—Svat. 

suicide, L 232, 234. 

Sui dynast}', 5S1-61S A.D., i. 18; 8 n. 

Sukhdvati pal.^dl^^•, 1. 134 11. 

i-v.kla'^kJta {pC'ftn,, light fort- 
night, i. 71. 

Sn-Ia-a<i-t’aiig-tia — Sur.istliana, ii. 
277. 

S«i-li, ancient name of Kie-sha, i. 
38 ; ii. 306 n. 

Sultan pur—Taniasavana, on tlje 
Gbuiati river, i. 173 n., 175 11., 
177 n., 181 11., 237 ij. 

Su-lu-k’m-iia—Si tighiia. 

Sdui.i (Su-nio-she), a Naga, i. 126. 

Suuiana or Sarnana, a dOva, 1. 126 11. 

Suiiiddha Eodhisatlva, i. 92 n. 

Sumdru, Mount, i, 10 ; li. 162. 

Su*mo-she—Shma-nag.i. 

Sun, lived under the Eastern Hans 
(25-220 A.D.), i. 4. 

Suna, a spun, i. 62. 

Suuagir, Sunahii, or Sunaghir (Su- 
na-lii-lo) mountain, i. 62; li. 

^ 284. 

Sundari, a courtesan, i. 46. 

Suii-god, SCn}a y>i Adina, i. 273; 

^ ii, 274, 300, 301. 

Su-nian—Suman, i. 40. 

Su-nu-li-slii-fci-lo — Shnurisvaia, 
capital of Langala, ii. 277. 

Sung-Yun, pilirriin, i. 15 tf., 81; his 
mission, 81-108. 

Su-p'o-fa-su-tu—Subhavaaai, i. 121, 
122. 

Su-po-tk)-lo—Subhadra. 

Supiubuddli.i, father of Maya, 11, 
23 D. 

Su-p’u-ti—Subbilti. 

S'dnitigama Sutra, 60 n.; ii. non., 

. 1541'- 

Sdraseua, Prince, ii. 8l n. 

Sdrasenaka, di-^tiict, i, 179 n. 

Siiiashtia or Sorath (Su-la-ch’a), ii. 
268, 270. 

Surasthiiiia (Su-la-sa-t^ang), capital 
of Persia, 11. 277, 

Surat, ii, 102 n. 

Surkh-ab or VakIl.^h liver, i. 39 n. 

Surkh-ab (South) or Kunduz 
i- 43 “• 

Surkhau iiver, i. 39 n. 
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Surkliav river, i. 56 n,, 91 n. 

^jurkh-rud river, 1. 56 u. 

Surkh-but, one of the Bdnaiyau 
images, i. 51 n. 

Sur-kuia—^ara-kflpa, ii. 23 n. 

►Silrp^raka, Supaia, in the Ivonkan^ 
1. iSl 11. 

Surya-d4va (Su-li-ye-ti-p’o) or Adit- 
y,i. n iSS, 274n. 

Sn-'iriia, king, ii. 2 11. 

Su-ta—Siidarta, ii. 3 n. 

Su‘ta~lan-Csaivj — '^iltraPitakn. 

>uhas {/.■in/), ]. 73, So. 

Siiti'a Pltaka (Sii-tadan-t's ingh i. 
155; ii. 164; t^iwera iii lioiiuur 
of the, 1 38. 

Sutrisbna (Su-tu-li'Sse-na), i. 31, 
32 11., 100, 

Su-ta-li->se—Siitri>hna. 

yuvainaulihmi—Burma. 

Sii\ arnagbtra (Su-hida-na-kiu-ta-lo), 
in Chinese Kin-'hi, i. 199. 

Suvastava-di, ii. 2S1 n. 

Su-yeh, Chu or Chui, river and 
town, i. 19 ; 26, 27. 

SviU (Su-bo-io), i, 31; 109 n., 11911. 

Svirdmbaia Jams. i. 144 n. 

yve'.ipura (iShi-iei-to-pu-lo), ii. 75, 
76. 

S\erav.nas pSi-pi-to-fa-]a-s$e), i. 61, 

95 n- 

S\fi'.vu-.h, the Persian, 11. 301 n. 

Syr-dana, Sihilu orJaxaites river, 
i. 27 11., 2S 11., 29 11, 30 n , 31, 
I^S, 90, 93, 96, 97. 

S/Zchiieii (Sliuhh piovince of China, 
i. 10; ii. 198. 


T, 

Ta-cm’a-siiI'Lo—T akshasiU, 
Ta-chong-pu—!!\[aha'ahghika .school, 
i. 121 n., 162 ; li. 287. 

T.idwa (To.\\.ii)j biirhplace of Kil- 
sy.ipa Buddha, 1. 48 
Tagaoj v.dley in Kapi.^a, i. 54 n. 
T.i-liia—Baktria, i. 37 n,, 38 n.; ii. 
222 n. 

T:u-H 111, Einpi ess Dow.iger, i, 84 . 

T ai d\siiiig, Empeior, snrnamed 
AVen-w.ujg'ti, a.d. 627-649, j. 
I n., 2, 6, 

taksimna (ta-t’sa-na), a measure of 
tirn*-, I. 71. 

Takshasild \Chu-cii’a-sld-lo), Taxila, 


i. 32 n.,' 136 f., 137 n., 13S, 140 
n., 143 n., 145; ii. 302, 303, 309. 
Takshasiladi, 11. 275 11. 

Takshasir^, the “severed head,” i. 
138. 

Taklit-i-Bhai, i. 114 n. 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, mountain in Kas- 
inira, i. 158 u. 

Taki, vdllage in Pahjab, i. 143 n. 
Takka (Tsih-kia), the coimtiy of 
the Bahikas, i. 164, 165, 166 n., 

167 n., 173 “• 

li. 1S4, 255. 

I Ta-la-kieii—Ta i;vdii. 

Tal.is liver, 1. 29 11. 

Talikan in fkidakshiin (Mnng-kin), i. 
42 n , 43 «- 

Talikan (Ta-la-kien), on the borders 
of Khuia^an, i. 48 and note. 
T.i*li-lo—DanI, i. 134. 

^ Ta-Iiii—Mahavana sahgbdfama, i. 
124. 

Ta-lo-pi-ch’a—Dravida, ii. 228. 
Tii-lo-s.se—Taras. 

Ta^uaXtr^/y, T-iuiahtti or Titmraliptf 
(Ta-mo-li-ti)—Tamluk [q. r.), li. 
200 n. 

I Tainasavan.i (Ta-ino-su-fa-na)—Sul- 
tiiupur, i. 173 n., 174, 176 n.j 
Convent, i. iSl n. 

Ta-ini—Termed. 

Taitihik, 'J aiui.ilipti, in I>en;,uil, i. 

71 , 72 ; III n.; ii. 186, 200. 

Ta -1110 • kill • ti — Dharrnakoti or 
Ol».innagu()t.<, .1 Sham.in, i. 76 . 
Td-uio-po'lo-ii’u-sa — Jjharmapala, 
li. 229 11. 

Ta-mo-sih-ceh-tl—Termistat,i.4i n.; 
ir. 292, 296, 29S. 

Ta-mo-sU“fa-na — Tdmasavana, i, 

TiUur.dipti (Taii-rno-li-ti), h. 200. 
T.iii-Chu, S(>n of the Kmperor Yao, 
i. 8 n., 10. 

T’amr, Emperor, i. S; kingdom, 
7. 8 n., 9, 9 11., 16, 216, 217. 
r*.iiig(-fci) - X cio, one of the five 
kiiig<, i 8. 

T’ang Hii.iu T.'Ung, Empeior, a.D. 

7 * 3 - 75 b, I 4 
Taiigut, Tanggod, tribes of Tibetan 
blood, j. 57 n., 58 n. 

T.in-ino-li-ti—'rami all pti, 11. 186. 
T.in-t.i-lo-kia—O.ttil.doka, i. 112 n. 
'I’iUitia, writings, 1. 155 n. 

Tao-chmg, pilgiim, i. 23 , 26 , 31 , 33 . 
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Taf)-Yung, pilgrim, i. 103 , 104 , 105 , 
108 . 

Tapoban—Taptapani, “hot water," 
ii. 147 n. 

Tara Eodhisattva, i. 96 ; ii. 

103, 174. 

Taras (Ta-lu-sse), 1. 19 ; 2S, 29 n. 
Taiavati, ii. 103 n. 

Tarim river, i. 12 , 13 , 25 n. 

Tartar (Hu) )uIlcuiiis, 1. 19 . 

Tartars, i. 103 , 105 , 108 . 

Tashk.ind (Slu-kwo and Che-shi), 
1. 19 . 

Ta-tbsin—Dakshma 1 Deklian) coun- 
try, i. 68, 69 . 

Tcliiiia foi China tenijile, i. 19 . 
ten good qualities, i. 55* 
teu-po-svei — da^ahala, n. 75. 

TengUiz lake, 1. 13 ; 17 **., 52. 
teoiL — u nn-dsure o£ ten pints, i. 

45 «• 

teou-shih, meiallic stone, i. 51, S9. 

166, 177, 197. 19^; 45 4(^1 

174 n. ^ 

Termed (Ta-mC, i. 38, 39 n. 
Tniiiistat Cha-uio-siii-teli-ti), j. 

41 n.; ii. 202. 296, 29S. 

Tersa (Taras ?), iiver and town, 1. 

29 11. 

TetragOnis, i. 9^ n. 

Th^ikau or Talikdii, 1. 4- ”• 

Thai Taung or T'ai Taung, »iunained 
Weu-w<aig-ti, Kniperor. i. 6. 
'riiakui'i dyn.i;5t\, 11. Si 11. 

'i'liil;i 44 vaia, Sdidne-SVaiM, i. lS3n. 
thaufj-b, tiee, ii. 265. 

Thaiekhcttaril, Buimt'se form of 
Siik&iietiM, near Piunie, n. 200 11. 
Thatagu>h.of the Cuiieif<*im in^cnn- 
tiuiis, the JSatt.igudai of Herodo- 
tos, i. 61 11. 
hi —[lei^uniiion, 1, S8. 

Thien-siii—^ a-'obaudhu, i. 105 
tnirty-two niaiks of a Buddlia, i. 
I 11. 

Tiiousand springs — !Myu-bulak, 1. 

27, 2S, 29 n.; 11. 2S8. 
three jeweb, 1. 50. 

xhree 2>itctkas, ii. 75 - 

three pieciuus objects of woraliip, 
i. 79 . 

thiee piecious ones, the, i. 64 . 
thrtf sacied n.inies, i. 79 . 
tiii'ee sovereigns, tne. 1. 7 n., 8. 
three species of knowlelge, 11. l6j. 
three vtdyus, 11. 75; 


three worlds, i. I n. 

'UtaffTavTjs or Chashtana, king, ii. 
270. 

Tibet, i. 135 n. : Little, i. 15 . 
Tibet.ins—Fan tribes, i. 173 n. 
Tibetan cannibaii.>iii, i. 14 n.; tiibes, 
Tanggod, i 57 n., 5S n. 

Tieh-lo—Tirabhukti (Tirhut) i. 91 : 

old land or the Vrljjis, i. 16. 
TTeii-cliu—India, i. 69 . 

Tien-kwan—Devasena, i. 191 n. 
Tien-ti—^IndiM, i. ill. 

Tih-hwui — Gnn itiiari, li. 171. 
Tili-kwong—UunaprahlM, 1. 191. 
Tiiada, Tiladaka, or Tiatia, (Ti-lo- 
sbi-kia) convent, in 102, 102 in, 
103, 136 n. 

Ti-lo-.-ln-kia—Tilada. 

Ti-iia-po—Dinava, in 278. 
tindula [dun-t'n-kia) fiuit, i. SS. 
tut-bSC — h.irmaduna, in 96. 

—i)|va BOdhisattva, ii. 97, 
210, 227. 

Ti-p’o'>i*iia—T!e\u-^rni, i. 191. 
Ti-p’«>-to-tt>—Lcs.uUitj, in 150, 201. 
Tiiabhukti (Tieli-lo), Tiiliut, 1. 16 , 

91 . 

'I'ii thakas(Wai-tao),hi.retiC'.ii. 35 in, 

. 2S4, 2S5. 

'ri--jliili—Sikra or Indra, in 176. 
Ti-'livai ak.^iiitii (Ti - shi • lo - eh'.i), 
second wife of Asdka, i. 141 in 
Ti-wei, town t. the noith-weat of 
Eaikb, 1 46. 

TiZ-d'n, affluent of the Yeikiang 
liver, 1. 90 n. 

'I'o-clnng, pilurnn, i. 45, 71. 

Tokd, town, 11. 255 in 
Tokhan (Tu-ho-lo), Toxctpot, n 20 in, 
37 n. ; in 62 in, 2S6, 2S7, 2SS. 
Tokharistan — TuLlnua, i. 37 in 
To-li, country—valh-y i>f 'I'a-li-lo i>f 
Hiuen Tsiang, Daid countiy, 1. 29 ; 
i. 134 n, 

To-lo—Tara Codlii'atrv.i, in 103, 
174; temple, 1. 96 . 

To-hj-po-ti—L)\aiMi'ati, ii. 200. 
To-na-kie-t&e-kia—Dhauakataka, in 

220 f. 

T’oiig-^heu—Kumar alabdha (‘ywiith 
leceived’), n 139 in; 11. 304; Jiu.i 
Eodhisattva. ii 2lS 11. 
tooth, Buddha’.-', i. 45, 67, 02. 
Tooth-brush baiighaiauiu, i. 08. 
Topur or Topera, on the Yamund 
river, i. 1S7 m 
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Tii-u'ai—Tadua, birtbplace of Kd- 
syapa, i. 48. 
towns, Indian, i. 73. 

TO'Ving, a Siiarii.in, i. 99, 
traditional knowledge of the pre- 
cexjt>, i. 70. 

Trayastriiiitias (To-lo-ye-teng-ling- 
be.i\rn, j. 20, 39, 40, 44; 
202, 205 n.; ii. 4, 69 ij., 87 n. 
trees, ?. S8. 

tiee or tlie i.ither in-law and of the 
&on-in-i.i\v, n. 83 11. 

Triku/idii.-^cd/'a, ii. i u. 
triynans, ; 7 n. 

Trqylialu (San-i’sang), i. 6 ; ii. 164, 
247 n. 

TiipitakiU'bana — Hiueii 1 slang, 

]. 2, 

irii (itnnni, li. 168 n. 

trividyds — thivefobl knowledge, i. 

105 u., 142, 152 11., 163. ^ 

Ts.igliau Ashil'.intu, or Kliadatu- 
bulak, town, i. 13 n. 

V^a-)ic(, — hhci/i't, u 71. 

Ta.ui-km-ch’u —Tsaukftta countiy, 
ii. 125. ' _ j 

Ts'a-'o-pi’tU’mo-J lUi — Snutf/uktahhi- 
dhanna i^'ihtra, i. no. 

Ts'i-ti-ll —Kahattnv.if-, i. S2. 
fsaii —tlate fniit, i. 88 
Tsuukiit\ iTsvi-kn-cli'.i or Tsu-ly, 
i. 62 ; li. 125, 2S2, 2S3. 

T’se-'‘ln—Main eM\, u 119, 143. 
T’se-li—Maitiioala raja, in 213. 
Tseu-ho country,—jnoUddy Yar¬ 
kand, I. 14, 27. 

T’seu-ini—K.'iliunad^v.t, ii. 284. 
Tsie-kii— ancient; uaine of Cko-kiu- 
kia, 11. 307 n. 

Tsiii-kia—T^kka. 

T.dh rock (T^ih-sliili-sUan), i. 13. 
Tsih-chiiidnn—Tattvisundtaija f^'us- 
tra,\. 162. 

Tsin, king China, ii. 198. 

T&’m dvna^tv, 1. 2l6, 217. 

Tft’in land, f. 25, 29, 33, 

Tain - chiug - kn^ - ^haii—‘ mountain 
leading tt) jieilect intelligence,’ 11. 
H4 n. 

Tsing lake—Is.>vk-kul or Teinuitii, 
i. 19;25. 

Tsing-chau, town, i, 18. 83. 
'J'.sftig-leu — PujitiaMhc, i. 214 n. 
T''ing-j)ui — Blutvaviveka, li, 223 

n, 

Taing-tu teinjde, i. 18. 


Tsing-t’ii—“pure laud”sict:on of 
Buildhi-ts, i. 227 n. 

Tsioh-li (Feou-timii) p.igoda, i. 103 , 
104 , 106 . 

Tsi-ahi—Sarvadata hiitn, i. 124. 
Tso-/ua, J'so-la-kia^ peiiod of lesr, 

i. 73. 

fso-nio — kshauma^ i. 75. 

Tbo-iuoh—city, piobaidy the Ki-nio 
of Hineii T-^iang, i. 85 . 

T&o-t&’ze, j. 95 . 

Tsui'.'‘hiiig-t.'ieu—Jiimputia, ii. 275. 
Tsn-ka-ch’a. or Tsu-li—T.-saiikuta, 11. 
282,2S3. 

is any —liglit green, i. 52 n. 
T'ennn-Inu niouiitauis, i. 14 , 15 , 27 , 
29 , 89 , 93 ; 5. 25 n.. 37, 4 h 5 ^* 
119 I).; n. 2SS, 290, 297, 299 n., 

^ 300, 304 _ ^ 

TsCi-taai—Isvur.i, au autlnn-, i, I12 
n. 

I T.^Q-tsai-fien—lA'araddra, ii. 233. 
Ts’z’-li—M.iittibala, i. 127. 

Tu-faii—Tibet, i. 199 n. 

Tnh-kiueh—Huns, ilaatern Tuiks, 

i. 85 ; 20, 2$, 30, 57 1). 

Tn —Tukiiilra country, i. 37 ; 

ii. 62, 03, 286-2S9, 29r, 292, 296, 

_ 302 n., 325. 

T’ui-f.m — “ sending - back - the- 
crowd ” f.t\^{u, 15 . 1^3. 

Tnkatn (T^su-iia-hi-io'') mountain, i. 
62 n. 

Tukliiira (Tu-ho-lo) countiy, i. 29 ; 
37 , 39 "-, 49 - 50, 54 . ; >>• 

62 n., 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
302 u., 325. 

Tu-kuieli—a Turk, li. 2S5, 2S6, 
Tulakucln, ii. 2 11. 

T'u-lu-U’o-po-tn — Dhruvapata, ii. 
267. 

'Pnn-hw.ang, town south of tlie Bu- 
lunghn uver, i. 12 , 13 , 15 , 24 5»., 
26 n., 84 . 

Turfaii {l\..w»-cdiaijg\ cay'itid of the 
Uigliur country, j. 13 ; 17 n. 
tnrquans —luw'es, i. 2u 11. 

Tuiiva. SHii.x[>y (>f Baktri.i, i. 37 n. 
Talks, i. 37 1!., 3$, 40, 45 ; li. 288, 
290, 296. 

Turks, Ka-itcru (Tuh-kmeh), i. 85 . 
Tuik Khan, i. 39 n. 

. Tuikhtra (Tu-ho-lo), ii. 62. 

I Tnrkisfcan, town of, i. 28 n., 29 n. 

I turmeric (yo-^’fn), i. 120 ; f^j-chu^ i. 
1 14S. 
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Ttir or Tiiian, i. 37 n. 

Tusbara or Tukhaia, i. 37 n. 
Tu&liita (Tu-fei-to) heaven, i. 29 , 78 ; 
^34' 155? 191? 226, 227, 228 D.; 
ii. 225. 

Tush Kuighaii, ii. 299, 301. 


U. 

U-CHA —Ocli kingdom, ii. 288. 
XJ-cii\i—Udia or Orissa. 

U-ching or U-chan^-na—Udv^na. 

i. 89 , 93 , 95 , 99 , 101 , 108 ; Il8. 
Uchh, ii. 265 11. 

U-chi-yen—Ojiyana, ii. 72. 
Udakbanda (IJ-tu-kia-hau-eh’a), O- 
iiind, 1. 114, 118, 135. 

Udaya, ii. 85 11. 

Udayagin in Ori&sa, ii. 20511., 23711. 
Ud^yaua (U-to-yen-na), Ch. (Jhn- 
’ai, king of Kosanibi, i. 20; 235 ; 

ii. 4, 322. 

Uday^sva, li, 85 n, 

Udayibliadra, 11. 2 n. 

tJdita (U-ti-to) king of North India, 
i. 176 n. 

Udra (U-cli’a) or Odra, Orissa, ii. 
204 f. 

Udra Rilniaputra (Tou-tan-lan-tseu 
or U-teu-lun-tseu), li, C4 i-io, 
140, '41, 142 11. 

uduiiib'iva (svu-t’au-po-lo) fruit, fig, 
1. SS, 163. 

Udy^na, or Ujjilua (U-cliang or U- 
cbaiig-tia), 1. 16 , 30 , 89 , 93 ; 95 11., 
IiS, 119, 12011,, 126, 131, 134, 
149; 11 21. 

Uh-po, a Rl-ihi, i. 99 . 

Uigburs (Hu) people, ii. 302, 326. 
Hjaiii village, i. 199 n. 

Ujiyana (U-chi-yen), ii. 72. 

Ujjana lur U<lyana, i. 93 n., 
119 11. 

Ujjanta or Ujjayanta {Yuli-chen- 
to), Giinar hilj, 11. 269. 

Ujjayini (U-she-yen-iia), ii. 251 n., 
270, 271. 

unbeliever^ {ivai-l(iii), i. 91 n. 

I 'loacii'ta S'dstra ( U-jjO-ti-sho\ i. 155. 
UpSdhvaya (s/taiij/and lLO’slian(j),V\. 
169 n. 

Upagujita (Yu-pu-klu-to), in Chinese 
Kin-hu, and Japanese Uva-kikta, 
fourth patriarch, i. 182 ; ii. 88 n , 
89 n-, 93 , 273 - 


UpSli (Yeu-po-li), i. 49 ; 180, iSl; 
li. 164. 

updsahis {ii^r-oso-lcla), pure men, i, 

33 ; Si ; 11. 146. 

updsikd {u-po-sse-kia), a lay disciple, 

i. Ill n. 

Upi^n (U-pi-na). capital of Parsu- 
sth^-ia, 11. 2S5. 

U-po-ti-sho — Up'idtka S'd^tra,i. 15^. 
imyt —hair circle, topknot, i. i u., 
67 n. 

XJi.i.sa (^^ u-Ia-shi), Ur.isi. ’'A.pcra or 
Ovap(xa, in Ilazaia, i. 147. 
Uratiube, Uiati])p.i, ui Ura-tape, i, 
31 n. 

Uravdva. ii. 46 n. 

Uiavilva-Kasyapa (Yeu-leu-p’in-lo- 
kia-she-po), n. 130, 131. 
dj’tia — pediao, hair circle, i l. 
Uiuk-tau mounrains, i. 27 11.. 29 n. 
U-sha—Oeh, ii. 304. 

U-she-yen-na—Ujjayini, ii. 270, 
ushuUha, C\\. Fo-tin<j’ko, skull-bmie 
like a lotus leaf, i. 96; n. 249, 
252. 

U^ii-turfan, town, i. 24 n, 

Usinara, kine, 1, 125 n. 

Usira, a mountain in Kasmir, i. 
134 n. 

Uda-lodan-sha'Clia —Uttaid^hdclha, 
month, ii. 15. 

U-ta-lo-si-na—Uttar.isil'ia, i. 132. 
U-teu-Un-tseu — Udra-Hainaputia, 
Ji. 130. 

Utkaki, Odi.i or Oiisc,.!, 11. 204 n. 
U-to-kia-han-ch’a — Udakbandi, i, 
iiS. 

U-to-yen-iia—King Udayana of Kau- 
sdinbi, ii. 322 

Utpal^ Bhik'-huni, traiiftfoi ined into 
a Chakiavaittin king by Buddha 
i. 40 , 41 . 

Utpalavarna, (Lin-liw’ci-aih), a Bhik- 
slumi, 1. 204, 205. 

Utrhslita—Suti islina. 

Uttara (Wu-ta-loj, au Arhat, ii. 
227. 

UttaradharmaorDhai inott ira, foun¬ 
der of the JSautrantika school, i. 
^ 139 - 

Uttaia KO-5 da, oounti\, ii. i n. 

L ttardsufhja (Yu-to-Io-s'tng-kia), i. 
47 - 

Uttaras^na (U-ta-lo-si -na), Ch. 
Shang-kmn, king ('f Ud\a,na, 1. 
17 ; 126, 127, 131, 132, 133. 
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Uttaia'liadlin {U’-ta-lo-*Aii-slia-cli a), I Varana (P’o-lo-na) river, ii. 44 n., 
month, li. 15, | 45. 

Uttardyanii^ northern march of the ; Vaiaiia or Varnu (Fa-la-na) district, 
sun, i. 71 1), ii. 2S1. 

Uzbeks, i. 49 n. Vaianasi (P’o-lo-ni-sse). See Ba- 

iiaias. 

Y, Varasena (P’o-lo-si-na), ii. 2S6. 

Vais.ikh river, in Badaksb^n, i. 42 n. 
Vaieiiaha hill, i;5 11., 156 n., ' VarJids [Xu-hIlI) —rainy season, i. 

181 n. I 72 n. 

Abiibhil'liika sect or school, i. 105 Vaianta —spiing, i, 72 n. 

n.. non., 139 n., 193, 194. | Vdsaiadattd, n. i n. 

Vdipuhja-parutirvdna Stitra, i. 71. Vash[)a (Po-fu), li. 55 11. 

Vaiibchana {ib-lu-che-na), Aihat, 1. j Yasibha (Pu-.vbi-|)'u) aaughaiaina, 
87; ii. 312. ii. 195, 

Vaisakha (Ffi-she-khe) month, i. 72. Va»niapura or Balni.ipura, Reinaiid’s 
ii, 33. 122. re.^toratioii of Pi-chen-p’o-pu-lo, 

Vaica Biljnut', i. 209 n. 11. 272 n. 

Vaisali (hVi-she-li), country and Vabsd, season of retieat, ii. 161 n. 
City, 1. 52, 63,54, 55, 78; ii. 66, ; Vasubcindim Bodhisativa (Fu-su- 
67, 68 n., 69, 7011., 72,73, 74, 75, I faij-tbo), in Chinese Shi-shin-p’u- 

76, 77, 81, 97, 98, 100, 164 n. I sa, Thit*n-*iii t)r Shi-sin ; author 

16511., 1O6. j of iha Ahhidharii\a-I 6 i>h<i !<u.btra: 

Vaisravana-dova (Pi-sha-men) Kn- soinetiine.s called the 2Qtl] Patii- 

b6ra, i. 14; 44, 45, 59, 191 n.; li. aicli (Boyd’s A'dytMianda, }'p. 

_ 309, 311, 62, 63, 67}, 1. 98, 105, loS, 

Va'sya (l'Vi-*be) ca-ste. i. 82, S9. HO n., 120 n., 160, 168 n., 

Vai.^y.i, perh.ips for Vaia.a, 1. 209 n. 172, 191, 192, 193-197,225-229, 

vntmlcai a twig, i. 68 n. 236; 11. 262, 263, 26S n. 

Vajji^ or Vajjiai)', n. 66 n., 6S n., V.isuniitra (Phu-shu-ini-todo), in 
77 11., 7811. See Chinese Shi-yn, i. 10511., 109, 

V.ijia (Fa-sliedo), ii. 170. lion., 154 f.; 11. 26811. 

Yiijiridichli'dikd, 1. 20411. catS'irn {scu}, > year, i. 71. 

Vrtjradhijdna lor Vairabaniddhi, ii. Vaya Rtshi, j. 209 n. 

219, Veda >Xdi-tras \FtL-t'o), four, i. 79. 

Vajr.ipdni (Chi-kin-kang)—Indra, i, thlnnn {dan), n. 94 n. 

52 ; 122; ii, 22, 36, 225, 226; eight velnclea, the five, i. 79 n. 
Uijiapdn.'*, 11. 22 . ^eiigi, prob.ddy Vihgila, 11 217 11. 

Vajrapdin dhdrard (Chi-king-kaiig* ' Ve'Uivan.a (Cliii-lin) vihaia ‘bamboo 
^t'o-io-iii), 1). 225. g.iiden,’ li. 43, 161, 165, iSS. 

Yajra scuixddhi, ii, 11411., 116, 219 Venu-5-inountanis,Fen'sbeig,n.225 n. 
vajrdsoaa {lin-'kany-ibo), iinperish- Ve^santara (Pe-lo), Prince Sndana, 1. 

abj»' throne, 11 114,116. 17,93; 11211. 

V.ikli.-,lt 01 Sinkh-db rivei, i. 39 n., Yhsantara Jutaka, i. 17, 98; 213 n. 

41 Vibhdshd {Pi-p‘o~bho). li. 307, 

^ akkiiLi or Vakula, a Stliaviia, ii. Vtbhdshdiirakarunapdda F'dblrii^ 

iYkunrf'b.'C-fdn-pi-pt'o-dia), i. 161. 

\ akula (Pu-kliu-lo), a Yakslia, ii, \ ibkdshd [Pi-p'o-slLadmi)^ 

*9® by I^Linoi liit.i, i. 105, 

Vak^im (Po-t’»u}, Uxas livei, i. 12; II7 j 153, 191, 192; coinnieiitiiry 

ii. 289 n., 292. on, by Pfinia, i. 162. 

ValahliL (Fa-la-pi), i. 16; ii. 266 f., VibkdshCi Ndltra, of Stilabdha, i. 

268, 269. 226. 

Varaha lldiira, i. 202 n.; ii. 200 11. Vichavapnra, Julieii’s restoration of 
Vaiaha temple at Tamralipti, 1. P’l-chen-p’o-pu-lo, ii. 272 u. 

Ill u- vidala^ leafless, I. 68 n. 
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Viddlials (Yueb-ti), i. 20 n.; ii. 

66 11. See Yue-chi, and ii. 370. 
vidyctsi, five [miny) : S'ahdavidiju, 
Adhydtmavkhjd, ChUciUd/vidyd^ 
SUuvtdyd, and SHpabthdnavtdydj 

If , ;53 154 ; ii- 41- 

VidydinidrosklLllLi S'dAra (Trti-c/ii- 
lu)i), of Yasuhandbu, i. 236. 
viharas in Jse])al, i. 74 n. 

Vijajci of Ceylon, ii. 236 n., 239 n., 
240 n.; ancestors of, i. 108 u. 
Vijayanagaiain, i. 14; ii. 207 11. 
Vjjayasanibbav.i, king of Kbotan 
(rd-yul) i. 87 n. 

Vijndnakdyo t^'dstra (Shih-shiii-lun), 
]. 240. 

1‘ijudna (cAz), intelligence, li. 04 n. 
Vikramaditya (Cbao-jih) of Sia* 
vasti, i. 106, loS ; li. i n. 
Vikraindditya Har^ba of UJjayini, 
i. 106 n.; ii. 81 n., 137 n. 
VikramMitya. Westein Cbalukja 
king, 1. 213 n. 

Vikritavana? (^lai-lin) sanghdrS^ma, 
i. 162. 

TimiU.ikirtti (Pi-mo-lo-kie), ii. 6S. 
Timalalartd SHtra (Pi-mo-lo-kie- 
king) ii. 67. 

Vimalainina iPi-inodo-mi-to.lo), in 
Chinese Y’'u-bau-yaii, i. 196. 
Vimba&iiiM, ii. 102 n.; see Bimbi- 
sdra. 

virndTcBlLas, the eight deliverances, 

i. 104 11., 149. 

%'tn.d (kung-heu), lute, i. 141 n ; ii. 
189 n. 

Vinaya dht), i. 23, 38, 39, 54, 63, 70, 
79; 58 11., So, iSi ; 11. 40 n., 

55 u-164- 

Vinaya schools i. 121. 

Vinaya Vlhliddid S'dbtra \P'i-nai-ye- 
pt-p'o-sha-lun), 1. 155. 

A’ingila (P’ing-k’i-lu), probably Yefigi, 
capital of Andhra, ii. 217, 21S. 
Yipasa (Pi-po-she) or Vipdt iivei, 
"T^atris of Arrian, i. 165. 
Yipulagiii (Pi-p,u-lu) 11. 155, 15S. 
Yirasana (Pi-lo-shan-na) in Nuithern 
India, i. 201. 

YiiAta or Bairat, town, i. 179 n. 
Virudhaka(Pi-lu-tse-kia),in Chinese 
Liu-li, king, i. 48, 49 ; 128, 1561).; 

ii. II, 12, 20. 

Yisakha (Pi--'(»-hiah d'strict, i. 2^,^. 
Visakha (Pi-she-k^ie), ii. lo, ii; 
cliapel of Mother, 1, 46 n. 


Visala Raja, ii. 66 n. 

Yisvaiitara, ViNVantara, or Yes'.ui- 
tara—Prince Sudiina, i. 112 u. 
Yitast^ river, 14811. 

Yrihadaianya, ii. 62 n. 

Vrijjis or Yajjis (Fo-li-shi), Skytlii.in 
iii\ader<, 1. 16, 108 n. ; ii. 66 u., 
70 n., 77, Si n., 83 n., 236 n. 
Vritrabj the nine, i. 1S6 n. 

“vultuie, the peak of ihe.*’ ii. 47 n. 
VyaJcava/ia {Chinij-hilinj-lun) di Pa- 
nini, i. 114. 

Yya-^a (Pi-ye-so), Ch. Kwang-pi>, li. 

148. 

\V. 

YAgcsh, liver, i. 40 n. 

'teal —death, li. 163. 

Wairagarh, ii. 209 n. 

W .ii-taOj luil-eUevHis—Tirthakirf, i, 

■ 91 n. ; li. 35 II., 2S4. 

AV.ikliiiu (Ta-uio-oili-teh-ti?), i. 42 n. 
AV.ikljsh (Hii-slia), i. 40. 

akbsh-iib or Smkluib 1 iver, i. 41 11. 
Wang.sbe-cb’iiig (Ib'ij .grib.i ), 11. 43 
n., 46. 

Waii-i. suburb of Lo-vaiig, 1. 15, 

84. 

u-asbine basin of Bibld'n.i. i. 45. 
iras.i (vanhds), i. 53 n., 53. 

W.iyliaml or Ohind, ■[Jd.ikl..uiil 1, 
capit.vl of G.iiidbira, i. 135 11.' 
u-e.^poiis, i. 83 n. 

■Wei dyiiastv, Gie.it, i. 15. 84, 94, 97, 
99, 101; Ooiiiitry, 86 ; Jaiiguagr, 
94; 'J'.ut.ir tnbr, 84 11. 

Wen-hiai-rh u-king — Skaii'ihadhutu- 
vpasthdna Sutra, i. 201. 

Weii-liri—Mucbliilind.i, li. 41. 
Wen-urb-pib-yih—fii lu.iviiiis.itikoti, 
bbiksbu, ii. 1S7 11., 254. 

"Western countries (.Si-i 11), i. 84. 
Western Ilia, the Taiigut kuiodoiii 
i. 58 11. 

Western iiaradise. ii. 225 n. 
wlieat ispriiio) {t,uh-iitatj i. 30 11. 
Wiiite Elepb.inc p.d.icu—perh.iji.v tIh; 
PiluEtlra stupa of Hiiieu Tsiau ' 

i. 102. 

White water or feli-sjnvui, town, 

1. 29. ’ 

Wifijliiisant bills, li. 214 n. 
Wi-sing-yuii—Ajatas.uiu rSjd, ii 
150 

wines, i. 89. 
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"Women, country of Western, ii 
240, 279. 

worlds (tliousand)—chiliocosm. 
writing, i. 77. 

Wu-chaiig—Udyana counrry, i. 30 . 
Wu-cho, “without attacliinent— 
Asahga, i, 226 n. 

AVu - hau “ yau —Yinialamitra, ii. 
196 11. 

Wu-liio—Arliat^, i. 152 n, 

AVu-i orAYii-ki^ kingdom of, perlmns 
satne as Karsbar, 1 . 12, 24 n., 25. 
AA^u-jeh-no-cli’i, m Tibetan Ma-dros 
—Anavatapta lake, ii. 6 , 155 and 
note. 

AA"u-kai)-ti-yub—the lowest lieiJ, i. 
172 n. 

AVii'ki, >ame as ’ 0 -ki-ni, i. 17. 
AVu-Li-shi—Ur.is.u 
AVu'shing, “ invincible,”—Hiranyji- 
vati liver, ii. 32 n. 

AA’u-ta-lo—XJttara Arhat, ii. 227. 
ica-tan po^lo —udumbara fiuic, fig, i. 
S8. 

'iVU-i'iL —otu, cat, i. 146. 

\\’ii-yangj town, i. 11 . 

AA'n-yau and AV'a-yau-wang—Asdka, j 
i. 203 ; li. 45, Ac. 

uu-yii-ni-'pan — complete nirvana, 
b 161 n. 

Y, 

Yajur-vtda (-&c), i. 79 n, 

Aiik (mao'uin), ii. 80. 

Yakkba cli^tiyilni, u. 68 n. 
Yakkhinis, ii. 236 11. 
y.ik‘'ha (Yo-cli.v), i. 99 ; 59, no m, 
127, 153 - 156; li. 36 n., 190, 191; 
ttol by M.utribal.i raja, in 213. 
Yakshakrityas of Kasinir, j. 156 n. 
Yatiia-raj.i, infernal king, i. 64 . 
y.uj].inadvipa or yav.inadvip.i (Yeu- 
mo-na-cheii), country, ii. 200, 
yain-iaii in Badakbhaii, i»robably In- 
I'o-kin, i, 42 n. ; li. 291. 

Y'-tmuna (Chen-mu-iia), river, 1. 187, 

188. 

yanq —principle in Astronomy, i. 
71 - 

Yang-cliow, town. 1. 83 . 
Y’.uigi-bissar, according to Klaproth, 
equal to Tseu-ho, i. 14 
Y'.iiig - kiu-h-mo-io—Angulimalya, 
,!'■ 3 - 

Y ang-lu mountains, i. 23 . 


Y^ion-tsin, period (a.d. 406), i. 87 . 
Yarkand, probably Tseu-ho riv^, i. 

27 n.; ii. 299 n., 307 n. 

Y’"arkidng (Cha-kiu-kia ?), ii. 307. 
A’’asa, son of Kana, an Arhat, i. 53 n. 
Yasada Ayishmat (Y^'e-she-t’o), ii. 67 
n*. 74 . 75 - 

Yaslitivana (Ye-sse-chi-lin), ii. 145, 
^146, 147 - 

Y\i.s6dhara (Y’e-slui-t’o-Io), wnfe of 
Buddha, ii. 8 n., 17. 
yava, breadth of a barleycorn, i. 70. 
Yav'anas (Y^e-mei-ni), ii. 236 n. 
Yavanadvipa. See Yarnanadvipa. 
3’ear, vatsara, Ji. 

Yeb riv’^er—the Sv'r-darya. 

Yeh-hu—Khdn of the Turks, i. 45 
and note. 

Y’’ellow liver, i. 13 n., 57 173 * 

Yen-chaiig. 1. 87 . 

Y'en-mo-na-cheu—Y^amanadvipa, 
A’e-po-kiu-to—Upagu}»ta, 

Y'e-po-lo, country, n 99 . 

Ye-po-ti—Java,or perhaps Sumatra, 

i. 81 . 

! Y’eikiang river, i. 90 n. 

Y'e-she-t’o—Y'asada. n, 74. 

I YV-tlia—Kphthniites, Turk tribes, 
Huns of Byzantine w'nters, i. 15 , 
16 , 90 , 91 , 92 , 100 , 101 ; 37 n.; 
royal ladies of, 1. 91 . 

Veu-jih—B^Uditj’a-rS.ja, i. 16S n. 
Yeu-kin-ho, ii. 32 n, 
Y'eu'len-pTn*lo-kia-slie«po—Uravilva 
K^syapa, li. 130. 

A^eu-po-li—Upa-li, 1. 180; ii. 164. 
Yih-cbeu—Bha-karavarmS,. 
YTh-tsai-clii — S<inibiiddhasa, Sar- 
varthasiddha, ii. 16 n. 

Y’^ ih-tsai-i-ch’ing — Sarvarthfisiddha, 

ii. 52 n., 254. 

Yih-tsai-AMu-i, “possessed of every 
excellency ”—Sai varthasiddha, u. 
16 n. 

Y'’m-k\vong-pu — the Kasyapiya 
sciiool, i, 121 11, 
yin —principle in astronomy, i. 
Y’^o-cha—Y’^akf'ha. 

Y’'dga (Y’'u-kiri) discipline, li. 220. 
A’^ogacliara schoo , 11. 103 n. 

! YoijdchCiryoj S'diitra [Yu-km-ssc-ti- 
lu. 7 \, i. 226. 

Yoydrlmryahhumi Castro, ( Yu-kia- 
ss€-ti~lun), ]i. 220, 275, 
i Yoddchdryahhuini kd^tra kdrika, of 
I Jmaputra, 11. 275. 
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ydjnna (yu-shen-na) i. 70. 
yo-kin —turmeric, i. 120 ; ii. 283 
yu —coruer, ii. 102 13. 

Yuan-chiu, a Shaman, i. 176 n. 
Yu-cheu, town in Honan, i. 2. 
Yu'Chi. country of the Western, i. 
78, 100 II. 

Yue-chi, Yueh-clii, or Yiieh-ti, 

i. 16, 32, 33; 20 n., 37 n.; ii. 67 
n., 70 n. 

Yu-chit-sli' ‘te-lun-shih — Yoiidchdr- 
yahhumi S’d--itra‘kdrika, u. 275 ant] 
note. 

yueli-wfai’Chu — tiie Cbandrak^ntn 
jewel, ii. 252. 

Yuei-chi tribe, I. 56 11. 

Yueh-kwanc:—Cliandraprablia laj.i, 

ii. 213. 

Yiien-rnnn—POina, i. 162 u. 
yu'fan —a gemfiuin theLu conntiy, 
i. 66 n, 

Yu-hwm, also read Yii-fai, i. 14, 27. 
yu-Vin^SiMger, i. 54. 


Yuh-kiii-hiang—Knnkurna stOpa, ii. 

125- 

yvk-men —gem-gate, i. i6 n. 
Yu-Jcia-sse-ti lun—Yoydckdrya S'ds- 
tra, i. 226. 

Yn-kia -sse-ti-liifi — Y Cydchdrya- 
bhdmi S'dstra, ii. 220. 

Y un-k'iai-hiwj — A^Jcayidhadhdtu-dya- 
tanas, i. 95. 

ynn-shUi —cloud-stone, ii. 103 n. 
Yu-shili viiidra, li, 174. 

Yu(-ti) Shun. See Shun, i. 8. 
Yu-tien—Khotan, i. 199 n. 
Yuvan^sva, king, ii. i n. 

Vuzifzai 1. 12S n. 

Veii-tau-lan-t>eu — Udra K^ma- 
fAitra, ii. 54 n. 

Z. 

Zapdbpos or ZaSacp???, the l^atadru 
river, J. 178 n. 

Zaiafsbdn river, i. t 2 n., 34 n. 
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